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No. CXVIIT. 
On the Char€uaer of Addison as a Poet 

The lustre of a great name not only sets off real 
beauties to the greatest advantage, but adds a grace 
to deformity, and converts a defect to an excellence. 
The enthusiastical admirers of a favourite author, 
like ardent lovers, view those objects with rapture, 
which cause in others indifference or disgust. 
Without considering the inequalities of the same 
genius, and the diversities of subjects, they are led 
to conclude, firom the excellence of one part of an 
authors works, that all are excellent; and that 
whatever bears his signature is genuine wit, and 
just taste. 

I know not whether even Mr. Addison, who is so 
deservedly esteemed the honour of our nation, was 
not indebted for a small part of his reputation to the 
blind bigotry of prejudice. On any other supposi- 
tion, I know not how he could have been admired as 
a very eminent poet. The dispassionate temperature 
which constituted a solid judgment, and qualified 
him for the cool disquisitions of criticism and morality, 
rendered him incapable of that animated spirit which 
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2 KJ<Ct>xU ESSAYS. 118. 

- is the soul of poetry.*- But the reader is unwilKng; to 
belieye, that ^o'ficcurate a critic, and so correct a 
writer, i9 'tiimk^f faulty ; and therefore, when he 
passes fio'm lifs prose to his poetry, and observes a 
mabifest Inferiority and deficiency of merit in the 
JfVjtter: Jie rather inclines to distrust his own judgment 
* th8n*the abilities of the author. Reader after reader 
•\ Tv Wis toiled through the same dull rhymes, perhaps blind 
*. 'to their faults, or, if sensible to their defects, yet in- 
clined to join in their praise, in opposition to conyic- 
tion, from a dread of the imputation of a depraved 
taste. Had not a veneration for his name prevented 
critics from speaking their real sentiments, though 
Addison would, as a moral essayist, most justly have 
been called the Socrates, Plato, or Xenophon of his 
^fS^l y^^ he would never hove been esteemed the 
first of poets. 

It would be injustice, while we inspect these 
volumes, to pass oyer in silence, the elegant poem 
which is prefixed to the works of Addison, on the 
death of their author. The melancholy flow of the 
verse is well adapted to express the tenderness of the 
sentiments. The beauty of the imagery, and the 
energy of the expression, entitle thw Uttle piece to a 
very respectable rank among the elegiac conotpositions 
of the English writers. It was for a long time little 
regarded ; but the attention lately paid to it, and the 
commendations bestowed on it, are proofs that lite- 
rary merit, however unnoticed for a time, through 
accident, prejudice, or party, is sure to receive the 
applause it deserves from impartial posterity. 
' At the end of the verses of Addison to Mr. 
Dryden, we are told, (hat the author was but twenty- 
two years of age when he wrote them. Whether the^ 
age i^as affixed to extenuate the imperfections, or to 
enhance the merits of the poem, certain it is that 
both these intentions are frustrated by its extreme 
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insignificance and futility. The production is unwor- 
thy the age of twenty-two. Mr. Pope is known to 
have written his pastorals, which infinitely exceed 
the versification of Addison, at sixteen ; and Milton 
acquired an elegance in Latin verse at an earlier 
period. The thoughts in this piece are not striking, 
the style is contemptible, and the neglig^ice in the 
rhyme alone would, in the present refinement of taste, 
consign the work to oblivion. 

That all his pieces are upon a Ie?el with this, can- 
not be asserted. That some of them abound with 
grand conceptions, and have many good lines, must 
be confessed. But allowing Addison all the merit 
in his poetry which candour, or even partiality in his 
favour, can allow, he never can be justly esteemed 
one of the first poets of the nation. I never heard 
that Socrates increased his fame by his poetical verv 
sion of JBsop's Fables, and the best prose-writer in 
the best age of Rome wrote the line^ Ofortunatam^ 
natam^ rne consule, Ramam. The truth is, nature 
usually bestows her gifts with a prudent liberality 
even to her favourites. One -might on this occasion 
apply Martial's, Hoc Ciceronu kabes. This cha- 
racter of a bad poet you have in common with the 
great Cicero. 

To oppose opinions universally received, is to incur 
the imputation of vanity, ignorance, and want of taste. 
But as every individual has a right to private judg- 
ment, and may offer his sentiments to others, while 
he does it with modesty, professes a possibility of mis- 
take, and keeps his mind open to conviction, I have 
ventured to advance an opinion against the poetical 
merit of Addison ; regardless how it may alarm those 
who submit their judgments to the direction of others, 
and who pay an implicit obedience to authority. 
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No. CXIX. 

The Folly of bringing up Children to a Learned 
Profession, without the Probability of providing 
them with a Competency • 

That admiration is tlie effect of ignorance, is a truth 
universally confessed ; and nothing so forcibly excites 
the wonder of the illiterate Plebian, as the character 
of profound erudition. 

bazzled by the splendour of literary honours, 
many an honest parent has prevented his son from 
acquiring a fortune behind the counter, to see him 
starve in a pulpit. 

These renections were occasioned by meeting an 
old friend at a coffeehouse one evening last week. 
His looks were meagre, bis dress shabby, and he 
sufficiently apologized for the rustiness of his coat, 
by the following narrative : 

" My father," said he, after some preliminary con- 
versation, " was a shoemaker of tolerable business in 
London ; a very honest man, and very much given 
to reading godly books, whenever he could steal a 
moment from the lap-stone and the last. . As I was 
the only child, he took great delight in me, and used 
frequently to say, that he hoped in time to see me 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and no siich great mat- 
ters neither ; for as to my parentage, I was as good 
as many a one that had worn a mitre ; and he would 
make me as good a scholard too, or it should go hard 
with him. 

" My destination to the church was thus^ unalter- 
ably fixed before I was five years old ; and in con- 
sequence of it, I was put to a grammar-school in the 
city, whence, after a thousand perils of the caue, and 
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perils of the rod, I went to the University on ao ex- 
hibition of fifteen pounds a year, which my father 
obtained from one of the city companies, with no 
small difficulty. So scanty an allowance would by 
no means defray the enormous expense of university 
education; and my father, whose pride would not 
let me appear meaner than my companions, very 
readily agreed to pay me forty pounds out of the 
yearly profits of his trade, and to debar himself many 
innocent gratifications, in order to accomplish in me 
the grand object of all his ambition. 

*^ In consequence of my father's desire, that I 
should complete the full term of academical educa- 
tion, I did not ffo into orders till I was of seven years 
standing, and had taken the degree of Master of 
Alts. I was therefore incapable of receiving any 
pecuniary emoluments from my studies, till I was six 
and twenty. Then, however, I was resolved to 
make a bold push, and to free my father from the 
burden of supporting me with half the profits of his 
labours. The old man was eager that I should 
attempt to get some kind of preferment; not, as he 
woulct generously say, that be wanted to withdraw 
his assistance, but that he thought it was high time 
to begin to look up at the Bishoprick. 

** 1 hastened to London as the most ample field for 
the display of my abilities, and the acquisition of 
money and fame. Soon after my arrival, I heard of 
a vacant Lectureship ; and though I was an entire 
stranger to every one of the parishioners, I resolved 
to trust my cause to honest endeavours, and a sedu-^ 
lous canvass. I shall not trouble you with an enu- 
meration of the several indignities I suffered (for I 
had not lost my university pride), from being under 
the necessity to address, with the most abject sup- 
plication, chandlers, barbers, and greengrocers, 
ouffice it to acquaint you, that myself, and another 
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young clergyman of regular education, appeared, on 
the day of election, to have but seventeen votes be- 
tween us ; and that a methodistical enthusiast, who 
had once been a carpenter, bore away the prize with 
a majority of a hundred and twenty. 

'' Though disappointed, I was not dejected ; and 
I applied to a certain Rector for his Curacy, the duty 
of which consisted in prayers twice a day, a sermon 
on Sundays, and innumerable burials, christenings, 
and weddings. I thought myself happy, however, 
in bein^ offered forty guineas a year, without surplus, 
or surplice fees ; but how was 1 chagrined, on being 
told by the Rector, on the very first Sunday I went 
to officiate, that I need not trouble myself, as ano- 
ther gentleman had undertaken the whole duty at 
forty pounds ! 

" I waited now a considerable time in expectation 
of something to fall ; but heard of nothing in which 
, there was the least probability of success, unsup- 
ported, as I was by friends, and unknown to fame. 
At last, I was informed by an acquaintance, that a 
certain Clergyman in the city was about to resign his 
Lectureship, and that he would probably resign in 
my favour, if I were early enough in my application. 
I made all the haste I possibly could to reach this 
gentleman before his resignation ; and found very 
little difficulty in persuading him to intercede in my 
favour. In short, his endeavours, joined to my own, 
secured the Lectureship, and I was una.nimous1y 
chosen. The electors, however, expressed a desire, 
that I would quit my place of residence, which was 
a long way off, and live in the parish. To this request 
I consented; and immediately fixed myself in a 
decent family, where I lodged and boarded for fifty 
pounds a year ; and as I was not so ambitious as my 
father, I congratulated myself op the happy event, and 
sat down contented and satisfied. But, alas ! how 
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was I confounded, when my collectors bionght the 
annual contribution, to find it amount to do more 
than an exact sum of twenty-one pounds two shil' 
lings and threepence three-farthings ! I was under an 
immediate necessity of discharging my lodging, re- 
signing my preferment, and quietly decamping with 
the loss of no inconsiderable sum. 

** Thus, Sir," said he, ** have I now for these 
twenty years been tossed about in the worid, with- 
out any fixed residence, and without any certain 
prospect of my bread. I must not howeyer com- 
plain, as I am well assured there are many in the 
metropolis in situations very similar to mine. Yet 
sometimes, I own, I cannot help being foolish enough 
to imagine, that I might, perhaps, have been hap- 
pier, and I am sure I could have been richer, had I 
been brought up to my paternal awl and last. My 
poor father died about two years ago, and I have 
treason to think, his disappointment and sorrow for 
my ill success hastened his dissolution. 

" I now support myself tolerably well in the ca- 
pacity of, what the world ludicrously calls, a Hack- 
ney Parson. And though I do not get quite so 
much as a journeyman shoemaker, I make a shift to 
keep soul and body together ; and I thank God for 
that. ^ If, Sir, you could recommend me, here is my 
address, up four pair of stairs." 

He was proceeding, but he had too powerfully 
excited my sympathy; and after consoling him to 
the best of my power, I took my leave of him, not 
without severe reflections on those parents who, to 
indulge a childisfh vanity, bring up their ofispring to 
misery and want. 
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No. CXX. 

On Decency, as the only Motive of our apparent 
Virtues, and particularly of our Religious Be- 
haviour, 

Whatever may be the yices of this age, it cannot 
be said to be particularly distingaished by hypo- 
crisy. Selfishness reigns triumphant ; and men, for 
the most part, pursue whatever they think conducive 
to their own pleasure or interest, without regarding 
appearances, or the ojunions of others, except, in- 
deed, when their interest or their pleasure are imme- 
diately concerned. 

Even they who fill offices of confidence and honour 
in the community, are, in this age fond of divesting 
themselves of that external dignity with which the 
wisdom of our ancestors judged it right to surrouad 
them. They descend wiUi a peculiar kind of pride 
from their natural or political eminence, and will not 
even display the appearance of those virtues and 
abilities which are absolutely necessary in their 
offices and stations. They ostentatiously exhibit a 
carelessness and profligacy in their conversation and 
behaviour, which, if they really possess, ought to 
displace them from their rank, and strip them of their 
blushing honours. 

In those who fill public offices, or who are fixed 
in the more important professions, a regard to ex- 
ternal decency is itself a virtue. But, in truth, if the 
present disordered state of things would permit, 
none ought to fill those offices and professions, 
whose regard to decency does not arise from a re- 
gard to virtue. 

There are, indeed, many who are esteemed good 
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sort of persons, but whose goodness is unprincipUdy 
and appears to arise solely ft'om a regard to external 
decorum, or, what is called, the saving of appear- 
ances. And this motive, poor and contemptible as 
it is, in comparison with rational principles arising 
firom conviction, is very often the only avowed mo- 
tive for the regular performance of all external du- 
ties ; but more particularly of those which concern 
religion. The following imaginary transaction will, 
perhaps, suggest an idea of that poor and political 
decency which it is thought a very extraordinary effort 
of virtue to maintain. Let us then invent a scene of 
fiction by way of exemplification. 

" We must have a Fast Day soon," says the 
Statesman, ** for the Americans have had one al- 
ready." " It is unnecessary," replies the Privy 
Counsellor in the jockey dress, aiming at a wretched 
pun, " it is all a farce." " Between friends,'* sub- 
joins the Statesman, *' I am not fonder of such for- 
malities than you are ; but you know it is decent, 
and we must conform, externally at least, to the pre* 
judices of the mob." " It is decent, my Lord," re- 
echoes the bench of Bishops. 

" There is a Sermon preached to-day before the 
House of Lords," says a member; "True," says 
another, " but I vote it a Bare ; and besides, I am 
engaged to see a fine bitch pointer that I think of 
buying ;" " Well," resumes the other, " but let us 
make a party of two or three to church, because 
it is decent." " We beg, my Lords," softly whis- 
pers an episcopal voice, " you would not put vour^ 
selves to the smallest inconvenience, for half a dozen 
of us have determined, though we have a thousand 
engagements, to postpone them an hour or two for 
the sake of decency. Decency, my Lord, must 
supersede every consideration." " Will you go to 
church, my Lord Duke V says one, lowly bowing to 
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his patron, ^ No ; I think it decent, but you will be 
there on that account ; and as I am engaged to-day 

at billiards, I must beg to be excused : but I 

hope there will be enough there to make a decent 
appearance.'' 

Among the gay senators of the British empire it 
has been observed, that very few, of late, have dis- 
played in this instance even that subordinate, virtue 
of which we speak, a regard to external decency. 
Westminster Abbey, indeed, is not a place to be 
frequented for pleasure by those who chiefly shine 
in the stand at a horserace. One or two officers 
however do attend a sermon officially, and a few 
others for the sake of decency ; but the knowing ones 
consider the whole business, to express their own 
ideas in their, own language, as a cursed lounge* 
This business therefore, and many others of a most 
solemn, sacred, and venei-able nature, being con« 
sidered merely as encumbrances by the jolly part, 
which is the greater part, they are utterly neg- 
lected, or attended by a few only, whose interest 
compels them to have a regard to decency. 

Our religion teaches us to separate one day out 
of seven for religious purposes. But many of the 
wise men who were born to be our English Solons 
and Lycurgi, or, in other words, who happen to be 
descended from peers, and therefore sit as heredi- 
tary legislators, consider the institution merely as a 
foolish superstition, and therefore spend the Sab- 
bath, tike the charming people abroad, at cards and 
in dissipation, and very much lament those gross 
prejudices of the common people, which render it 
decent and prudent not to open the theatres, and 
enliven the horrid dulness of the Seventh Day by 
pubtic diversions. Even mighty good sort of peo- 
ple, as they are usually^called, hesitate not to con- 
fess, that a regard to external decency is one of the 
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chief motives of their regular conduct in obsenring 
the Sabbath^ and other virtuous practices of our 
forefathers. 

It would not be difficult to trace this motive of 
decency in many of the apparent virtues, which dis- 
play themselves with no little ostentation, in every 
department of human li€e. But it is really better to 
pay that deference to virtue which arises from as- 
suming the appearances, than byjmpudent and 
avowed contempt of i1, to injure others by the ex- 
ample. To have merely a regard to decency in 
common life, and in a wicked and unprincipled age» 
]becomes, in some degree, virtuous. We will not, 
therefore, expose this unsound virtue to severe cen- 
sure, except when it appears in religion, w'here, 
whatever appearances are insincere, constitute hypo- 
crisy of a most detestable kind ; hypocnsy, founaed 
on self-interest. It is the man ot decent character 
(and with this view alone he is decent), who rises 
to preferment, and then laughs in his lawn sleeves. 
at the humble Christian in tattered crape, who i* 
too sincere to be political, too sound in the innep 
;map to want or admit the varnish of the whited 
sepulchre. 

Pope has said, that Seeker was decent, and that 
Rundle had a heart. Whether the censure or the 
praise was just is not mine to determine. All I 
shall remark on the passage is, that though decencv 
may smooth the way to courts, and insinuate itself 
into the highest seats of preferment, it is a heart 
only which is capable of deriving, from the success, 
a pure and solid satisfaction. Though decency 
without sincerity may be approved by narrow politi- 
cians, and even gain the applause of the multitude 
by deceiving them, yet let not the hypocrite triumph, 
but remember, that there is one before whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hidden. 
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No. CXXI. - 

On the Animosities occasioned in the Country by the 

Game Laws, 

In a late paper on the disagreements of a country 
neighbourhood, I purposely omitted one of the most 
fruitful causes of them, intending to consider it in 
a paper by itself, consistently with its extensive 
and important operation. I believe it will be al- 
lowed by all who have made remarks, that the indi- 
viduals of this nation are more seriousW and mve- 
terately divided by disputes about the U^ame, than 
by controversies, which make much more noise in 
the world on the subjects of politics or religion. 
What remains among us of savageness and brutality* 
is chiefly preserved by the mean and seliish greedi- 
ness of those who possess a thousand peculiar ad- 
vantages, and who yet meanly contend for an exclu- 
sive right to destroy the Game; that usufructuary 
property, which the Creator intended to be possessed 
by the first occupant, like the air, light, and water. 

Some restraints however of that kind, which tend 
to prevent the poor labourers from wasting his valu- 
able time, might, perhaps, be neither unjust nor, in 
any respect, attended with inconvenience. But the 
Game Laws as they now^ subsist in England, are a 
disgrace to the noble fabric of our free constitution. 
They are illiberal in their nature ; they originated 
in slavery, and they lead to tyranny. It is remarked 
by Burn, and the great commentator on our legal 
system, that, in one statute only for the preservation 
of Game, there are not less than six blunders in 
Grammar, besides other mistakes; so that one is 
led ta conclude, that this part of oi^r boasted code 
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Was drawn up by a committee of bo6rish country 
esquires and stupid fox-hunters. Indeed, the whole 
body of the Game Laws is replete with perplexity, 
absurdity, and contradiction. What can be more 
ridiculous, than that the legislature of a mighty em- 
pire should require one hundred a year as a qualifi- 
cation to shoot a poor partridge, and only forty shil- 
lings to vote for a Senator? "There is another 
offence," says Blackstone, " so constituted by a va- 
riety of acts of parliament, which are so numerous, 
and so confused, and the crime itself of so question- 
able a nature, that I shall not detain the reader with 
many observations thereupon. And yet it is an 
offence which the sportsmen of England seem to 
think of the highest importance ; and a matter, per- 
haps Hie only one, of general and national concern : 
associations having been formed all over the king- 
dom to prevent its destructive progress ; I mean the 
offence of destroying such beasts and fowls as are 
ranked under the denomination of Game." Upon 
the whole, it diay be truly said, that an Englishman, 
who has a regard for the honour of his country, and 
sense enough to see the mean and arbitrary spirit of 
the Game Laws, and the nonsense of the Letter, must 
hide his face in confusion, when he considers how 
much time and attention has been spent upon them 
by the British Legislature. 

Rural diversions certainly constitute a very plea^ 
ing and proper amusement for all ranks above the 
lowest. Every man who has a just claim to the 
title of gentleman, or, indeed, who is capable of 
spending his time in amusement, without injuring 
the pubHc or his own fannly ought to l>e suffered to 

{lartake of them. If he give up his hours, his 
abour, and his thoughts to the pursuit, he has 
earned a right to the object, since the object is of a 
nature which cannot be appropriated while alive and 

VOL. III. c 
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at liberty. A fellow-creatyre is agreeably araused 
and benefited, and no man robbed, since the bird 
that fiies in the air no more belongs to tlie tenant of 
the mansionhouse, than the sunbeam which equally 
shines on the cottage and the palace. Poor is the 
opulence, and little the grandeur, which shows a 
disposition which would undoubtedly engross, if it 
were possible, the light and the air. 

With respect to the matter of a trespass, it t» 
certain, that a Lord of the Manor is no less liable 
to be prosecuted for it on his own manor than any 
other person, whether qualified or unqualified. It 
shows, therefore, the ignorance, as well as arbitrary 
disposition of these petty princes, whooi lliey claim 
the privilege of prowling for prey, without oon^ol, 
on their neighbour's land, and of excluding all others* 
from their own. In short, it is extremely dmibtfial 
what privileges the lord of the manor possesses'; 
and whether he has a better right to hunt and shoot^* 
without a particular grant from the kin?, than the 
meanest subject whom he bullies and browbeatsi^' 
The contemptible laws which have been made on 
this business certoinly want illustration and amende* 
ment. Indeed they ought to be torn out of the' 
statute book ; and the memory of them, like that of 
feudal ignorance and slavery, execrated. 

There is a practice particularly mean md op* 
pressive, which very much prevails in this selfish 
age, among the engrossers of that part of the crea* 
tion which Gt>d and nature have constituted free as 
the seas and the wiod. They do not consider the 

fmrsuit of Game in the liberal light of a gentleman- 
ike diversion, but view the< hare and the partridge 
as provender for the table at once genteel and cheap. 
They theretbre seldom give themselves the trouble 
to join in the chase, or carry the gun over the fur-* 
rows ; but select some idle peasant, who, by poach* 
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iog has acqoired a skill in the arts of destroyiDg 
Game ; clothe him in green plash, and send him to 
proTide pheasants, and bid defiance to his superiors, 
whene?er the master has company to dine with him, 
and wishes to save an article in the botcher's ac- 
count. This green-boated hero, who is usually one 
of the greatest scoundreb in the parish, sallies forth 
under the protection of the lord or lady of the 
manor; and if he meets a curate, or an apothecary, 
or a reputable tradesman, or even a neighbouring 
lord of the manor; boldly insults him, threatens 
to shoot their dogs, or seize their fowlingpieces ; 
' and justifies all his insolence by alleging, that what 
he does or says is all by his master's order. Appeal 
to that master, and, probably, the insults are aggra- 
vated; or, if he pretends to uncommon afiability, he 
will allow that the fellow is apt to be a little foul- 
mouthed; but, upon the whole, is a very faithful 
servant. The low wretch himself might, indeed, be 

gunished both for his trespass and his ill usage; 
ut though he insulted his prosecutors in the field, 
he is ready, like all upstart and petty potentates, to 
bend on his knees for mercy, and usudly disarms 
the generous by pleading a wife and six children. I 
know not which ought to predominate, compassion 
for the poor deluded peasant, or contempt for his 
employer. It is surely enough that the rich man 
claims an exclusive right to the commoners of nature 
himself; and he ought by no means to be suffered to 
commission the lowest {Mebeian to do that which he 
prohibits in gentlemen of the professions ; of for- 
tunes as independent, if not so great, as his own, 
and of minds often much greater. 

It is in the power of these hirelings, who seldom 
possess much principle, to involve all the country 
m animosity. The landed gentry usually possess a 
share of pnde fully proportionate to their estate and 
mansionhouse. The hireling of one trespasses on 
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the domioions 6f another. RepHsais are made. 
Each defends his representatives. One thinks him^ 
self as good (for that is the phrase) as the other. 
No concessions can possibly be made. Hatred, of 
the bitterest and most rancorous kind mutually takes 

Possession of these lords in miniature ; and many a 
unting would end, if vassals could be procured, like 
that of Chevy Chace, in a bloody batde. 

If compassion did not intervene, one might be 
much entertained with so ludicrous an obiect, as 
that of creatures, who pretend to reason, oenevo- 
lence, Christianity, and education, rendering their 
existence mutually painful, by fierce quarrels, secret 
but venomous hatred, expensive and vexatious litiga- 
tions, occasioned by objects of a nature truly trifling 
in themselves, and which, allowing them every pos- 
sible praise, can be called no niore than innocent 
diversions. Are we not still children with all our 
beard and gravity about us, if we always play till 
Mre quarrel ?^ Our conduct, in this respect, is almost 
too absurd to admit of serious expostulation. It 
may furnish scenes for mirth at a puppetshow, or a 
farce at Bartholomew Fair. 

However, I think it necessary, before I conclude 
this subject, to declare, for the sake of avoiding the 
malignant misinterpretations of gossips and scandal- 
dealers by profession, that there are no allusions in . 
this paper either personal or local ; and that I have 
nt)t been pleading for a privilege in which I am 
interested, not being inclined to hunt, nor able to 
shoot. ^ 

I will beg leave to add one passage on the subject 
from Blackstone, for the information of those among 
sportsmen, who are too tenacious of their exclusive 
rights, and who are able to read it. 

" Another violent alteration of the English con- 
stitution, consisted in the depopulation of whole 
countries for the purposes of the King's royal di- 
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▼ersion ; and subjecting both thera, and all the an- 
cient forests of the kingdom to the unreasonable 
severity of Forest Laws, imported from the con- 
tinent ; whereby the slaughter of a beast was made 
almost as penal as the death of a man. In the 
Saxon times, though no man was allowed to kill 
or chase the Ring's deer, yet he might start any 
game, pursue and kill it, upon his own estate. But 
the rigour of these new constitutions vested the 
sole property of all the Game in England in the 
King alone ; and no man was allowed to disturb 
any fowl of the air, or any beast of the field, of 
such kinds as were specially reserved for the royal 
amusement of the Sovereign, without express license 
from the King, by the grant of a chase or free war- 
ren: and those n*anchises were granted a^ much 
with a view to preserve Uie breed of animals, as to 
indulge the subjecf. From a similar principle to 
which, though the Forest Laws are now ndtigated, 
and by degrees grown entirely obsolete ; jet from 
this root has sprung a bastard slip, known by the 
name of the Game Law, now arrived to, and wan- 
toning in, its highest vigour: both founded upon the 
same unreasonable notions of permanent property in 
w:ild creatures ; and both productive ot the same 
tyranny to the commons : but with this difierence ; 
that the Forest Laws established only one mighty 
hunter throughout the land, the Game Lawt have 
raised a little Nimrod in every manor. And in one 
respect the ancient law was much less unreasonable 
than ihe modern; for the King's grantee of a chase 
or free warren might kill game in every part of his 
franchise : but now, though a freeholder of less than 
one hundred a year is forbidden to kill a partridge 
on his own estate, yet nobody ebe (not even the lord 
of the manor, unless he hath a grant of free warren) 
can do it without committing a trespass, and sub- 
jecting himself to an action/' 

c 2 
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No. CXXII. 
On the Importance of governing the Temper. 

Notwithstanding the many complaints of. the 
calamities of human life, it is certain, that more con- 
stant uneasiness arises from ill temper than from ill 
fortune. In vain has Providence bestowed every 
external blessing, if care has not been taken by our- 
selves to smooth the asperities of the temper. A 
bad temper imbitters every sweet, and converts a 
paradise into a place of torment. 

The government of the temper then, on which the 
happiness of the human race so greatly depends, 
can never be too frequently, or too forcibly recom- 
mended. But as it was found by some of the an- 
cients one of the most efficacious methods of deter- 
ring young persons from any disagreeable or vicious 
conduct, to point out a livmg character in which it 
appeared in all its deformity, I shall exhibit a pic- 
ture, in which I hope a bad temper will appear, as it 
really is, a most unamiable pbject. 

It is by no means uncommon to observe those, 
who have been flattered for superficial qualities at a 
very early age, and engird jn so constant a series 
of dissipating pleasure, as to leave no time for the 
culture of the mind, becoming, in the middle and 
advanced periods of life, melancholy instances of the 
miserable effects resulting from an ungoverned tem- 
per. A certain lady, whom I shall distinguish by 
the name of HispuUa, was celebrated from her 
infancy for a fine complexion. She had, indeed, no 
very amiable expression in her eyes, but the ver- 
milion of her cheeks did not fail to attract admira- 
tion, and she was convinced by her glass, and by. 
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the assererations of the young men, that she was 
another and a fairer Helen. She had every oppor- 
tunity of improving her mind; but as we naturally 
bestow our first care on the quality which we most 
value, she could never give her attention either to 
books or to oral instruction, and, at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen, could scarcely write her name 
legibly, or read a sentence without hesitation. Her 
personal charms were, however, powerful enough to 
captivate the heart of a thoughtless heir, very little 
older than herself. Her vanity rather than her love, 
was gratified by the alliance ; and when she found 
the assiduities of promiscuous suitors at an end, she 
found herself gradually sinking in the dead calm of 
insipidity. When love was no more, other passions 
sprung up with all the luxuriancy of rank weeds, 
in a soil where no salutary herb had been planted in 
the vernal season. Pride, that fruitful plant, which 
bears every kind of odious quality in abundance, took 
root in her heart and flourished, like the nettle or 
the hemlock on the banks of the stagnant pool. 

Her husband was the first to feel its baneful ef- 
fects. Though the match was greatly to her advan- 
tage, she persuaded herself that she might have done 
better ; and that her good fortune was by no means 
adequate to the prize which her beauty and merit 
might have justly claimed. With this conviction, 
and without any habits or abilities which might lead 
her to seek amusement in books, she found no diver- 
sion so' congenial to her heart, as the tormenting a 
good natured, young, and agreeable husband, who, 
by marrying, had excluded her from the probability 
of a title. As a small compensation for the injury 
received, she assumed an absolute dominion over 
him, his fortune, and his family. He durst not 
differ in opinion from her ; for on the slightest oppo- 
sition, her eyes dart fire, her cheeks glow with in- 
dignation, and her tongue utters every bitter word 
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which rage and malice can dictate. The comfort 
of every meal is 'poisoned by a quarrel; and an 
angry yociferation is reechoed from the parlour to 
the Kitchen, from the cellar to the garret^ by night 
and by day, except in the awful and ominous pause 
of a sullen silence. 

The poor husband, who, with every amiable dis- 
position, possessed also the virtue of patience, bore 
the evil as long as human nature could bear it; but 
as years advanced, aud her fury increased, he sought 
a refuge at the tavern, and in the .composing juice 
of the grape. Excess and vexation soon Isid him 
in the only secure asylum from the stings and arrows 
of an outrageous temper, the silent tomb. 

The children, after suffering every species of per- 
secution which an angry though foolishly fond mo- 
ther could inflict, no sooner arrived at maturity, 
than they began to look for happiness io, an escape 
from home, where neither peace nor ease could find 
a place. The daughters married meanly, unwor^ 
tbiiy, and wretchedly, contented to take refuge from 
the rage of a furious mother in the arms of footmen 
and hair-dressers. The sons ran away, and be- 
came vagrant and wretched debauchees; till, in 
mere despair, one of them entered as a soldier in the 
East India service, and the other put an end to his 
own existence. 

The mother, after shedding a few natural tears, 
and jwiping them soon, began to feel her pride and 
passion amply gratified in an absolute dominion 
over an estate, a mansionhouse, and a tribe of ser- 
vants, whose dependant situation made them bear 
her fury with little resistance. But she enjoyed her 
reign but a short time ; for as her mind was inca- 

Sable of resting on itself for support, she sought re- 
ef from the bottle of cordial ; and, heated one day 
with a large draught, and a violent passion with one 
of the maids^ she burst a blood vessel, and expired 
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in a scoldiog fit, faer tODgue still qutreriDg after her 
heart had ceased its pulsation. 

I helieve the originals of such a picture as this, 
are much less conomon in the present age, than they 
were. in the last century. Ladies were then secluded 
from the world till marriage, and as they were very 
superficially educated in every thing but potting and 
preserving, it is no wonder if they became terma- 
gants or viragos. They had no right ideas of them- 
selves or of the world around, and yielded, without 
opposition, to those violent emotions, which arise, 
perhaps, in every mind when it is totally uncul- 
tivated. 

Culture of the understanding is, indeed, one of 
the best methods of subduing the heart to softness, 
and redeeming it from that savage state in which it 
too often comes from the hands of nature. The 
more our reason is strengthened, the better she is 
enabled to keep her seat on the throne, and to govern 
those pas^ons which were appointed to be her sub- 
jects; but which too often rebel, and succeed in 
their unnatural revolt. But, besides the effect of 
mental culture, in calling forth and increasing the 
powers, of the reasoning faculty, it seems to possess 
an influence in humanizing the feelings, and meHo- 
rating the native disposition. Music, painting, and 
poetry, teach the mind to select the agreeable parts 
of those objects which surround us, and by habi- 
tuating it to a pure and permanent deUght, gradu- 
ally superinduce an habitual good humour, ft is of 
inhnite importance to happiness to accustom the 
mind, from infancy, to turn iirom deformed and 
painful scenes, and to contemplate whatever can be 
found of moral and natural beauty. The spirits, 
under this benign management, contract a milkiness, 
and learn to flow all cheerily in their smooth and 
yielding channels; while, on the contrary,* if the 
young mind is teased, fretted, and neglected, the 
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passages of the spirits become niggecU abrupt* ens- 
perated, and the whole nervous ^stem seems to ac- 
quire an excessive irritability. The ill treatment of 
children has not only made them wretched at the 
time, but wretched for life ; tearing the fine contex- 
ture of their nerves, and roughening, by example, 
and by some secret and internal influence, the very 
constitution of their tempers. 

So much of the happiness of private life, and the 
virtues of mothers and daughters in particular, de- 
pend on the government of the temper, that the 
temper ought to be a principal object of regard in a 
well conducted education. The suffering of chil- 
dren to tyraiinize, without control, over servants 
and inferiors is, I am convinced, the ruin of many 
an amiable disposition. The virtues of humanity, 
benevolence, humility, cannot be too early enforced ; 
at the same time care should be taken, that an infant 
of two or three years old should never be beaten or 
spoken to harshly for any offence which it can pos- 
sibly commit. In short, let every method be used 
ivhich reason, religion, prudence, and experience can 
suggest, to accomplish the pui^ose of sweetening the 
temper, and banishing the furies from society. May 
the endeavours be successful; and may we only 
read, that there have, indeed, been such animals as 
shrews and viragos, but that the breed is extinct in 
England, like the breed of wolves ! 

i have been much pleased with tlie lovely picture 
of Serena, in Mr. Hay ley's instructive poem, the 
Triumphs of Temper ; and I cannot conclude with- 
out earnestly intreating the ladies to view it as a 
lookiog-glass, by which they may learn to dress 
their minds in a manner which can never be out of 
fashion; but which will enable them to secure, as 
well as extend, their conquests ; and to charm^ even 
when the lilies and roses are all withered. If the 
poem should effect its very laudable purpose, the 
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Virtues, the Muaes, and tbe Graces, sliould unite ta 
form a wreath for the poefs brow, and hail him as 
the restorer of a golden age. WUle every mother, 
wife, and daughter, aspires at the virtues of a Serena, 
let Alecto, Megsera, and Tisiphone, be confined in 
chains to the infernal regions, and forbidden ever 
more to arise and assume the shape of a British 
lady I 
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On the moral Effects of a good Tragedy, 

It is with regret I observe, ikoA a taste for the 
noblest part of theatrical amnsements, the repre- 
sentation of tragedy, is rather on the decline. It 
strongly marks the frivolity of an age, when the 
buskin is excluded for the sock, and the public atten- 
tioA too much engaged by dancers, singers, and har- 
lequins, to admit the serious yet lively pleasures of 
the Tragic Muse. 

There seems to me to be no method more effec- 
tual of softening the ferocity, and improving the 
minds, of the lower classes of a ereat capital, than 
tbe frequent exhibition of tra^cal pieces, on which 
tiie disti^ss is carried to the highest extreme, and 
the moral at once self-evident, affecting, and in- 
structive. The multitudes of those who cannot read» 
or, if they could, have neither time nor abilities for 
deriving much advantage from reading, are power- 
fully impressed, through the medium of the eyes and 
ears, with those important truths, which, while they 
illuminate the understanding, correct and mollify the 
heart. Benevole^nce, justice, heroism, and the wis- 
dom of moderating the passions, are plainly pointed 
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out, and forcibly recommended to those savage sons 
of uncaltivated nature, who have few opportunities^ 
and would have no inclination for instruction, if it 
did not present itself under the form of a deUghtful 
amusement. The human heart in general, whether 
it beats in the bosom of him who has been improved 
by education, or of the neglected child of poverty, is 
taught to exercise some of its most amiable propen^ 
sities by the indulgence of commiseration in scenes 
of fancied woe. Were the Theatre under certain 
regulations, a man might go to it as he goes to 
church, to learn his duty, and it might justly be 
honoured with the appellation, which it has often 
assumed, and be called the School of Virtue. 

There are certainly a thousand tragedies of more 
classical merit, but few better calculated to save the 
numerous and important classes of the plebeian 
order from wallowing in vice, theft, intemperance, 
and wretchedness of every kind, than the tragedy of 
George Barnwell. Common and illiterate minds can- 
not follow the high flights of sublime poetry, nor 
understand the beauties of blank verse; but the 
language of Lillo in this humble tale, is level to the 
lowest degree of intellect. It must, indeed, give 
pleasure to every friend of unassuming merit, to 
find the due tribute of applause paid to the modest 
lillo by one of the best of all modem judges, the 
Critic and Philosopher of Salisbury. He, whose 
taste was formed on the purest models, and cor- 
rected by the strictest rules, has not hesitated to 
Slace the Fatal Curiosity in the very first rank of 
ramatic compositions. And George Barnwell, 
however it may be affectedly despised by the silly 
votaries of fashion, who abominate it as low, de- 
serves no less to be esteemed for its moral excel- 
lence, than the other for its classical. It has, per- 
haps, saved as many from an ignominious end, as 
the Beggar's Opera has hastened to it. That any 
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moralisty or man of observation, can entertain a 
doubt concerning the effect, on the upper gallery, of 
a play in which thieves and harlots are represented 
as amiable and innocent characters, and all the rest 
of society as rogues, evinces, in this instance, an 
ignorance of human nature. The representation 
of the Beggar's Opera is not only an outrage on 
civilized society, but an extreme act of cruelty to 
those wretched boys and girls, who have been al- 
lured to the paths of destruction, by viewing them 
thus strewed with artificial flowers. Take away 
the disgrace, the shame, and the first fine sensibi- 
lities of timid vice, and you remove a restraint, the 
force of whose operation neither precepts nor laws 
can ever supply. Suppose a country lad, with all 
his native modesty about him, allured to the Thea- 
tre by the Beggar's Opera. In a few hours he un- 
dergoes a peri'ect metamorphosis. He thinks him- 
self illuminated, and despises the honest old folks at 
home, who have hitherto con^ned him, as he sup- 
poses, in childish ignorance. His perverted ambi- 
tion takes an unfortunate turn ; and if he arrives not 
at the honour of dyifig like a Macheath, he will at 
least endeavour to deserve it. Such, I am well as- 
sured, is often a true case ; but even the miserable 
creatures who are far gone in the paths which lead 
through villany to ruin, may be called back by the 
melancholy tale of poor George Barnwell. There 
are many other Tragedies in the English languim^e 
which convey admirable morals to the lower classes, 
and have undoubtedly rescued many a wretch, who 
was deaf to a parent's voice and a preacher's admo- 
nition, from the dominion of an evil spirit. 

But, indeed, there is no class of the people, how- 
ever refined and polished, ^which may not receive 
such benefits from a well written Tragedy, as scarcely 
any other mode of instruction can afford. He who 
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has eiitei^ into all the feelings of a Shakspeare, 
ao Otway» a Rowe, aa Addison ^ may be said to 
have assimilated with their souls, and snatched a 
sacred spark, which cannot fail* to kindle something 
in himself resembling the etherial fire of true genius. 
His nature will be improved, and a species of 
wisdom and elevation of spirit, which was in vain 
sought for in academic groves, may at last be im- 
bibed in the Theatres. Philosophy may catch a 
warmth of the drama which is capable of advancing 
it to nobler heights than she would otherwise have 
attained. Socrates, whose benevolence and wisdom 
appeared to have something of divinity, was the 
voluntary assistant of Euripides in the 'Composition 
of his tragedies ; and undoubtedly was of opinion, 
that he taught philosophy to instruct the herd of 
mankind in the most effectual manner, when he 
introduced her to their notice in the buskin. 

Instructive, entertaining, animating, and ennobling, 
as is the spirit of the tragic muse, is it not wonder- 
ful that many can slight its efficacy, or view its fine 
productions on the stage with perfect insensibility? 
Vet, he who surveys the seats in the theatre where 
opulence and fashion take their place, will find many 
a painted and powdered figure of both sexes, which 
appeal^ to view a Lear, a Shore, a Hamlet, and u 
Harlequin, with the same heavy eye ; nor shows one 
emotion, except it be of laughter, while nature is 
most powerfully attracting the sacred fountain of 
tears, wherever it has not been closed by affectation, 
by a natural or an acquired stupidity. It seems, 
indeed, to be a part of the contemptible vanity 
which characterizes the age, to laugh 1at public spec- 
tacle when others are serious, and to be serious 
when others laugh. • " Who, indeed," says the fine- 
bred lady, " would be sincerely affected by any thing 
said or done by the low creatures on the stage V 
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Some tpectaUmy on tlie other huid, lose «0 the 
effect of the piece by attending to the identical men 
and women who act^ rather than to the characters 
which they represent. They also admire Mr. or 
Mrs. such an one's coat, gown, cap, shoe, leg, 
or hand, bnt forget the hero and the heroine, the 
poet and the poem. 

The taste lor ridicule, which greatly prevails in a 
mean, selBsh, debauched, and trifling age, contri- 
butes to prevent the genuine effect of Tragedy. 
Great laughers are seldom susceptible of deep or 
serious impressions. While the dead lie scattered 
on the stage, and every thing is presented to the 
view which ought to excite pity and toror, the 
joker dissipates the sweet sorrow of sympathy by 
the introduction of a ludicrous idea. Ridi(»le, in- 
deed, seems to become a weapon in the hands of the 
wicked, destructive of taste, feeing, morality, and 
religion. 

The addition of a ludicrous epilogue, a faioe, 
pantomine entertainment, and of dances betweea 
the acts, has often been lamented as destructive of 
the effects of the finest tragedy. It is trae, that 
they who live to please, must please in order to live ; 
and therefore the players and their managers are 
not culpable. They must not only provide manly 
amusements for men, but childish diveisiotts for 
children and schoolboys. These entertainments 
have, indeed, often that ingenuity and drollery in 
them, which may, at a proper season, relax the 
most rigid philosophy. 1 censure not the things 
themselves, but the time of dieir introduction. After 
the soul has been deeply impressed with serious 
and virtuous sentiments, it is surely lamentable, that 
every mark should be effiiced by harlequins and 
buffoons. It must be remembered, that I am speaking 
only of the moral effects of the drama, and I believe 
every one will agree, that these would be more suq- 
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eeflsfuliy produced, if the entertainment, as it is 
called by way of eminence, preceded the Tragedy. 
The spectator would then retire to his pillow with 
bis fancy full of fine poetic images, and his heart 
glowing with every elevated idea of moral rectitude. 
But now, his feelings are so trifled with and tanta- 
lized, that at last he grows callous to the tenderest 
pathos, and attends the theatre merely as a critic in 
acting, instead of an interested partaker in the scenes 
which pass in review. 

In times, when manly minds are necessary to 
save a sinking empire, and retard the decline of a 
degenerating people, every mode of improving the 
hearts of the community at large, in the serious and 
severer virtues, ought to be applied with avidity. 
The Theatre opens a fine school for the accomplish- 
ment of this end ; and it would certainly contribute 
greatly to accelerate the general improvement, if 
there were less singing, dancing, and buffoonery, 
and more Tragedy. But some great man, by which 
epithet I mean, in this place, a titled and fashionable 
man, must set the example of admiring it, or else all 
the muses themselves might rack their inventions in 
composing the melancholy tale, with no other effect 
than that of diffusing sleep or smiles throughout Pit, 
Box, and Gallery. 



No. CXXIV. 



On the Influence of Politics^ as a Subject of Con- 
versation, on the State of Literature. 

Tt is a mark of the social and public spirit of this 
nation, that there is scarcely a member of it who 
does no^ bestow a very considerable portion (^ his 
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time and thoughts in studying its political welfare, 
its interest, and its honour. Though this general 
taste for politics, -from the highest to the lowest or- 
ders of the people, has a^brded subjects for comic 
ridicule, yet, I cannot help considering it both as a 

Eroof of uncommon liberality, and as one of the 
rmest supports of civil liberty. It kindles and 
keeps alive an ardent love of freedom. It has 
hitherto, preserved that glorious gift of God frpm the 
rude hand of tyranny, and tends, perhaps, more than 
any other cause, to communicate the noble fire of 
true patriotism to the bosoms of posterity. While 
we watch vigilantly over every political measure, 
and communicate an alarm through the empire, with 
a speed almost equal to the shock of electricity, 
there will be no danger lest a King should establish 
despotism, even though he were to invade the rights 
of his people at the head of his standing army. 

But as zeal without knowledge is subversive of 
the purpose which it mcdns to promote ; it becomes' 
a true friend to his country to endeavour to unite 
with the love of liberty, the love of knowledge. It 
unfortunately happens, that political subjects are of 
80 warm and animating a nature, that they not only 
appear to interest, in a very high degree, but to 
engross the attention. The newspapers form the 
whole library of the jpolitician, the coffeehouse is 
bis school, and he prefers the Gazette, and an acri- 
monious pamphlet, for or against the ministry, to all * 
that was ever written by a Homer, or discovered by 
a Newton, 

To be a competent judge either of political mea- 
sures or events, it is necessary to possess an enlight- 
ened understanding, and the liberal spirit of philo- 
sophy ; it is necessary to have read history, and to 
have formed right ideas of the nature of man and of 
civil society.* But I know not how it happens, the 
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most ignorant and passionate are apt to be the most 
decisiTe in delivering tlveir sentiments on the very 
complicated subjects of political controversy. A 
roan, whose education never extended beyond 
writing and the four rules, will determine at once, 
and with the most authoritative air, such questions 
as would perplex the wisest statesman adorned with 
all human learning, and assisted by the experience 
and advice of the most cultivated persons in the 
nation. Even gentlemen, according to the common 
acceptation of that title, or those who have fortunes, 
and have received the common instruction of the 
times, are seldom able to judge with propriety in 
politics, though they are usually inclined to dictate 
with passion. Is it possible that, from having learned 
only the first elements of Latin and French, and the 
arts of dancing, fencing, and fiddling, in perfection, a 
man should be qualified, I do not say to sit as a Se- 
nator, but to expatiate, with sufficient judgment and 
intelligence, on the propriety and nature of any 
public transaction, or system of government ? But 
lie is worth an estate of a thousand a year, and 
therefore, though all his other merit, in kind and 
degree, may be like that of a master of the cere- 
monies, or that of a skilful groom and whipper-in, 
be thinks he has a right to give law to the neigh- 
bourhood in political conversation. His ideas are 
confined to narrow limits; and as his patriotism is 
for the most part spite, so his support of a ministry 
is, in some respects, self-interest. It must be so; 
for a man, whose mind is not enlarged and cultivated, 
cannot entertain so liberal a system of opinions as 
those of real patriotism. 

But even among persons whose mind^ are suf- 
ficiently improved to distinguish and pursue the 
good of man and of society, independently either of 
passion or of private advantage, the rage n>r politics 
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often proceeds too far, and absorbs all other objects. 
In vain does the hand of art present the picture or 
repeat the melody of music ; for the eye is blind, the 
ear is deaf to all but the news and the newspaper. 
'Poetry, philolo^, elegant and polite letters, in all 
their ramifications, display their alluring charms in 
vain to him, whose head and heart still vibrate with 
the harsh and discordant sounds of a political dis- 
pute at the tavern. Those books, whose tendency 
is only to promote elegant pleasures or advance 
science, which flatter.no party, and gratify no ma- 
lignant passion, are suffered to fall into oblivion : 
while a pamphlet which espouses the cause of any 
political men or measures, however inconsiderable 
its literary merit, is extolled as one of the first produc- 
tions of modern literature. But meagre is the food fur- 
nished to the mind of man by the declamation of a 
party bigot. From a taste for trash, and a disrelish 
of the wholesome food of the mind, and from the 
consequent neglect of solid learning, mere politicians 
are prevented from receiving valuable improvement; 
and the community, together with literature, is at 
last deeply injured. For when learning is little 
respected, it will naturally decline; and that the 
mental darkness, consequent on its decline, leads to 
the establishment of despotism, every one who has 
surveyed the pictures of mankind, as portrayed by 
the pencil of History, will immediately acknowledge.. 
What did Athens and Rome retain of their ancient 
dignity when their learning and their arts were no 
more 1 That the light of learning should ever again 
be extinguished, may appear a visionary idea to an 
Englishman: but so it did to a Roman, in the days 
of Cicero. Notwithstanding the multiplication of 
books by the art of printing, both they, and all value 
for them, may vanish, together with the power of 
understanding them, if the fury of politics should oc- 
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casioQ a contempt for letters and for education, and 
should convert the leaders of a^ieopleintoGoths and 
Vandals. 

He who would sLdd an elegance to politics, and 
distinguish his conversation on the subject from 
the vociferation of porters in an alehouse, should in- 
spect the finished pieces of antiquity, and learn to 
view public acts and counsels in the light in which 
they appeared to those whom the world has long 
considered as some of the best and politest teachers 
of political wisdom. If he possesses not taste 
enough to relish the works of poetical imagination, 
let him confine himself to such authors as Thucy* 
dides and Xenophon, Polybius and Plutarch, livy 
and Sallust. Politics will assume new ffrace by 
communicating with history and philosophy; and 
political conversation, instead of a vague, passionate, 
and declamatory effusion of undigested ideas, will 
become a most liberal exercise of the faculties, and 
form a mental banquet, at which the best and wisest 
of mankind might indulge their finer appetites with 
insatiable avidity. What can constitute a more 
rational object of contemplation than the noble 
fabric of society, civilized by arts, letters, and re- 
ligion? What can better employ our sagacity, 
than to devise modes for its improvement and preser- 
vation? 

Not only the understanding, the taste, the tem- 
per of a people, but the sjpirit also, will be greatly 
- improved by learning ffblitics of the Greeks and 
Romans. No man of feeling ever yet read livy 
without learning to detest slavery, and to glow with 
a love and emulation of public virtue. The Greek 
and Roman spirit cannot be too much encouraged 
by those who have a just idea of the dignity of a 
true Englishman, and desire to maintain it. And 
let it be remembered, that the Athenians, in their 
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most glorious periods, were as much attached to 
politics and news as Britons ever were; but that 
they preserved, amidst the warmest contests, a re- 
fined taste and delicate passion for the politest 
learning, and the profoundest philosophy. 



No. CXXV. 

On Buffoonery in Conversation. 

It is sweet, says the agreeable poet of Venusium, 
to lay aside our wisdom, and to indulge on a proper 
occasion a species of temporary folly. He, indeed, 
must be outrageously severe, who would prohibit 
any pleasing mode of passing our leisure hours, 
while it is consistent with innocence, and the nature 
of a being eminently distinguished by the. fine facul- 
ties of reason, fancy, memory, and renection. Charm- 
ing is the social hour when solidity of judgment is 
enlivened by brilliancy of wit, and the lively sallies 
of imagination by a sweet interchange of pensive 
gravity. Ease, freedom, and the unstudied effusion 
of the sentiments which naturally arise in cultivated 
minds, form a very delightful recreation; and dis- 
miss the mind to its serious employments with new 
alacrity. Those among the ancients, who were most 
celebrated for their wisdom, were remarkable for a 
cheerful and equable gaiety, and often diverted them- 
selves, in their intervals of severer meditation, with 
jests and drollery. Who more cheerful than the 
gentle Socrates ? Who more delighted with a joke 
than the dignified Cicero ? But, at the same time, 
few were equally capable of maintaining a legitimate 
conversation in all its gravity and elegance. The 
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conrersations of Socrates, preserved b^ his eloquent 
disciples, breathe a wisdom approaching to divine; 
and Cicero*s book, de Oratare, is one of the noblest 
monuments of polished urbanity, as are many of his 
philosophical pieces of speculative wisdom. 

But. there prevails at present a taste for low and 
noisy mirth, which totally precludes all delicacy of 
sentiment, all exercise of reason and invention, and 
almost degrades us to the level of those ludicrous 
animals, whom nature has rendered so wonderfully 
expert in the art of mimicry. Many persons, who 
imagine themselves remarkably endowed with hu- 
mour, and the power of delighting whatever company 
they deign to bless with their presence, are apt to 
give their tongues a license to wander without the 
reins of judgment, to affect uncommon expressions, 
attitudes, grimaces, and modes of address and beha- 
viour ; and to imagine, that oddity is humour, eccen- 
tricity wit, downright nonsense prodigiously droll, 
and rudeness infinitely entertaining. If the company 
are as foolish as the pretended wit ; or, indeed, if 
they are very polite and good natured, they seldom 
refuse the easy tribute of a laugh, either real or af- ' 
fected ; and the joker, animated by bis fancied en- 
couragement, proceeds in his extravagant sallies, till 
his assumed folly approaches veiy nearly to real 
idiotism. In the mean time, as he draws the atten- 
tion of the company on himself, and engrosses ^i the 
time and talk, he not only lowers himself, but pre- 
vents others from rising ; relaxes the tone of his own 
mind, and of all around, to a state of imbecility, aild 
at once prevents the opportunity and the power of 
uttering a single idea worth remembrance. Noise 
and laughter are but meagre food for the mind ; and 
however pleased people may appear, they commonly 
retire from the company in which these have formed 
the only entertainment, with an unsatisfied and un- 
easy vacuity, with disgust and disagreeable reflection. 
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•It irery often happens, that these facetious gentle- 
men rely upon more expeditious methods of becom- 
ing prodigioudy entertaining than any thing which 
requires utterance. They enter a rpom, and sit down 
gravely, with their wigs on one side, or with the back 
part of it oyer their forehead. They take great de- 
%fat in the practical joke ; and if they can pick your 
pocket of your handkerchief, smut your face, draw 
your chair from under you, or make you a fool, as 
they <^llit, they consider themselves as other Yoricks, 
and as fellows of infinite humour, endowed with 
peculiar talents for setting the table on a roar. It 
might, indeed, be said with truth, that they literally 
make fools of themselves, and appear ambitious of 
supplying that order which was once very common, 
but is now either a little out of fashion, or introduced 
in disguise ; I mean the order of professed and hire- 
ling fools, for the amusement of the nobility. It has 
indeed been jocularly said, that many of the nobility 
in the present age, execute the office in their own 
persons to save expense. 

Now, though there were nothing criminal in buf-^ 
foonery, yet as it tends, when too long continued, to 
weaken the faculties of the mind, to exclude all atten-. 
tion to any thing serious, and to divest conversation 
of its powers of affording improvement, as well as 
pleasure, it b certainly to be wished that it were, in 
some measure, restrained. I say restrained only* 
for I do not know any just reason why any method 
of innocently amusing the mind, during a short in- 
terval of inaction should be utterly forbidden. Man 
is an animal that delights in variety; mirth and 
mimicry, jest arid jollity, quips and cranks, and 
wanton wiles; and laughter, holding both his sides, 
are certainly no less allowable as the means of re- 
laxation, than cards, backgammon, billiards, and the 
bottle. He is wise who requires moderation in all 
these indulgences ; but he who inveighs against any 
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of them in the gross, and without exception, has 
taken a false estimate of human nature, and is not to 
be considered as a moralist, but as a declaimer. If 
any one rule will admit of universal application, it is 
that which directs us to observe the golden mean. 

I could never admire the wisdom of certain self- 
elected legislators of graceful behaviour, who seem 
to forbid us to laugh, with much greater strictness 
than they would have prohibited the violation of 
the Decalogue. To be remarkable for laughing, is 
not only ungraceful, but a sign of folly. But God 
has distinguished mail by the power of risibility, and 
there is no reason why he should not exercise it on 
proper occasions ; and, perhaps, there would be no 
occasion more proper, than when a disciplined fop 
shows,, by his behaviour, that he prefers the varnish 
of external grace to honour and to honesty. 
. Wit, it has been said, does not naturally excite 
laughter. But this observation, though true in part, 
'is not universally true ; for wit, united with humour, 

Possesses such a command of the risible muscles, that 
e must be a stoic, or a very ill natured man, who is 
able to resist the impulse. I should, indeed, have 
no favourable opinion of that man's heart or dispo- 
sition, who could be present at a truly comic scene 
without laying aside his severity, and shaking his 
sides with q.s much glee as the ingenuous child of 
nature. And if it is a weakness not to be able to 
refrain from laughter at a ludicrous object, it is a 
weakness of all others the most pardonable ; apd it 
is surely better to be weak than malignant. But, in 
truth, tne weakness consists only in laughing immo- 
derately or frequently without an adequate object. 

In every convivial meeting of elegant and polished 
company, the Muses and the Graces should be of 
the party. The first honours and attention should be 
paid to them ; but let not Comus and Jocus be for- 
bidden to follow in their train, and under their com- 
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^and. The entcrtaiiiiiipnt will be thus heightened 
and varied, and good sense and decorum derive new 
lustre from good humour. We would, indeed, re* 
strain that excessiTo and rude mirth which originati 
in levity and folly, and becomes what is called 
buffoonery ; but far be it from us to banish that 
sprightliness which naturally results from the gaiety 
of innocence. Joy, while we are blessed with health 
and ease, and nhat the stoics call EuROiA, or tho 
well flowing of tlie stream of life, is gratitude and 
obedience. . 



Oh the Style of Xenophon and 'Plato, 

Writers, who have displayed any of that uniform 
peculiarity in their style which renders it easily 
imitable, however popular they may become at their 
first appearance by gralifying the passion for novelty, 
are by no means the most perfect writers ; but are 
to be classed with those artists of the pencil, whom 
the painters distinguish by the appellation of Man- 
nerists. Simplicity of diction, as it is one of the most 
engaging beauties, is also one of the most difficult ta" 
imitate. Itexhibits no prominency of feature, but di»>^ 
plays one whole, properly erabellished with a thoit- 
sand little graces, no one of which obtrudes itself in 
such a manner as to destroy the appearance of a per- 
fect symmetry. In tliis species of excellence Xeno' 
phon is confessedly a model. He has been called 
the Attic 'Nluse and the Attic Bee. It has been said, 
that the Muses would express themselves in his lan- 
guage, tliat his style is sweeter than honey, that the 
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Graces themselveis appear to have assisted in its for- 
mation ; but though all this power is justly due, yet 
it would be difficult to point but any one beauty 
which recurs so often in the same form, as to charac* 
terize his composition. 

But the numerous writers who have imitated the 
lUirabler, or the Adventurer, are discovered in their 
aifectation, before the reader hi(s perused a single 
page. The very peculiar manner of those excellent 
penormances has been easily imitated by inferior 
writers, and more easily caricatured. Addison i9 
simple and natural, and, consequently, has not 'often 
been mimicked with equal success. Indeed, the 
nearer we approach to the manner of Addison, the 
more agreeable is our style; but, I belieVe, none 
ever admired the style of the Rambler, but in the 
hands of its original author. The satirical writer of 
Lexiphanes easilv rendered it ridiculous ; and though, 
in some of Aikm^s prosaic pieces, there is a very 
serious and good imitatsott of it, yet we are raider 
disposed to smile than admire. Affectation always 
borders on buriesque ; but a manner which derives 
Us graces from nature, cannot be rendered ridiculous. 
The style of Xenophon, like the philf>sopher whom 
he records, is proof against the sportive and malig- 
nant.buffoqneiy of an Aristophanes. 
'' It is however certain, that every beauty cannot be 
combined under one form. If the style of Xenophon 
displays grace, ease, and sweetness ; it is deficient 
in magnificence, in weight, in authority, and in 
dignity. But it should be remembered, that the 
Yenus of MecHci is not to be censured, because it 
wants the nerves and muscles of the Farnesian Her- 
cules. It appears to me, however, that though 
some of the most popular writers of England yield 
to Xenophon in the softer graces, they greatly 
excel him in masculine beauty. The authors of the 
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Rambler, <^ the AdyenUirer, aad some of iheir ku- 
tatorsy Wl be fouod to possess a svperioiity id tiiis 
lespect, oa a fair comparison. Indeed, if there were 
more singularities and deviations from simplicity than 
are to be found in those volumes, their excellent 
sense and fine morality ought to exalt their authors 
to a degree of honour, far superior to any which can 
be derived from a skill in composition. 

According t6 the opinions of the best judges, 
ancient and modem, the greatest master of the b^u- 
ties of style whom the world ever saw, was the divine 
Plato. The ancients hesitated not to assert, in the 
zeal of their admiration, that if Jupiter were to speak 
in the language of Greece, he would infallibly ex- 
press himself in the diction of Plato. He possessed 
the art of combining severity with grace, and sweet- 
ness with grandeur ; and to him we owe a similar 
combination, in the great orator and philosopher of 
Rome, who formed his style»on the model of Plato ; 
and has given us a resemblance scarcely less exact 
than that of the bust to its mould, or of the waxen 
seal to the sculptored gem. 

The introductions to the dialogues of Cioero are 
always peculiarly beautiful; so also are those of 
Plato. It is agreeable to call to mind the sweet 
spot which Plato represents as the scene where the 
dialogues passed, in language no less delightful than/ 
the scene itself. ^ -^^ 

* The river Uissus glided over the pebbles in a clear 
stream, but so shallow that you might have walked 
through it without any great inconvenience. . At a 
small distance rose a tall plane tree, spreading its 
broad foliage to a considerable distance, and flou- 
rishing in all (he mature luxuriance of summer 
beauty. At the root of the tree issued a spring, 4edi- 
cated to Achelous and the Nymphs, and remarkable 
for its coo^jmd limpid water. The softest herbage 
grew round its little banks, the verdure of which was 
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rendered perpetual by the refreshing moisture of the 
spring, as it flowed down a gentle declivity. ^ 
sweet and cooling breeze generally breathed along 
the shade, and great numbers of Cicadae, taking 
shelter from the sun, resorted to the coverts, and maxle 
an agreeable kind of natural music with their little 
notes, which seldom ceased. Plato adds several 
other agreeable heightenings of the scene, in which 
•moral and philosophical beauty was to emulate the 
beauties of nature. The language of Plato adds 
charms to the whole, as variegated colours illuminate 
and embellish the plain sketches of the chalk or 
penciled outline. 

It is no wonder that philosophy, recommended by 
such graces as these, was found to render her vota- 
ries enamoured. Virtue and public spirit can 
scarcely ever want their admirers and followers, 
when ibey are decorated in a manner which sets off 
their own loveliness to the greatest advantage. It is 
to be lamented, for the sake of virtue, that Lord 
Shaftesbury was a sceptic. His style was a fine 
imitation of Plato, ana displays such beauties as 
might conceal the ugliness of a deformed system. 
Mr. Harris has also exhibited the Platonic graces in 
high perfection ; and I cannot help considering it as 
a mark of defective taste that he is not more popular. 
His style appears to be one of the most elegant, clas- 
sical, and judiciously ornamented among all the Eng- 
lish writers of the present century. They who have 
raised their taste so as to perceive his beauties, will 
consider the style of many writers, whom they once 
admired, as comparatively barbarous. He who never 
tasted the pineapple, the peach, and the nectarine, 
may probably suppose that he enjoys the most exqui- 
site flavour of the fruit garden while he is feasting 
on a pippin ; as he, who never partook of the pippin, 
may devour a crab, and admire it as a delicacy. 

A critic of antiquity, Dionysius the Halicamas* 
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sian, has discovered oiaDy and great faults in the 
style of Plato. He seems to think the epithets too 
poetical, the metaphors too bold, the matter too al- 
legorical. Pompey the Great disputed the point 
witfa him ; and there is a curious letter extant on the 
subject, from the critic to the statesman. It is, in- 
deed, obvious to remark, that though Plato would not 
admit Homer into his republic^ he has admitted many 
of his beauties into his style ; and has often written 
with an enthusiastic warmth, which they, who have 
not partaken of the afflatus to which he somewhere 
pretended, cannot entirely approve. A cold critic, 
like Dionysius, would naturally be disgusted with 
it ; but we cannot Ibten to his censures of a noble 
genius, who snatched graces beyond the reach of art ; 
whom Pompey approved, and wlom Tully almost 
idolized. When specimens of perfect composition 
were to be pointed out, the choice has fallen on the 
Georgics of Virgil, and the Menexenus of Plato. 

Both Xenophon and Plato display, what is more 
valuable than all verbal elegance, a fine system of 
morahty, which long shone forth in the world as a 
light linequaled, till the sun of Revelation arose. If 
Xenophon*s Memoirs were divested of a few super- 
fluities and a few absurdities, I should not fear to 
assert that they approach very nearly to the Gospel, 
in theexhibition of instructive lessons, and a sublime, 
et encouraging, example of all human excellence : 
with respect to the calumnies advanced against 
Socrates, they undoubtedly originated from the 
father of lies. And those writers are to be esteemed 
the enemies to human virtue and happiness, who em- 
ploy their ingenuity in detracting from illustrious and 
established reputation. 
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No. CXXVII. 
On the Adwzntagesderivablejrom National Adversity. 

It is very certain that national prosperity, as it is 
comprehended in the idea of numerous fleets and 
armies, of extensive empire, large revenues, advan- 
tageous commerce, and a pro&sion of money in 
specie^ is a kind of good by no means necessarily 
connected with moral good, or with the substantial 
happiness of individuals. It makes a splendid figure 
in Imagination's eye ; but to Reason, it appears in a 
very questionable shape, and experience is able to 
evince tlfat it has always <lifFused profligacy and 
misery through the walks of private life ; and, by in- 
troducing luxifty; licentiousness, indolence, and cor- 
ruptfbn,iias at once destroyed all that can render 
- human nature dignified and happy, and precipitated 
the decline and the downfal of empires themselves, 
while triumphing in fancied glory. 

It has been observed, that the Bodies Politic and 
Natural bear to each other a remarkable analogy. 
A human form pampered, bloated, and plethoric, 
will often have the appearance of strength, as well as 
, magnitude ; though no state of it can be less adapted 
to facilitate the animal movements, or in greater 
danger of a hasty dissolution. The body politic also 
loses in muscular force, as much as it acquires of 
unwieldy size, till by the gradual decrease of vigour, 
and augmentation of weight, it totters on its baseless 
supports, and, at last, lies level in the dust with 
Babylon and ancient Rome. Luxury, the inevitable 
consequence of what is falsely called national pros- 
perity, becomes the grave of empires, and of all tha 
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could adorn them ; or render their longer duration 
a rational object of desire. 

There is, undoubtedly, a certain degree of magni- 
tude, at which, when a State is arrived, it must, of 
necessity, undergo the alternative of being purged 
of its peccant humours, or falling into a nerveless 
languor and consequent decline.' Perhaps our own 
country has already arrived at that degree, and is 
now, under the operation of Divine Providence, suf- 
fering the amputation of its morbid excrescences, for 
the salvation of its health and existence. It may lose 
some of its revenues ; but it will save and meliorate 
its morals and its liberty. Ministers may be shaken 
from their seats, pensioners and placemen may be re- 
duced to despair, funds may be annihilated, and 
estates brought down to their natural value; but 
freedom, but virtue, but industry, but the British 
constitution, but human nature, shall survive the 
wreck, and emerge, like silver and gold when tried by 
the fire, with new value and additional lustre. After 
a state of political adversity, something may take 
place in the society, similar to the expected renova- 
tion of all things after the general conflagration of 
the universe. 

Distress and dilfficulty are known to operate, in 
private life, as the spurs of diligence. Powers which 
would for ever have lain dormant in the halcyon days 
of ease and plenty, have been called forth by adver- 
sity, and have advanced their possessor to the most 
enviable heights of virtue, happiness, and glory. 
Man is naturally indolent, and, when undisturbed, 
will bask and sleep in the sonshine till the sleep of 
death ; bat, when roused by the blast and the thun- 
der, he rises, strains every sinew, and marches on to 
enterprise. Success will almost infallibly attend 
great exertions uniformly and resolutely continued ; 
so jthat what begun in misery ends in triumph, as the 
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sun which rose in a mist descends with serenity^ and 
paints the whole horizon with gold and purple. 

Public industry may be excited in the same man- 
ner, and in the same degree, by public misfortunes. 
The nation is impoverished, or in other words, its 
superfluities are retrenched. It is an event devoutly 
to be wished. Luxury, with ten thousand evils in 
her train, is obliged to withdraw, and the humble 
virtues, whom she had driven, by her insolence, into 
exile, cheerfully advance from their concealment. 
Industry and frugality take the lead ; but to what a 
degree oi vigour must every muscle of the body 
politic be braced, when every member is, in some 
measure, actuated by industry and frugality. No 
man ever yet exertea himself to the utmost of his 
strength ; nor is it on record, that any state was ever 
yet so. exhausted, bat that, while it enjoyed liberty. 
It might draw new resources from its own vitals. 
Though the tree is lopped, yet so long as the root 
Femains unhurt, it will throw out a greater luxuriancy 
of branches, produce fruit of better flavour, and de- 
rive fresh vigour from the axe. If one has acciden- 
tally disturbed an ant-hill, or broken the fabric of 
the hive, though the little animals appeared before 
to have exerted their utmost eflbrts, yet it is 
amazing, with what additional diligence they apply 
themselves to repair the depredation. Not a mo- 
ment is allowed for despondency. The earth and 
the air glow with motion, and the misfortune seems 
immediately to add to thieir spirits, and ultimately 
both to their store and segurity. 

The beautiful description which Virgil has given 
us of the busy scene in which the Tyrians are en- 
gaged in building Carthage, represents, in a most 
lively manner, the alacrity with which human crea- 
tures are found to exert themselves, when instigated 
by the stimulus of necessity. An emulation of la- 
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bour seizes every bosom. No murmuring, no com- 
plainings in the street, but every one feels himself 
happy in proportion as he renders himself useful. 
Men's abilities rise with the occasion ; and political 
evil, like other evil, under the conduct of a merciful 
Deity, has produced extensive good, by calling forth 
some of the noblest exertions and most perfect cha- 
racters which have adorned the records of humaa 
nature. 

There is one beneficial effect of national adversity, 
of greater importance than any which I have enume- 
rated. It subdues the haughty soul elevated with 
riches, and inebriated with excess, and turns the at- 
tention to the King of kings, the Lord of lords, the 
only Ruler of princes, who, from His throne, beholds 
all nations, and bids the sceptre to depart from the 
wicked to the righteous. It teaches us to rely less 
upon our German-auxiliaries, our musquets, oar mor- 
tars, our cannon, our copper-bottomed men of war, 
oar generals, and our admirals, than on the Lord of 
Hosts. 

When he fights for us we shall conquer. Witt- 
out him, we shall in vain pat oar trust in a Bargoyne, 
a Ke|^, or a Comwalfis ; bot ** the ball of empire 
shall continue to roll on westward as it has ever yet 
done, till it stops in America, a worid onknown to 
Ae aadents, and which may save the tears of some 
fntore Alexander." 

If Providence shall have decreed the downfal of 
British supremacy, happy should I be to have sog- 
gested one idea which may stimidate the exertioBS of 
my countrymen, %mce more to raise the DoUe colomn 
on tfie basb of liberty and virtue ; or which may 
coascrfe them on its rains, and teadi them, while they 
sit by the waters of Ixtteniess, and hang their harps 
OD the willow, to think of Him who can make rivers 
of comfort to flow in the dreary desert. 
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No. CXXVIII. 

On some of the false Pretensions and Impositions of 
the Artful and Avaricious, 

Notwithstanding the pretensions of religion, 
philosophy, and education, the greater part of man- 
idnd appears to be restrained in their actual conducl^ 
by few efficient principles, but those which are dic- 
tated by a regard to interest. To the love of gain, 
and the weakness or want of principles, it must be 
imputed, that every occupation and department of life 
abounds with imposture. A mask is easily put on. 
Appearances are, indeed, far more easily assumed 
than realities; and they are often more successful 
and more plausible ; for the edifice of him, who em- 
ploys all his time and attention in gilding, painting, 
and carving the front, will much sooner attrac|b the 
notice and applause of the passenger, than that of 
him who has been solicitous only about the strength 
of the beam, and the massy firmness of the foundatioi]« 

So powerful are the instigations of avarice, and so 
easy is it to deceive the young, the simple, the inno* 
cent, and unsuspecting, that the intercourse among 
mankind would nave been one uniform commerce pf 
deceit, if it had not fortunately happened, that the 
same want of principle and superfluity of selfishness, 
which led the deceivers to impose upon mankind, 
induced them also to betray the arts of each other. 
Rival cheats, in the fury of jealous competition, have 
discovered the secrets of the juggling art, and opened 
the eyes of the deluded observers. 

But, as there is always a rising generation unac- 
quainted with the snares of the deceitful, nets and 
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traps are still laid wherever there is a probability of 
prey. It becomes those then, who have seen many 
of the arts of life, to let others profit by their expe- 
rience, and prevent the generous game from falling 
into the hands of the mercenary poacher. 

It may be prescribed as a rule which will not 
often fail in the application, that where extraordi- 
nary pretensions are made, either in the manual arts, 
the trades, or the professions, there is just ground 
for caution and suspicion. Solid merit, and real ex- 
cellence of every kind, usually confide in their own 
power of recommending themselves, while ignorance, 
and superficial skill, naturally endeavour to ensnare 
by cunning, what they cannot earn by desert. There 
is a delicacy and spirit attendant on real worth and 
ingenuity, which had rather be without success, than 
attain it by artifice and arrogant pretension. 

The prudent and experienced are generally on 
their guard against those numerous adventurers 
who rely for success on advertisements in the public 
papers. If there is any difference between the mercer, 
haberdasher, or wine merchant, who advertises his 
goods, and bim who does not, it is, that the adver- 
tiser sells, at a dearer price, a worse commodity. 
His shop IS a kind of trap, the bait is pretended 
cheapitess ; and many a young bird is caught with 
the chaff of a bargain. A wise man will take care 
not to lay cmt his money when things are to be sold 
at prime cost, and under prime cost, and twenty per 
eent. cheaper than the rest of the trade. Beware of 
those generous spirits, who sell their property^ or 
their industry, pro bono publico; beware, as you 
value your heakh and your Kfe, c^ those who will 
cure you of all diseases with a five shilling pill box ; 
beware of being pois<^ned by the vintner, who pro- 
mises you neat as imported ; which words being in* 
terpreted, signify a liquor in which not a drop of grape 
juice, or foreign spirits, is to be found, fieware ef 
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your parse and ^^our credulity, when you are offered 
to be taught more of the languages and sciences by 
a new method, in six months, six weeks, or six hours, 
than those who preside over schools can teach in six 
or sixteen years. Beware of a thousand artful 
tricks which are displayed in the newspapers, and 
which the deceitful art of man contrives, as the 
spider weaves his web, tp catch those who are unsus- 
pecting, because they are innocent. The true mean- 
lag of all pompous pretences, and inviting advertisi- 
meats is, that theij authors being distressed, and 
probably destitute both of character, friends, and 
merit, find an easy mode of supplying the defect, by 
digging pitfalls for the unwary, with whom the world 
must always abound, at the expense Of a few shil- 
lings for every ,snare. Such, indeed, is the credulity 
of mankind, that many a quack and pretender has 
possessed an estate in. the corner of a newspaper, 
equal to large freeholds of dirty acres. 

There are few departments in which more in- 
stances of deception occur, than in the lower walks 
of literature. It happens, that they who are to be 
mechanically instrumental in disseminating science 
and philosophy, and all the productions of human 
wit, constitute a very numerous body, consisting of 
many members in extreme indigence, from the 
author, by trade, down to the bookbinder and the 
devil. Employment must be provided for them all, 
or both they and their families must want bread. 
The press must, therefore, be constantly in motion ; 
but what is to supply it] A very few presses would 
be sufficient to prepare for the public view all pro- 
ductions really new and necessary. Compilations 
are formed under a thousand shapes and disguises ; 
and men of straw, adorned with Doctor's Degrees, 
and the dignity of Fellows of the Royal Society, are 
created by the iiat of the adventurous publisher, and 
stand forth as the renowned authors, in all the dig- 
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nity of a title page. From these powerful men in 
buckram issue grand and Imperial ^bibles. New Sys- 
tems of Geography^ Histories of England, and Col* 
lections of Voyages, with a permission to read the. 
first number, and return it if not approved, and a 
promissory note, generously engaging that all num- 
bers, exceeding a certain amount, shall be given 
gratis. But if any deceit can be excused, perhaps 
it is such an one as this, which feeds the hungry, 
clothes the naked, and communicates much enter- 
taining and useful knowledge among the poor. I 
wish as good an apology could be made tor those 
who are impelled by avarice, rather than want, to 
deceive the public ; to bring out with all the pomp 
of announcing advertisements, new editions of books, 
in which nothing has been reprinted but the title, 
to injure the character and sale of a work whenever 
the ingenious author prints it on his own account ; 
and to practise all those mean and base arts which 
are comprehended in the significant, but cant, ap- 
pellations of puffery and tricks in trade. Many a 
mean mind will perhaps take umbrage at these re- 
marks ; but I have long ago resolved to bear with 
patience, in the cause of truth, all the malice of her 
enemies. 

There are those who call such arts as these in- 
nocent frauds; but it is well remarked by a very 
sound moralist, that no frauds are innocent ; be- 
cause they destroy the confidence of society, on 
which our happiness and convenience in every part 
of our intercourse with each other, greatly depend. 
I will venture to add, that he who will cheat with- 
out remorse in one thing, will cheat in another when- 
ever he can do it with equal secresy and impunity. 
Though tricks in trad^, or the deceitful mysteries of 
a profession, may enable a man to raise a capital 
house of business, to be in a great way, or to be- 
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come' a good man, as the phrases are in the city, yet 
they can never be compatible with common honesty, 
nor render him more truly respectable, than the 
humbler adventurer who actually invades your fob, 
or rifles your pocket. 



No. CXXIX. 

On the prevailing Teiste in Pretty. 

Sweet poesy ! thou loveliest object of intellectual 
pursuit,-— But I am running into a rhapsody, when 
I intended only a dissertation. It is, indeed, diffi- 
cult not to be transported beyond the limits <^ coel 
criticism, ki contemplating the beauties which the 
magic hand of the poet raises around, wilih all the 
creative power of a real enchantment. From the 
cares of gain, the toils of ambition, the noise, tb« 
hurry, the vexation of a disordered world, we rise 
on the wings of poesy to etherial regions, where ail 
is sublime and tranquil ; or are wafted to visionaiy 
scenes, in which are displayed all the ddieiovs 
sweets of a paradise and an elyshm. Away, ye 

[^ sordid objects ; ye pollutions and incumbrances of 
the pure spirit ! Man is not tied down to you. Pro- 
vidence, m compassion to wretched mortals, has 
given them a power of forsaking this low orb, and 
soaring awhile, all mind, all spirit, all ecstasy, in the 
oar of the swan, on the wings of the eagle. 
Reason alone, with all her pretensions, is seldom 

i . sviieient to sooth our cares, and compose onr pas- 

sions; but melody and fancy united with her are 
capable of pouring balm into the wounded heart. 
In all nations, and in all ranks of the people, some 
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species of poetry has been cidtivated ; and a taste 
for it was undoubtedly implanted in our nature, that 
the sore evils of reality misht often be dieviated 
by the sweets of fiction. Wnen Pandora's box was 
opened on mankind, and misery diffused on every 
side, fancy, as well as hope, kindly lingered for our 
consolation. 

While we are tracing the love of song from the 
€svo.ured isles of the Southern Ocean to the regions 
of Iceland, we are naturally tempted to dwell, with 
particular attention, on the poetical taste of our own 
country, and our own times. 

I thmk it is not difficult to perceive, that the ad- 
mirers of English poetry are divided into two par- 
ties. The objects of their love are, perhaps, of 
equal beauty, though they greatly differ in their air, 
their dress, the turn of their features, and their com- 
plexion. On one side are the lovers and imitators of 
Spenser and Milton ; and on the other, those of Dry- 
den, Boileau, and Pope. 

Now it happens, unfortunately, that those who 
are in love with one of these forms are, sometimes, 
so blind to die charms of the other, as to dispute 
their existence. The author of the essay on Pope, 
who is himself a very agreeable poet, and <rf what I 
call the old school of f^glish poetry seems to deny 
the justice of Mr. Pope's claim to /the tide of a true 
poet, and to appropriate to him the subordinate cha- 
racter of a satirical versifier. On the other hand, 
the authors of the Traveller, and of the lives of the 
English Poets, hesitate not to strip the laurels from 
the brow of the lyric Gray. 

Goldsmith, in his life of Pamell, has invidiously 
compared the Night Piece on Death to Gray's 
Elegy; and in a manner, which beUays a little jea- 
lousy of a living poet's fame, given the preference 
to Famell* There is also a litde censure thrown 
on the Elegy, in a collection which Goldsmith pub- 
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lished under the titles of the Beauties of English 
Poetry. I remember to have heard Goldsmith con- 
verse, when I was very young, on 'several subjects 
of literature, and make some oblique and severe re- 
flections on the fashionable poetry. I became a 
convert to his opinion, because I revered his autho- 
rity. I took up the odes of Gray with unfavourable 
prepossessions, and in writing my remarks on them^ 
joined in the censure. I have since read them with 
great delight, and on comparing their style, and even 
their obscurity, with many of the finest pieces .of 
Lyric composition in all antiquity, I find a very great 
resemblance. I am not ashamed to retract my 
former opinion, and to pay the tribute of applause 
to those elegant friends. Gray and Mason. At the 
same time, while it is easy to discern that they differ 
greatly from the school of Dryden and Pope, it is 
no derogation from their merit to assert, that they 
are the genuine disciples of Spenser and Milton. 
Such also are the very elegant and learned brothers, 
one of whom presides, with so much honour over 
the school at Winchester, and the other has written 
an elegant an elaborate history of that English poetry 
in which himself excels. 

Goldsmith's Traveller is certainly a beautiful poem, 
and so are Dr. Johnson*s Imitations of Juvenal; but 
they and a thousand others of the same species, are 
of a different stamp from the English antique. They 
are excellent productions in one kind, but not less 
to are those of Gray and Mason in another. Let 
both schools flourish and receive their due applause, 
nor let those who have only acquired a taste for one, 
treat the other with contempt. Spenser and Milton 
drew not from a Gothic model, but from the po- 
lished Italians, who, though they had lost some of 
the purity and simplicity of ancient Rome, yet re- 
tained much of her elegance. I cannot help think- 
ing that his poetical ideas are confined, who has no( 
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obsenred wilh delight, the sweet linefl, the cweet laa- 

Suage, the sweet fancy of Spenser ; and who has not 
een also charmjed with the smaller pieces of Milton. 
All tastes^ however various, allow Shakspeare's 
claim to poefry ; but it cannot be denied, that some 
of his best descriptions, and especially those deli- 
cious morsels which occur in the form of songs or 
sonnets, partake much more of the ancient than of 
the modern school, either English or French ; for we 
may call it English, if we attribute its origin to Pope, 
and French, if to Boileau. 

There seems to be an unreasonable prejudice en- 
tertained against blank verse, by those who wish to 
dictate on me subjects of criticbm. It is sufficient 
•in the idea of many, to condemn a poem, that it is 
written in blank verse. Though one may prefer 
rhyme upon the whole ; yet, as blank verse is sus* 
ceptible of great variety of music, and of every or- 
nament of diction, it is surely absurd to involve it 
in any general censure. It may, however, be attri- 
buted to this idle prepossession that Mr. Mason's 
English Garden seems to be neglected. There is, 
indeed, a general prejudice against all works which 
appear to come from that school, and the very 
severe criticisms of the late biographical preface to 
the works of Gray, will, perhaps, contribute to ex- 
plode a most delightful style of pure poetiy; of 
poetry, conversant solely in the re|;ions of fancy, 
and clothed in a luminous and musical diction ap- 
propriated to itself, and most remote from all that 
u prosaic. Very high commendations are due to 
Mr; Anstey, to the author of a poeticid epistle to 
Sir William Chambers, to Mr. Hayley, and to se- 
yeral others who are well known to fame for their 
ancceasfiil labours in the school of Pope ; but, at 
least an equal share of praise ought to be paid to 
the scholars of Milton and Spenser; — such as Mr. 

f2 
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Mason, and the two poetical brothers. With respect 
to Gray, he has received his tribute of applause n*om 
a discerning public, and has certainly deserved it. 
The heart and the imagination have given it him; 
and they who can see no beauty in his verse, may 
probably succeed in writing a lampoon ; but would 
probably fall far short of the poet whom they cen- 
sure, in lyric and elegiac poetry. 

None can entertain a higher veneration for our 
late Prefatory Biographer of the poets than myself, 
and I was therefore greatly concerned to see him 
exposed to censure by an uncandid, not to say inju- 
dicious, piece of criticism on the poems of Gray. 
He indeed allows the merit of the elegy, but exa- 
mines and censures the odes with every appearance 
of wanton malignity. Who but mustvlament that 
the solid ciitiic ana moralist should have been so 
much under the influence of envy and jealousy, as 
to treat the fame of his cotemporary, the illustrious 
Gray, with singular harshness, in a work which con- 
tains very candid accounts of a Sprat and a Yalden, 
a Duke and a Broome, and of omers, with whom, if 
Gray is compared, he will appear as Shakspeare 
says, like Hyperion to a Satyr. 

The late collection of poets has restored to tem- 
porary life many a sickly and dyin^ poet, who was 
fastening to his proper place the tomb of oblivion. 
WHy was any more paper wasted on Dorset, Ha- 
lifax, Stepney, Walsh, and Blackmore ? How can 
a work pretend io the comprehensive title of the 
Body of English Poetry, in which the works of 
Spenser and Shakspeare are omitted to make room 
for such writers as King or Ambrose Philips? The 
writer of the prefaces is, indeed, sufficiently willing 
to throw the blame from himself on the compilers, 
whom he was not permitted, or did not endeavour, 
to control. A selection, formed under the direc- 
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tion.of true taste, would have answered the two 
great ends of the publication which it has now 
frustrated ; it would have amply paid the booksel- 
lers^ and reflected honour on English literature. 
Then should we have seen, in the place of Roscom- 
mon and Rochester, Pomfret and Fenton, the works 
of Goldsmith; of Glover, of Mason, of Aikin, of 
Carter^ of Beattie, of the Wartons, of Anstey, and of 
many others, who would shine among the Hughes's, 
Pitts, and Savages, like the moon among the dimi- 
nished constellations. 

Upon the many and excellent living writers of 
|>0etry we may observe, that though the distressful 
times of war and political animosity are onfayour- 
able to the gentle arts of verse ^ yet the active and 
polished genius of this nation seems capable of sur* 
mounting all obstacles in letters, as its manly spirit 
has ultimately borne all before itjn the unhappy 
contests of war. 



No. CXXX. 



On the peculiar Danger of falling into Indolence 
in a Literary and Retired Life. 

It is certain that, as our ancestors were induced to 
found colleges by religious motives, so they chiefly 
intended them to answer the purposes of religion. 
Those pious benefactors to mankmd did not mean 
to establish seminaries to prepare men for the world, 
but to teach them to despise it. But more en- 
lightened periods than those in which these worthies 
lived, have discovered, that man best obeys his Maker 
when he takes an active piLrt in the duties of society. 
A long residence in a college is, perhaps, scarcely 
less unfavourable to devotion than to social activity. 
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For devolioD depends chiefly on lively affections^ 
exercised and agitated by the vicissitudes of hope 
and fear in the various transactions and events of 
human intercourse. He, who is ainaost placed be- 
yond the reach of fortune in the shelter of a clois- 
ter, may, indeed^ be led by the statutes of the insti- 
tution to attend his chapel, and doze over his cushion, 
but he will not feel, in any peculiar manner, the im- 
pulse of devotional fervour. The man who is en-> 
ga^ed in the busy and honourable duties of active 
ufe, flies from the world to the altar for comfort and 
refreshment; but the cloistered recluse, pants, while 
he is kneeling in all the formalities of rehgion, for 
the pleasures and employments of that world from 
which he is secluded. During several centuries, a 
great part of mankind was confined in monasteries, 
aolely for the advancement of retigion and learning; 
yet never was the earth more benighted than m 
those periods, 'by bigotry and ignorance. Nor will 
any one assert, that in subsequent times, and in 
modem aniversities. the improvLeots in kaowledge 
and religion have been in any degree proportioned 
to the numbers of those who have been separated 
from the world to facilitate their cultivation. The 
truth seems to be, that when the conunon incentives 
to industry are removed, and all the natural wants 
supplied without the necessity of exertion, man de- 
generates, as the pure waters of the river stagnate 
and become putrid in the pool. At last, the boast- 
ing possessor of reason contents himself with dream- 
ing '' the blank of life along," with no other proofs 
of existence than the wants of the animal nature* 
Take away love, ambition, the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, and man will be contented to eat» 
drink, sleep, and die. 

Nor in colleges alone, thoush they may be consi- 
dered as the temples of indolence, but in common 
life also, the human mind becomes torpid» as the 
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necessity of exertioii is diminished. He who, con> 
fiding in the possession of a fortune for his happi- 
ness, avoids the avocations of a profession, and what 
he calls the fetiguing parts of study, will soon lose 
those powers of mentol activity which he has not 
resolution to employ. If he does not gradually de- 
generate to a level with the irrational creation, he 
will not long be distant from the vegetable. When 
the habits are irretrievably confirmed, it might per- 
haps be happy, if his nature would permit him to 
become at last impassive and quiescent; but as 
spontaneous fermentation takes place in masses of 
putrefaction, so in the mind which has ceased to 
be exercised by its own efforts, emotions and habits 
will voluntarily arise' both offensive and dangerous. 
Pride and envy, conceit and obstinacy, selnshness 
and sensuality, are among the ugly daughters of in- 
dolence. 

It may appear paradoxical, but it is certainly an 
opinion authorized by experience, that an active 
life is the most friendly to contemplation. The fire 
of the mind, like culinary fire,' has burned with a 
clear and constant fiame, when opened and venti- 
lated by perpetual motion, as it has been smothered 
and extinguished in smoke, when suffered to remain 
long without disturbance. The best and many of 
the most voluminous writers, acted still more than 
they wrote. What could be more unlike the life of 
the cloister than thejives of Xenophon, Julius Caesar, 
. Erasmus, and a thousand others, whose days were 
so epgaged in negotiation, in senates, in battles, in 
traveling, that it is not easy to conceive how they 
could find time even to write so great a quantity as 
they certainly composed 1 But such are the euect% 
of assiduity, of an uninterrupted accumulation of 
efforts, that he who has been excited to restless 
activity by tiie spurs of honour, interest, and a 
generosity of nature, has frequently accomplished 
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more by himself^ thiui a thousand of his fellow- 
creatures^ employed in the same sphere, and fur- 
nished by nature with equal abilities for improve- 
ment. A hackney writer of catchpenny compila* 
tions, the printer of a newspaper, the maker of a 
magazine, though engaged in a multiplicity of daily 
and . various avocations, will perform, m a few 
months, a portion of literary labour, which shall 
infinitely exceed that of whole colleges^ of those 
who slumber, or waste their activity on hounds and 
horses on the borders of the muddy Cam, and the « 
slowly winding Charwell. 

But it avails little to point out the disorders of 
literary indolence, without endeavouring Xo suggest 
a remedy. It appears then to me, that those whom 
Providence has Dlessed with leisure, and the oppor- 
tunity of spending it in the pursuits of learning, and 
the liberal pleasures of retirement, too often languish 
in their pursuits, from neglecting to render them 
the subjects of debate and conversation. It is the 
warmth of discussion in free and social meetings 
which invigorates solitary study, and sends the 
scholar back to his books with fresh alacrity. The 
hope of making a figure in a subsequent meeting, 
the fear of a shameful exposure, and of appearing 
inferior to those who are, in a natural and civil view, 
our equals, will stimulate all our powers, and engage 
all our attention, while we sit in. those very libraries 
where we once nodded and slumbered over the page 
even of a Homer. Meetings should be established 
in all literary societies for the communication of re- 
marks, and the rehearsal of compositions. But the 
strictest rules should be presqribed and observed for 
the preservation of decorum ; or else a majority of 
Masters of Arts would vote away the books, the 
pens and the ink, and all the moral, philosophical, 
and tasteful discourses, in order to introduce pipes 
and tobacco, Joe Miller, and the punch bowl. 
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It is right ako, that contemplative men, however 
far removed from the necessity of employment by 
the Kberality of fortune, should communicate witn 
mankind, not only in pleasures and amusements, 
but in real duties and active virtues, either conjugal, 
paternal, professional, official, or charitable. Some- 
thing should be engaged in, with such obligations to 
performance, that an inclination to neglect should be 
overruled by legal compulsion, or the fear of certain 
loss and shame. The best method of avoiding the 
wretched state of not knowing what to do, is, to in- 
volve OBeself in such circumstances as shall force 
one to do something. The natural indolence of the 
IwmaD heart is found to escape every restraint but 
the iron arm of necessity. 9ach is our present con- 
dition, that we must be often chained down to oor 
real happiness and our best enjoyments. 

With respect to the prevention of indolence in an 
academical life, it would certainly be a happy cir- 
cumstance, if none were allowed to reside m an 
university above seven years, who were not actually 
engaged in the composition of a learned work, or in 
superintendmg the education of youth as Tutors, 
Professors, and Heads of Colleges. A Senior Fel^ 
low, without these employments, is one of the unhap- 
piest and least useful members of dbe community. 



No. CXXXI. 
On the Manmen of a BfetrapoHi. 

Whatsysk may be tlM oolitieal advantages of % 
very populons capital, and I believe tiiey are of a 
very oispoteble nature, the aM>ral and pkyneal evils 
of it aie evidently Bamerooa, and deatmctive of the 
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mce. This observation is, indeed, true of nil 
cities, iu which too a. great a proportion of the people 

assembled; but I shall confine my present obser- 
vations to tlie capital of the British empire. 

The junction of Westminster with London, or of 
the Court with the City, is very juatly supposed to 
have a pernicious influence on both; on those who 
are engaged in the employments of commerce, and 
on those who are invited from their paternal man- 
sions by the court and the senate-house. The Cour- 
tier communicates to the Citizen a love of pleasure, 
of disiiipBtion, of vanity; and the Citizen to the 
Courtier, an idolatrous veneration for opulence. The 
Courtier introduces the vicissitudes of taste and 
faishion ; the Citizen imitates them, and furnishes, 
profusion, the means of their display and grati- 
fication. Thus are luxury, and all its consequent 
iseries, advanced to as high a degree as 
they can reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent 
modes of indulgence, with wealth to supply the 
materials. 

Jjovers of pleasure in excess, are always lovers of 
themselves in the same degree ; and their love, mth 
all the characteristical blindness of the passion, 
commonly injures its object. We Bhall therefore 
find selfishneHs prevailing In the metropolis, and 
producing all its natural effects of avarice, private 
gratifications, m^nness, servility, and inhospitality. 
'True patriotism and public spirit, though the very 
want of them will often cause the greatest preten- 
sions to them, will seldom be found in the more 
numerous classes who inhabit the capital. Where 
money and pleasures are the sole objects of ardent 
pursuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will be 
exposed to sate, whenever a purchaser can be found 
to pay the price. " Money, O ye Citizens 1' sava 
Horace, in a style of satirical irony, " is first to oe 
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nought; and it is time enough to thlok of virtue, 
when jOH have secured a fortune." 

The iahabitautB of a great city will often be in- 
hospitable and unnei^Lbourly, Their atteDlion ia ) 
Used OD advancing and gratifying themselves, : 
they consider their neighbours as rivals, or at least J 
as not vrorth cultivating, since they can always buy ' 
ainuaeinent at the numerous places of public reeort | 
and diversion. But in 'the country, mutual good i 
offices take place, trom a mutual desire and oeces 
Bity of a friendly intercourse. The Londoner hard! 
knows the name of his next door neighbour; and. 
in accidents and distress, would as souD think of 1 
sending to Kome, as to hiu, for comfort and assist- 
ance. But in any emergency in a village, every 
hand is ready to afford relief. Hospitality to 
strangers still lingers in the distant country, but has 
long been banished fiom that region of avarice and 
sellish profusion, an overgrown city. Pay a visi 
Sussex, in Devonshire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in tlia 1 
North, and compare your reception among strangera I 
with that which you meet with in London and West- | 
minster. Luxury, avarice, and vice, have, indeed, a 
natural tendency to annihilate every generous prin- 
ciple, and to harden the heart against all connexions ' 
which do not promise to terminate in sensual plea- | 
sure, or in lucrative advantage. | 

The secresy with which crimes can be committed ^ 
in a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Lon- 
doner may be involved in debauchery, and engaged 
ia fraud, wiUiout bung suspected at home, or in hia \ 
neighbourhood. In the country, the fear of shar 
and a principle of pride, oflien operate, when virluet 
honour, and conscience would cease to restrain; | 
for no one can there be guilty of an action re- \ 
markably dishonest or immoral without deteutioE 
A gentleman who should devote himself to the arts J 
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human race. This observation is, indeed, true of all 
cities, in which too a great a proportion of the people 
is assembled; but I shall coiifiae my present obser- 
vations to the capital of the British empire. 

The junction of Westminster with London, or of 
the Court with the Git^, is very Justly supposed to 
have a pernicious influence on both; on those who 
are engaged in the erapioyroenta of commerce, and 
on those who are invited from their paternal man- 
sionH by the court and the senate-house. The Cour- 
tier communic^es to the Citizen a love of pleasure, 
of dissipation, of vauily; and the Citizen to the 
Courtier, an idolatrous veneration for opulence. The 
Courtier introduces the vicissitudes of taste and 
fashion ; the Citizen imitates them, and furnishes, 
in profusion, the means of their display and grati- 
fication. Thus are lusury, and all its consequent 
vices and miseries, advanced to as high a degree as 
they can reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent 
modes of indulgence, with wealth to supply the 
materials. 

Lovers of pleasure in excess, are always lovers of 
themselves in tlie same degree ; and their love, with 
all the characteristical blinduess of the passion, 
commonly injures its object. We shall therefore 
£nd selfishness prevailing in the metropolis, and 
producing all its natural effects of avarice, private 
gratifications, m^nness, servility, and in hospitality. 
True patriotism and public spitit, though the very 
want of them will often cause the greatest preten- 
sions to them, will seldom be found in the more 
numerous classes who inhabit the capital. Where 
money and pleasures are the sole objects of ardent 
pursuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will be 
exposed to sale, whenever a purchaser can be found 
to pay the price. " Money, O ye Citizens !" says 
Horace, in a style of satirical irony, " is first to be 
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sought; and it ia time enough to ihiak 
when you have secured a fortune." 

The inhabitauta of a great city wiH oflen be 
hospitable and unneighbourly. Their aUenLioa 
£sed on adrancing and gratifyiDg themselves, and 
they consider their neighbours aa rirals, or at least 
as not worth cultivating, since they can always buy 
amusement at the numerous places of public resort 
and diversion. But in 'the country, mutual good 
offices take place, from a mutual desire and neces- 
sity of a friendly intercourse. The Londoner hardly 
knows the name of his nest door neighbour; an^ 
in accidents and distress, would aa soon think a| 
sending to Home, as to liim, for comtbrt and aBsiskr 
ance. But in any emergency in a village, every 
hand 13 ready to afibrd relief. Hospitality to 
strangers still lingers in the distant country, but has 
Ion<^ been banished from that region of avarice and 
selhsh profusion, an overgrown city. Pay a visit in 
Sussex, in Devonshire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in t' 
North, and compare your reception among strangt 
wilh timt which you meet with in London and Wesb| 
minster. Luxury, avarice, and vice, have, indeed, | 
natural tendency to annihilate every generous priori 
cipic, and to harden the heart against all cunnexioMjl 
which do not promise to terminate in sensual plea 
sure, or in lucrative advantage. 

The secresy with which crimes can be committed 4 
in a crowd, is & powerful temptation. The Lon- 1 
doner may be involved in debauchery, and engaged j 
in fraud, without being suspected at home, or in Ida I 
neighbourhood. In the country, the fear of shaniet. I 
and a principle of pride, often operate, when virtue ■ 
honour, and conscience would cease to restrain; 
for no one can there be guilty of an action re- 
markably dishonest or immoral without detection. 
A gentleman who should devote himself to the arts 
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tail race. Tbis obaervatiou is, indeed, true of all 
cities, JB nhich too b. great a prD|iortioii of the people 
is assembled; but 1 shall cotifiae my present obser- 
vations to the capital of the British empire. 

The juncbon of Westminster with Londoa, or of 
the Court with the City, is very justly supposed to 
bare a peruicious influence on bothj on those who 
are engaged in the employments of commerce, and 
ou those who are invited from their paternal man' 
sioDs by the court and the seuate-house. The Cour- 
tier communicates to the Citizen a love of pleasure, 
of dissipation, of vanity; and the Citizen to the 
Courtier, an idolatrous veneration for opulence. The 
Courtier introduces the vicissitudes of tuste and 
fashion ; the Citizen imitates them, and furnishes, 
I profusion, the means of their display and grati- 
fication. Thus are luxury, and all its consequent 
vices and miseries, advanced to as high a degree as 
they can reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent 
modes of indulgence, with wealth to supply the 

Lovers of pleasure in excess, are always lovers of 
themselves in the same degree ; and their love, with 
all the characteristical blindness of the passion, 
commonly injures its object. We shall therefore 
find selfishness prevailing in the metropolis, and 
producing all its natural efi'ects of avarice, private 
gratifications, mainness, servility, and in hospitality. 
True patriotism and public spirit, though the very 
want of them will often cause the greatest preten- 
sions to them, will seldom be found in the more 
numerous classes who inhabit the capital. Where 
money and pleasures are the sole objects of ardent 
pursuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will be 
exposed to sale, whenever a purchaser can be found 
to pay the price. " Money, O ye Citizens !" says 
Horace, in a style of satirical irony, " is first lo Be 
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sought; and it is time enough to thiuk of virtue,] 
when yo[] have secured a fortune." 

The iiihikbitautB of a great city will often be in 
hospitable and uaoeigh hourly, Ttitir altentioD i. 
fixed on advancing aod gratifying themselves, and 1 
tlie'y consider their neighbours as rivals, or at least I 
as not worth cultivating, since they can always buy I 
amusenient at the numerous places of public resort 1 
and diversion. But in 'the couutry, mutual good 
offices take place, from a mutual desire and necea^ ( 
Bity of a friendly intercourse. The I.ondoner hardly 
knows the najne of his nest door neighbour; i 
in accidents and distress, would as soon think ffM 
sending to Kome, as to bint, for comtbrt and assiski ] 
ance. But in any emergency in a village, e' .., 
hand is ready to atTord rehef. Hospitality ts I 
strangers still liogers in the distant country, but hat I 
long been banished from that region of avarice and 1 
sellish profusion, an overgrown city. Pay a visit h 
Susses, in Devonshire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in tli#3 
North, and compare your reception among strangerc j 
with that which you meet with in London and West- ) 
minster. Luxury, avarice, and vice, have, indeed, e 
natural tendency to annihilate every generous prio* I 
ciple, and to harden the heart against all counesions 1 
which do not promise to terminate in sensual plea- f 
sure, or in lucrative advantage. -A 

The secresy with which ciimes can be committed \ 
in a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Lon-- 
doner may be involved in debauchery, and engaged I 
in traud, without b^ng suspected at home, or in ' ' 
neighbourhood. In the country, the fear of shat 
and a principle of pride, often operate, when virtue, 
honour, and conscience would cease to restrain^; i 
for no one can there be guilty of an action re- J 
markably dishonest or immoral without detection, . 
A gentleman who should devote himself to the arts . 
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human race. This observation is, indeed, true of all 
cities, in which too a great a proportion of the people 
is assembled; but I shall confine my present obser- 
vations to the capital of the British empire. 

The junction of Westminster with London, or of 
the Court with the City, is very justly supposed to 
have a pernicious influence on both; on those who 
are engaged in the employments of commerc^, and 
on those who are invited from their paternal man- 
sions by the court and the senate-housa. The Cour- 
tier communicates to the Citizen a love of pleasure, 
of dissipation, of vanity; and the Citizen to the 
Courtier, an idolatrous veneration for opulence. The 
Courtier introduces the vicissitudes of taste and 
fashion ; the Citizen imitates them, and furnishes, 
in profusion, the means of their display and grati- 
fication. Thus are luxury, and all its consequent 
vices and miseries, advanced to as high a degree as 
they can reach, by the union of ingenuity to invent 
modes of indulgence, with wealth to supply the 
materials. 

Lovers of pleasure in excess, are always lovers of 
themselves in the same degree ; and their love, with 
all the characteristical blindness of the passion, 
commonly injures its object. We shall therefore 
find selfishness prevailing in the metropolis, and 
producing all its natural effects of avarice, private 
gratifications, m^nness, servility, and inhospitality. 
True patriotism and public spint, though the very 
want of them will often cause the greatest preten- 
sions to, them, will seldom be found in the more 
numerous classes who inhabit the capital. Where 
money and pleasures are the sole objects of ardent 
pursuit, public virtue, and indeed all virtue, will bB 
exposed to sale, whenever a purchaser can be found 
to pay the price. ** Money, O ye Citizens !" says 
Horace, in a style of satirical irony, ** is first to be 
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sought; antl it is time enough to think of Tirtue, 
when you have secured a fortune." 

The inhabitants of a great city will often be in- 
hospitable and unneighbourly. Their attention is 
fixed on advancing and gratifying themselves, and 
they consider their neighbours as rivals, or at least 
as not worth cultivating, since they can always buy 
amusement at the numerous places of pubUc resort 
and diversion. But in *the country, mutual good 
offices take place, from a mutual desire and neces- 
sity of a friendly intercourse. The Londoner hardly 
knows the name of his next door neighbour ; andy 
in accidents and distress, would as soon think of 
sending to Rome, as to him, for comfort and assist- 
ance. But in any emergency in a village, every 
hand is ready to afford relief. Hospitahty to 
strangers still Imgers in the distant country, but has 
long been banished from that region of avarice and 
selfish profusion, an overgrown city. Pay a visit in 
Sussex, in Devonshire, in Cornwall, in Wales, in the 
North, and compare your reception among strangers 
with that which you meet with in London and West- 
minster. Luxury, avarice, and vice, have, indeed, a 
natural tendency to annihilate every generous prin- 
ciple, and to harden the heart against all connexions 
which do not promise to terminate in sensual plea- 
sure, or in lucrative advantage. ' 

The secresy with which crimes can be committed 
in a crowd, is a powerful temptation. The Lon- 
doner may be involved in debauchery, and engaged 
in fraud, without being suspected at home, or in his 
neighbourhood. In the coiwtry, the fear of shame, 
and a principle of pride, often operate, when virtue, 
honour, and conscience would cease to restrain; 
for no one can there be guilty of an action re- 
markably dishonest or immoral without detection. 
A gentleman who should devote himself to the arts 
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of the swindler, or the practices of the profligate 
debauchee, in a village or country town, wQuld sooa 
be compelled, by the hisses of infamy, to desert the 
place, or to. live there in solitude. But in a city, 
even men adorned with the robes of magistracy i^ay 
proceed, with little notice, in the most scandalous 
conduct. 

Weakness of body and weakness of understand- 
ing are often found to characterize the inhabitants 
of the capital. Luxury, want of air, want of sleep, 
excess in food, and in sensual indulgence, have a 
natural tendency to debilitate. And if there were 
not continual supplies from the north, I know not 
whether the city would not exhibit the human race 
in a most lamentable condition of imbecility, folly, 
distortion, and deformity. Compare the limbs of 
the volunteer soldiers in the metropolis with those 
of the rustic militia, or regulars ; compare the con- 
duct and understanding of him who was bom within 
the sound of Bow Bell, with those of the hardy 
native of Yorkshire or Scotland. 

The extremes of irreligion and enthusicuim mark 
the manners of the capital. These, indeed, are tlie 
natural consequences of some among the many bad 
dispositions already enumerated. Sunday is consi- 
dered by the thrifty trader as a holiday, on which, 
*he may indulge without imprudence. It is there- 
fore distinguished by many from the rest of the week, 
solely by excess, and by vicious indulgences. The 
parish churches are neglected ; nor is there a great 
concourse to any place of worship, except where 
some enthusiast or hypocrite has opened a receptacle 
for those who labour under the symptoms of idiotism 
,or insanity. The symptoms are often confirmed 
under thiif injudicious course, till they arrive at a 
degree of madness, real and most melancholy. 

1 have pointed out some peculiaf evils in the man- 
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Hers of the metropolis with two iaieBtioiis. One i», 
to prevent, in some degree, the pievailiog fwrnctioe of 
emigratiog from the country, from the sests of health 
imd comparsliTe innocence, to that sink of sta, and 
that grave. of the homan iaoe,m city too crowded 
with people, and ovenmn with every abomiaataon* 
The other is, to suggest a hint which may alleviate 
that part of the evil whidi admits a lemedy. The 
love of money, of distinction, of pleasuie, will pro- 
bably frustrate the fonner purpose ; but the latter, m 
a day of natiimal distress, or under odiM' drami- 
stances favourable to virtue, may posnUy be ac- 
complished. 

To promote a reformation of manners, additional 
authority, and efficiency must be givai to the deigy 
and magistrates of London. Both of them are at 
this time looked upon by the vulgar, both Inch and 
low, with soverdgn contempt. The chmcaea are 
left to curates, or poor incumbents, who, in a place 
where riches are idolized, hold a rank scarcely omiil 
to the keeper of an aldioase or an oil-shop. The 
justices o{ fifiddksez have long been the standing 
oli^ects of hatred aitd derision^ Are the London 
clergy, who labour str^iuonsly in their vocation, 
and on whom so mudi of the state of nMnrals and 
Christiaaity depends, particularly eonntenaaeed by 
the ministry w the bi^iops ? It is paHianwiitary in- 
terest whidi procures mitfes, and stells, and livings; 
and though a city curate, or incumbent shonid con- 
vert millions from the cnror of their ways, he would 
still be suffered to elbow his way along C heap sid e in 
his threadbare coat and tattered |^own;jpoiated oat 
and laughed at by every apfsentioe. Ine common 
people will not discriminate. They will desmse re- 
ngion and morab when they see the teachers of 
them poor, mean, and neglected. 

Js it not a disgrace (o the DeCnders of the Faith, 
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^c. that a Loudon clergyman, who has promoted 
«very charity, aiid probably^eformed great numbers, 
during thirty or forty y^ars, shall be suffered to live 
and die with nothing but a curacy and a beggarly 
lectureship ; and that, in the mean time, he who is 
related to a Lord, or connected with Members of 
Parliament, though he never preached, and can 
hardly read, shall be loaded with dignities and plu- 
ralities? He who would reform the capital, I repeat, 
must render the clergy respectable in the eyes of the 
Vulgar, and the magistrates formidable^ 



No. CXXXII. 



On PkUelphus and Theodore Gaza, polite Scholars 

of the Fifieenth Century. 

> 

Thouoh the admirer of elegant letters wtU find his 
Aweetest, most solid and most constant pleasures of 
the learned kind, in the writings of' the Augustan 
age; yet he wilt often feel his curiosity powerfully 
excited and amply rewarded by those among the 
revivers of learning who are distinguished by the 
politeness of their literary accomplishments. I was 
lately amusing myself in this pleasant walk of clas- 
sical literature, when £ accidentally met with the 
epistles of Philelphus. Though they are not without 
a few expressions which mark the barbarism of his 
times, thev possess a considerable share of elegance, 
and partake much of the graces which shine so agree* 
ably in the epistles of PUny and Cicero. 

Philelphus was born at ToUentino, jn Italy, in the 
year 1398; a very early period for so uncommon an 
instaace of profideDcy. He died at Florence in 1480, 
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ftfiter having filled a long life with the most laborious 
application . Let it be rememberedy that pnntiDg waa 
unknown at that time, and that not only the hooka 
which were composed, but which were also read, 
were often painfully transcribed by the stodent. 

Philelphus was no inconsiderable poet, hot was 
crowned with laurel, according to the fashioD of the 
times, by Aiphoi^o, king of Naples. He wn>te five 
different works in rerse, and, accordiag to his own 
account in one of his letters, they consisted of tern 
books of satires, five books of miscffllangows poeoM^ 
the Sfortiad in eight books, ten books of epigraaa* 
and three books of Greek poems. The aamber of 
verses in the whole, as calcnhUed by hiiaself, 
amounted to thirty-three thoosaad eigiit bmdied* 
He has omitted, in this conjNitatioB, hm NichoiaBs» 
a poem in two books, and m sapphic wmwe, whidi 
he composed in booour of Pope Kicfaoha the FiAk, 
by whom he was greatly eslemed, aad wlio had is- 
vited him, by a large present, to mdertake llie 
translation of Homer into Intin. He was scaie^ 
less volnminoas in prose, bat less orignal* as faw 
prosaic woifcs ocmsist ddeiy of traaslatioas from 
Lysias, Aristotle, ZeBophon, Bippocrates, aad Pls- 
tarch. Though he has also written two books of 
Convivia, thr^ entitled Commentarioaea Florestias^ 
five on Moral Discipline, aad the life aad Eaploita 
of Francis Sfortia, in conpliaMat to whom llie 
Sfortiad, which has been BMStioiied already, was 
composed. There are also Oratioaes, of whicli 
Erasmus speaks rather onCsvooiably ia his Cioeror 
nianus. 

But the only woik of Philelphas whidi I have 
had an opportunity of inspecting, is, the Epistles, of 
which this prolific autlmr, in the coarse of a long 
life, haa wntten no fewer than thirtj-sevea books* 
Tliese abound with doqueaoe, and with such fiterary 
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anecdotes and particulars as cannot but afford amuse- 
ment to the curious scholar. Though Morhoff rather 
slights them, yet Erasmus, a much better judge, 
acknowledges that they resemble Cicero. 

I present the reader with an extract from one of 
them, selected for no other reason than that I happen 
to be reading it at the time I am writing, and that it 
characterizes the spirit of the autlior, and the greftt 
attachment whic(i he bore to books. Cardinal Bes* 
>sario, the patriarch of Constantinople, had applied to 
him, desiring him to sell his copy of Homer's Iliad ; to 
which request Philelphus thus replies: *'That copy 
of Homer's Iliad which the very learned Theodore 
Gaza has written out for me, I value so much, that I 
would not part with it to any man, for all the vast 
and wonderful treasures of Cresus. I am really 
surprised that you should think that I, who always 
baa the character of generosity, should be so much 
changed as to be capable of avarice. I have learned 
to give away many things, but to sell nothing : par^ 
ticularly books; than which I esteem nothing of 
greater value. But this book of Homer is so dear 
to my hear<, and affords me so much pleasure, that 
life itself can furnish nothing more delightful. There- 
fore pardpn me in this one thing. If I can gratify- 
yon in any thing else, you may command me, and 
shall not be disappointed." My paper will not ad- 
mit a nupober of citations, and I will therefore con* 
tent myself with referring the lover of elegant latinity 
and literary anecdotes to the original collection. 
« It is a circumstance which adds to our surprise in 
contemplatin^g this example of literary industiy, that 
Philelphus was very much engaged in wars and in 
embassies ; so true is it, that the greatest exertions 
of mind are compatible with the most active life. 
His writings are not free from faults, from that in- 
accuracy which proceeds from haste ; but he is still 
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a stupendous instance of diligence and excellence. 
Who but must lament, that after having done so 
much to enlighten a dark age, and enjoyed the 
friendship of princes and pontiffs, he should die in 
his eighty^'second year so poor, that his bed, and the 
utensils of his kitchen, were obliged to be sold to 
pay the expenses of his funeral. But few men of 
real genius love money; and of the liberality of 
Philelphus, the fragment which I have inserted is 
an ample testimony. 

I hope it will not be tedious or disagreeable to 
the reader, if I mention a few circumstances relative 
to the friend and contemporary of Philelphus. Theo- 
dore Gaza, of whom he speaks in his epistle, as 
having transcribed for him a very fine copy of Ho- 
mer's Iliad. 

Theodorie Gaza was born at Thessalonica, but re- 
ceived a part of his education in Italy. He was an 
elegant writer both in the Greek and the Latin lan- 
guage; but he displayed his abilities chiefly in 
translation ; a most useful labour when the learned 
languages were imperfectly un^rstood. He trans- 
lated parts of Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Hippo- 
crates, into Latin ; and the treatise of Cicero on Old 
Age into Greek. He wrote also a treatise on Gram- 
mar in four books, which has b^en greatly cele- 
brated. Greek learning, and indeed all ancient 
learning, is greatly indebted Ho this distinguished 
reviver .of it, Theodore Gaza. 

But he also was unfortunate, and adds to the 
number of those whom Providence has exhibited to ^ 
prove, that the rewards of virtuous and useful labour 
do not consist in riches, honours, or any thing else 
which the rulers of this world are able to bestow. 
Poor Guza had dedicated his Translation and Com- 
mentaries on Aristotle's Book on Animals to Pope 
Sixtus the fourth, in hopes of procuring from his 
patronage a little provision for nis old age. The 
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pope gave him only a purse with a few pieces in it, 
fkud accompanied his gift with a manner, which in- 
duced Gaza to conclude, that it was the last favour 
he should receive. Gaza received it in silence ; and 
as he walked home, all melancholy and indignant, 
along the banks of the Tiber, he threw the purse 
into the stream ; and soon after died of vexation and 
disappointment. 

I have introjluced these examples with a yiew to 
animate the student to industry; and at the same 
time, to teach him to seek his reward in his own 
heart, in the approbation of Heaven, in the private 
satis^tions of study ; and not to depend too much 
on princes, pontiffs, or popular favour. 



as 



No. CXXXIII. 



On the Inefficacy of that Style of Speaking and 
Writi»g which may be called the Frothy. 

On the decline of ancient learning and Augustan 
taste, there arose a number of sophists and de- 
claimers, who, in pursuit of an excellence in style 
superior to the natural graces of a better age, de* 
viated into a most contemptible affectation. Quaint, 
awkward, and frivolous, as were their embellish- 
ments, they paid their principal attention to them, 
and totally neglected solidity and substance. This 
style of writing characterizes the decline of a genu- 
ine and manly eloquence. It is, indeed, like the 
hectic efflorescence on the countenance of an invalid 
far advanced in a consumption*. 

In several departments of modem literature, and 
even in our own country, a style of writing has ap- 
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peared which very much resembles the Bophisticaf 
aod declamatory. But I know not that it has been 
so coDSfHcuous in any part of our publications, as in 
the popular addresses from the pulpit. Several of 
the ravourite preachers in the capital, who seldom 
fail to fill every church in which they harangue, and 
to raise the largest contributions to charity schools, 
have presented the Public with their sermons, in 
ordei^ to make the experiment, whether that oratory 
which delights the lower orders in the pulpit, would 
be equally well received in the closet. It was an 
unhappy experiment for the reputation of the ora- 
tors ; for there hardly ever appeared more remark- 
able specimens of florid, frothy, and meretricious 
eloquence. Sounding brass, and tinkling cymbals, 
are descriptions of it truly emblematical. If there is 
any sweetness, it is a sweetness which cloys, and 
makes you sick ; if there is any brightness, it is a 
brightness which dazzles and gives you pain ; if 
there is any gold, it is not like Ihe bullion, but like 
-the leaf, expanded to a superficies almost impalpable, 
under the operation of the goldbeater. Indeed, this 
ispecieii of «tyle is very well described by the common 
epithet of the frothy ; but, as a means of supplying 
aliment, or as a constant diet, what is a syllabuo to 
a sirloin ? 

Indeed, almost all the popular preachers in Lon- 
don, have found it Easier to themselves, and more 
fMpreeable to an illiterate and unthiiiking audience, 
to address the ears, thefancy^ and the passions, than 
the faculties of reason and judgment. If their dis- 
courses were found to produce any better effect on 
thdr hearers, than that of furnishmg an amusement 
for a leisure half-hour, it would be wrong to censure 
them, merely because they are offensive to a deHcate 
-and a refined taste. But the truth is, that they ex- 
cite only transient emotions, which, though they 
may la$t long enough to diuw from the hearer a 
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shilling for the churchwarden's plate at the church 
door, will seldom go home with him, or produce 
an uniibrm influence on his personal and social 
conduct. He goes to hear a fine preacher as he 
goes to a play, to be entertained when he has 
nothing else to do; he pays for his entertainment at 
the door, and gives himself no farther concern oa 
such subjects, but to look out for a similar one 
when his shop, or warehouse, or counting house are 
shut up, through the necessity of complying with the 
laws and customs of the country. 

It may be said, that though a taste, formed by 
the pure models of Greece and Home, may repro- 
bate the frothy style, yet, since it is found to enter- 
tain the vulgar of a great capital, sometimes use-^ 
fully, and always innocently, it ought not to be ex- 
ploded. But perhaps we are not able to grant, that 
it does entertain them eiUoier usefully or innocently. 
It certainly gives them wrong ideas of religion, and 
teaches them to neglect and despise the dispas- 
sionate suggestions of reason. But it is one of the 
principal Qbjections to this popular or frothy preacb- 
ing, that it allures men from their own parish churches, 
and induces them to desert the pulpit ai a modest 
and regularly educated clergyman, for some noisy 
and bold, some ignorant and hypocritical pretender. 
It leads them from the light of the sun to those me- 
teors and vapours, whose dancing and uncertain 
gleam often conducts them into quagmires. There 
are few parishes in the metropolis which do not con- 
tain some thousands of inhabitants ; but you will 
often find in their respective churches not more than 
one hundred, and sometimes scarcely half that num- 
ber. Whither are they gone]. Many, indeed* are 
carousing in the delectable retreats of the rural 
Hoxton : but many are also gone to the new built 
chapels, or the crowded churches, where some silver- 
tongued orator is preaching himself^ with all the 
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pathos of A while handkerchief, the splendour of a 
distmoBd ring, the smartness of a well dressed head, 
and the deceitful grimaces of an imposter. Religion, 
however, must lose much of her venerable air, when, 
instead of the decent clothing of a chaste and honour-> 
able matron, she is represented in the taudrj and 
flimsy garment, the painted cheeks, the glass ear- 
rings, the false brilliants of the false courtezan. 

1 think I may confidently affirm, that the frothy 
style would not be tolerated at the bar or in the 
senate. It would be thought too trifling for the 
important subjects of property and politics. It 
would be an object of ridicuie. Ana shall that 
oratory which is hooted from t^ie forum, not 'only 
take refuge, but lift up her head in triumph in the 
pulpit? It is not surprising, that men of sense pass 
oy wagging their heads when they find an orator 
haranguing in a church with all the affected language 
and sentiments of a fashionable auctioneer. The 
eloquence which has distinguished many of the most 
favourite preachers, and writers of pulpit harangues, 
is not that of St. Paul, of Demosthenes, of Cicero ; 
but of those" great masters of florid description. 
Messieurs Lahgford and Christie. 

I believe it will appear consistent with reason, 
that a peculiar degree of gravity and solidity, far 
exceeding that of the senate or bar, is required to 
produce the due effect of pulpit oratory. ^Practical. 
divinity is the gravest species of nkoral philosophy, 
deriving additional dignity and force from the au- 
thentioity of revelation. The appearance of truth 
and simplicity is its most becoming ornament. To 
apply to h the httle arts of rhetoric, and the petty 
graces of afiectation, would be Hke painting, in 
tawdry and variegated colours, those Corinthian 
columns of St. Paul's Cathedral, which* derive all 
their .beauties from their simple and symmetrical 
grandeur. When w« go to church we hope to hear 
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salutary truth, and to 'receive improvemeBt of mind 
and morals. When we wish to be only amused, we 
shall repair to the play and the puppetshow.r 

I will take the liberty to hint to young and fashion- 
able divines, who are in genera] smitten with the 
false graces of style and delivery, that their congre- 
gation would be much more edified, if, instead of 
moral essays, in what they call fim Umguage^ they 
would preach sermons, properly, so called, in the 
plain style of truth and Scripture. Let them also 
take care, as they will answer it to Him in whose 
l^ame they ascend the pulpit, not to preach them- 
selves, but the Gospel ; not to be so solicitous in the 
display of a white hand, as of a pure heart ; of a 
diamond ring, as of a shining example. 



No, OXXXI V. 

On the Genius ofErannus, 

Batavia and Boeotia are by no means remarkable 
for the production of genius ; but Boeotia may boast 
her Pindar, and Batavia her Erasmus. 

I mean not to consider the theological Opinions of 
Erasmus, but his learning and his genius ; and of 
these I may venture to amrm, thftt if Efasmus had 
lived in an Augustan age, they would have advanced 
him to a rank among the best of the classics. But 
the theology and theologians of his times were at 
open war with the graces of taste and elegance ; 
and, considering the authority which they possessed, 
and the scarcity of any other writings than those 
which proceeded from the cloister, it may be pro- 
nounced almost impossible to have lived and written 
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in that ag;e, without contracting a tinge of the pre- 
Tailing barbarism. 

The style of Erasmus is not therefore perfectly 
pure and classical ; but it is his own,, and it has a 
native charm which renders it €tgreeable. I would 
not advise a young man to view it as a model; nor, 
indeed, to be much conversant in the works of 
Erasmus, or any modem writer of Latin, till his 
taste be formed, and a judgment regulated, by 
Terence, Virgil, Cassar, and Cicero. 

But he whose mind is mature, and whose compre- 
hensive powers are capable of grasping all preemi- 
nent authors, whether ancient or modern, will receive 
pleasure and improvement in a great degree from 
the writings of Erasmus. They have usually been 
studied only by divines, and for theological informa- 
tion. > But I warmlv recommend them to the lover 
of philology, or of classical learning, as furnishing a 
dish for such a palate, both plentiful and highly sea- 
soned. Erasmus was born to cultivate the tdtercB 
Humaniores, or the politer parts of learning ; and 1 
have often lamented, that he should have been di» 
verted from those flowery paths into the rough joads 
of controversial divinity. 

The colloquies, or dialogues of Erasmus, are often 
used to initiate boys, at an early age, in the study 
of the Latin language. They are uncommonly lively, 
entertaining, and instructive; and as there is not 
much danger of corrupting the style of a very young 
boy, there are, perhaps; few books better adapted to 
the purpose. Indeea we must not do Erasmuai the 
injustice to assert, that he is devoid of elegance in 
style, for though, wherever he expresses theological 
ideas he is almost under the necei^sity of using words 
unknown to the writers bf a better age; yet, on 
other occasions, he really abounds with phrases of 
the purest and sweetest Latinity. Neither are his 
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dialogues to be coosidered'as fit only for boys, since 
they abound in wit, humour, good sense, and in allu- 
sions, which strongly mark the fertility of the mind 
from which they originate. In a comparative esti- 
mate of genius, according to its kinds and degrees, I 
should not hesitate to place Erasmus in the same 
class with Lucian. There is, indeed, a seasoning of 
•salt in all his writings, in which the necessity of 
being grave did not forbid him to be facetious. The 
Ciceronianus is an admirable specimen of judgment 
and pleasantry. 

His Praise of Folly is a most humorous satire, 
and reflects no less honour on the inventire powers, 
than on the good sense of its author; as it was 
written, if I mistake not, in the space o£ one week, 
for the amusement of himself and Sir Thomas More, 
at whose house he was upon a visit. It made its 
author many enemies ; Sut hi^ genius rose like the 
arm of a giant against a host of pigmies, and de- 
feated them all after a short conflict. His forgive- 
ness of the vaib and angry Dorpius who first at- 
tacked him, evinces his magnanimity and goodness 
of heart. Spite and envy may secretly undermine, 
but can never make an open and successful attack 
on the fortress of true genius. 

But the epistles of Erasmus will, perhaps, be 
found to furnish the student in philology with mor« 
amusement than any other of his worksl They are, 
indeed, a valuable treasure of curious informatioa. 
Their clear and lively language, their poignant wit, 
and goodnatured humour, render it difficult to lay 
them aside when once we are engaged.in the serious 
perusal of them. They are very numerous, but 
they are by no means all which Erasmus wrote. 
He complains, indeed, of being obliged to write so 
many, that there was not a possibility of taking 
copies of them all. A great share of knowledge of 
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the worid, and of human nature, as well as of letters 
and literary characters, may be collected from them 
by the attentive reader. 

But, indeed, to whatever part of his volnminous 
works we turn our attention, we can scarcely avoid 
the sentiments of pleasure and surprise. He has 
written more than many students were ever able to 
read. He has written so excellently, that all the 
learned, except a few envious contemporaries, from 
his own times to ours, have uniformly considered ^ 
him as a prodigy. And let it never be forgotten, 
' that, under Providence, he owed his education and 
subsequent improvements entirely to himself. He 
was used ill and neglected in his youth. He 
abounded neither in books nor instructors ; but he 
possessed a genius and a love of letters, before 
which all obstacles usually give way, like the Alps 
to an Hannibal. 

It adds greatly to our wonder, in contemplating 
his large and crowded tomes, when we recollect that 
he spent his life in a most unsettled state, and in con- 
stantly traveling from cit]^ to city, and from king- 
dom to kingdom. But his mind was employed in 
study wherever he went, and he composed many 
parts of his works as he rode on his horse. He 
was also attacked by mady enemies ; and though 
he was placable, yet as he was also irascible, much 
of that time and attention, which would otherwise 
have been devoted to calm contemplation, was ne- 
cessarily k>st in controversy. * 

He was certainly the greatest nian of his time. 
Popes, kings, archbishops, bishops, and cardinals, 
hide their diminished heads in his presence. One 
is, indeed, almost tempted to laugh when one sur- 
veys a group of stupid personages, with crowns and 
mitres, riches and titles, sitting on their thrones 
and in their cathedral, yet bowing with an homage 
at once abject and involuntary, to the personal 
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merit of the poor Erasmus. He indeed, was per- 
mitted, by Providence, to pass through his pil- 
grimage in this world without ecclesiastical riches or 
dignity ; he was designed as an instance to prove, 
that great merit is its own reward, and that tempo- 
ral distinctions are allowed, like Uifles beneath the 
notice of Heaven, to fall indiscriminately on the de- 
serving and the undeserving, the learned and the 
ignorant. Erasmus had no mitre ; but he had the 
internal satisfactions of genius ^ he had glory, he had 
liberty. 

Though I am sensible he wants no addition to 
his fame, and could not receive any from my ap- 
plause, yet I have ventured to pay him this humble 
tribute, as the oblation of gratitude for the great and 
repeated pleasure which his works once afforded me 
in the retirement of a college. 



No. CXXXV. 

On the Education of a Prince, 

An opinion has often prevailed, that the education 
of a prince ought to be totally different from that of 
other gentlemen, and that any remarkable share of 
learning would disgrace him. I shall not hesitate 
to affirm, that they were the enemies of princes who 
advanced such an opinion ; for nothing can contri- 
bute more effectually to the general abolition of the 
monarchical form of government, than to render the 
character and person of the inonarch contemptible. 
In an age and country enlightened like our own, if 
a king were the only gentleman unadorned with a 
liberal education, his kmgly office would serve only 
to augment the contempt, and rouse the indignation. 
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of his people. Though he should sit on his throne, 
surrounded hy his cringing courtiers and his stand- 
ing army; and though he should number among the 
provinces of his empire, the regions of the east and 
the west; yet, in the eyes of every sensible and in- 
dependent spectator, his personal Uttleness would be 
rendered still less, by a comparison with his here- 
ditary and official magaificenee. The defects of the 
person would be attributed to the form of his go- 
vernment; and men of the greatest moderation, if 
they were exempt from royal influence, would heave 
an involuntary sigh for a republic or a revolution. 

Every friend therefore to a reigning family, every 
lover of political tranquillity, and of regular subordi- 
nation, will wish to angment the personal accom- 
plishments of that youth who is destined, at some 
iutnre period, to wield a sceptre. He will recollect, 
that the nund of a prince comes from the hand of 
nature in a state no less rude than the mind of a 
peasant ; and that, if it is not formed by early cul- 
ture, it will soon become much ruder, more refrac- 
tory, and more vicious, under the many unfavourable 
circumstances of an exalted station. It will be 
readily allowed, that a peculiar polish, enlargement, 
and liberality, is required in him who is to look with 
a comprehensive eye through all the ranks of so- 
ciety, and estimate the true interests of nations, and 
of mankind at large. Both the heart and the under- 
standing of such an one should be expanded to the 
utmost degree of possible dilation. 

But no method of culture is found so much to 
fertilize the human mind, as that kind of discipline 
which is called the classical. 'A prince, therefore, 
though he should certainly be educated in private, 
ought to be trained according to the modes which the 
experience of ages has established as the most suc- 
cessful in a pttblic seminary. No whimsical sys- 
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terns of pragmatical and conceited tutors should be 
atlmitted. The boy should be taught his grammar 
like other boys ; for though there is indeed a royal 
game of the goose, I never have yet heard of a royal 
method of learning Latin and Greek ; and if there be 
such an one, the success of it still remains among 
the arcana of state. 

An heir to a crown should certainly learn the 
ancient as well as the modem languages ; and he will 
not be able to learn them effectually, without learn- 
ing them radically. Away then with the indolence 
and indulgence which grandeur foolishly claims 4is 
a happy privilege ! Let the boy, if you wish him 
to maintain the dignity of a man and a king, be 
early inured to mental labour. Let his memory be 
exercised in learning the rules of Lilly's grammar. 
Let him be confined to his books and papers all the 
morning, and part of the evening, from the age of 
five to nineteen. The maids of honour will cry out 
shame ; the sycophantic herd of young noblemen, 
who crowd, with all the servility of their o^Vn foot- 
men, around a throne, will repine that they cannot 
have an opportunity of introducing themselves to 
the famiUarity of the future King ; but regard nei- 
ther the foolish exclamations of vanity, nor the 
mean murmurs of self-interest. Proceed with him 
regularly, from the fables of Phaedrus to the philo-^ 
Sophy of Cicero, from the Cyropaedia of Xenophon 
to the histories and politics of Herodotus, Thucy-' 
dides, Livy, Sallust, and Polybius. Let his ear be 
familiarized to the fine language and sentiments of 
Cicero and t)emo8thenes, and his heart ennobled 
by the examples of the brightest characters of Greece 
and Rome. 

^hy should his superintendants be so cruel as 
not; to cultivate in him a taste for the beauties of 
poetiy, or leave him uhacquainted with. Homer and 
Virgil'^ An elegant taste, an humanized disposition, 
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an enlightened understanding, will adorn him more 
than the jewels in his crown, or therobes of his co- 
ronation. It will give him an internal source of 
happiness^ and will teach him rather to seek his 
pleasures in' a humane and generous conduct, than 
in the display of pomp, or the indulgence of luxury. 
A prince, with a niind uncultivated, must necessa- 
rily take his chief delight in mischief, in vice, or in 
unprincely occupations ; but he, whose understand- 
ing is illuminated, and heart purified by a right dis- 
cipline, will deserve a title which has been often 
unjustly claimed — that of Heaven's Vicegerent. 

When, by the close application of ten or twelve 
years, a firm and broad basis is laid of ancient learn- 
ing, let the 'Stripling be introduced to the avenues of 
all the parts of human knowledge. Let the years 
which elapse till he is of the age of three or four and 
twenty, be employed in acquiring proper ideas of 
all the objects, whether natural or civil, which sur- 
round him, under the tuition of a governor who 
possesses, not only o£Bcial and titular, but personal 
authority, under one who is not frightened, by the 
laughter of fashion, of dissipation, or of false philo- 
sophy, from filling his pupil's mind with moral vir- 
tues, and a sincere, not a political, veneration for 
Christianity. 

All this is a general preparation for the particular 
pursuits which become a King, and these are law 
and politics. But I mean not the narrow system of 
a mercenary practitioner and a cunning statesman, 
but the general principles of justice and equity ; the 
wise maxims of government, as it is instituted for 
the diffusion of happiness and virtue among the in- 
dividuals of a nation, and not for the extension of 
empire, or the accumulation of destructive opulence. 
What a situation is a Throne for the indulgence 'of 
the feelings of a Christian, and of a compassionate 
friend to wretched human nature ! I would not. 
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indeed, refer a prince for maxims of equity and go- 
vernment to PuiTendorf and Grotius, the dull and 
unfeeling deliberators of questions on which a good 
heart and understanding can intuitively decide ; but 
to his own heart and ej^es, to bis own enlightened 
reason, to the page of Scripture, and to the volumes 
of authenticated history. 

Princes have been almost uniformly confined in 
their views to the narrow system of worldly poli- 
ticians, and of interested courtiers. False grandeur 
has fascinated themselves, and their sul^ects. Na- 
tional prosperity has been estimated by ^ fleets and 
armies, commerce and revenues. The morals, the 
health, the religion of the individuals, are conside- 
rations which do not claim the attention of a cabinet, 
but are discarded as subjects of declamation in the 
church or in the schools. ** What is it to me," cries 
aloud the Wisdom of this world, *' while his lord- 
ship knows how to superintend the navy, whether he 
believes in God or the Devil, and whether he has 
kept such laws as I neither understand nor valae, 
the laws of relative and Christian dutyl** A nation 
thus advances in the devious paths of a false wisdom, 
till an incensed Providence, wearied with repeated 
provocation, visits it at last with a curse. Look 
from the Ganges to the Thames, and acknowledge 
the evident visitation of a chastening Providence. 

Imagination triumphs in the prbspect of a golden 
age, when Princes, and all who are concerned in 
the executive parts of government, shall be early 
formed to virtue,^ to learning, to humanity, to re- 
ligion. How happy, it has been said, wonld it be 
if Philosophers, who are justly so called, were Kings ; 
or Kings, Philosophers ! 
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No. CXXXVI. 

Introductory Remarks on the Art of Printing, 

That the desire of knowledge for its own sake is 
an adrentitious passion unknown to nature, and to 
be classed among the refinements of civilization, is 
an opinion unsupported by experience, and deroga- 
tory from the native dignity of a rational creature, 
fancy and sentiment, the powers of the intellect^ 
and the feelings of the heart, are, perhaps, by na- 
ture equally strong and susceptible in the rude 
Indian, and in the polished member of an established 
community. Perhaps these similar powers would 
be equally fit for exertion, and these propennties 
equally importunate for gratification, if the savage 
were not constantly engaged in providing for that 
necessary sustenance, which, without his own inter- 
position, is commonly secured to the philosopher. 

The pupil of nature, under all his disadvantages, 
feels the impulse of a species of literary curiosity, 
and seeks its satisfaction. He possesses the faculty 
of memory ; he must therefore, without the co- 
operation of his will, remember many of the impres- 
sions received by the senses : he has a power of re- 
flection, which will teach him to reason and draw 
inferences, without designing it, from the objects 
of his experience and observation. He feels within 
himself an imagination, capable of recalling past 
ideas of pleasure and pain, and apt to be delighted 
by beauty, novelty, and grandeur. Every natural 
exertion of natural faculties is attended with satis- 
faction. He feels it from the unpremeditated exer- 
tions of the mental powers ; he tacitly acknowledges 
it to be congenial to his mind, and of course endea^ 
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vours to repeat, to extend, and to prolong it : 'but 
the objects which fall under the notice of his own 
senses, and hU personal experience, are insufficient 
in number and importance to satisfy his capacity. 
He is led to inquire what passed among his forefa- 
thersy and in his turn is requested by his progeny to 
communicate his own remarks, superadded to the in- 
formation of his ancestors. 

Such, probably is the origin of Tradition; a mode 
of communicating knowledge, once unirersal, and 
still, perhaps, subsisting in Uie newly discovered 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, on the banks of the 
Senegal, and at the foot of the Andes. Beneath 
die shade of his plantain, the patriarch Indian still 
recites the divine origin of his tribe or family, the 
warlike actions of his ancestor, and of his own per- 
sonal prowess. The attentive audience carry away 
the tale, and supply the defects of" memory by the 
aid of imagination. The story spreads, time gives 
it a sanction, and at last it is found to constitute the 
most authentic history, however obscure and fabu- 
lous, of the origin of a nation, after it has emerged 
from barbarism, and is become the seat of arts and 
learning. 

In the earliest and rudest state of literature, if we 
may give that appellation to the efforts of the intel- 
lectual faculties where letters are unknown, is often 
produced the most animated, and perhaps most per- 
fect, though least artificial, poetry. Historic truth 
is, indeed, little regarded, as it is addressed to reason 
rather than to fancy ; but poetic composition appears 
with marks of genius approaching to inspiration. 
From his memory, or his invention, or from both, 
the savage is heard to pour forth the song of war, 
and to warble the notes of love, warm with the sen- 
timents of a feeling heart, and compensating the 
want of regularity and grace, by the strength and 
vivacity of natural expression. 
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If we belieye the representatioDs of some writers, 
poems, equal in length to the most celebrated £po- 
peas of Greece and Rome, have been handed down, 
without the aid of lettiJI, from the remotest anti- 
quity to the present day; and in our own country 
and^mes, traditionary tales, poetic and prosaic, are 
known to abound in that lowest class among us, 
who are yet unacquainted with the elements of 
learning^ The tenant of the cottage, stupid and 
incurious as he may appear tQ the polite observer, 
has his fund of entertaining knowledge, and knows 
how to enliven the winter evening with tales of 
fairies, giants, and enchantments, which he believed 
on the word of his progenitors, and which his hearers 
receive with equal pleasure and credulity, intending 
to transmit them to the rising generation. , . 

llie early appearance, and the universality of tra- 
ditional learning, seems to establish the opinion, 
that the love of knowledge is among the first ^^^ 
importunate desires inherent to the human heart. 
TVe see it believing absurdity, and admiring non- 
sense ; we see it bearing one of the -strongest cha- 
racteristics of natural inclinations, a proneness to 
neglect reason in pursuit of gratification. 

This ardent love of knowledge, which gave rise to 
tradition, soon invented improvements whicK super- 
seded its general necessity. Tradition was soon 
found to be attended with great inconveniences, and 
to be defective in its inost perfect state. A thousand 
important circumstances must necessarily elude the 
most retentive memory, and beside the evils result- 
ing from the weakness of that faculty, and from the 
general inclination to exaggerate and embellish the 
simplicity of truth, the want of written standards to 
appeal to, afforded constant opportunities for impo- 
sition. Uprightness of intention, and strength of 
memory, were not always united in those who under- 
took the recital of events. Accuracy and justness 
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of representation were rare, and the civil history of 
every people, without a single exception, is, in its 
first periods, dark and iiujgherent, such indeed as 
might be expected firom onu authority. 

The inventor of means to supply the defects of 
•memory, and to preclude the opportunity of deceit, 
it is obvious to conclude, would be considered as a 
great benefactor to mankind, and elevated by the 
exuberant gratitude of a rude age, above the rank 
of humanity. To Theuth^ the inventor of letters 
among the Egyptians, and to the same personage, 
under the name of Hermes among the Greeks, 
divine honours were paid; an apotheosis surely 
more justifiable on principles of reason, than that of 
Bacchus, the cultivator oi the vine, or of Hercules, 
the cleanser of a stable. 

To communicate their discovery, the inventors of 
literary symbols found it necessary to mark them on 
some suDstance susceptible of impression or pene- 
tration. What that substance was is a subject of 
curious, but unimportant, inouiry. The original 
mode of inscribing the newly oiscovered characters, 
however conducted, was probably yery imperfect ; 
but as it happens in all aiscoveries oi momentous 
consequence, the idea of it once started, was pur- 
sued with that general ardour and attention, which 
never fails to produce a great improvement. The 
stone, the palm leaf, the biblos or bark of the linden 
tree, the leaden tablet, the papyrus manufactured 
into the charta, the parchment, and the pugillares, 
respectively served, as progressive advancement 
suggested, or as convenience required, to, receive 
the written lucubrations of the ancient poet, philoso- 
pher, legislator, and historian. 

That many of the noblest efforts of ancient genius, 
though committed to writing on substance so frail as 
the papyrus, and so subject to erasure as the waxen 
tablet, should have reached the present age, is an 
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event only to be accounted for by supposing, that 
their conspicuous beauties occasioned , uncommon 
yigilance and solicitude in their preservation. 

At a Tery late period, a substance formed of 
macerated linen, was found superior in beauty, con- 
venience, and duration, and better adapted to the 
purposes of Jiterature, than all the prior devices of 
mechanical ingenuity. It derived its name from the 
ilag that grew on the banks of the Nile, -which, though 
it in some degree resembled, it greatly excelled. 
Porous, yet of firm contexture, it admitted the in- 
scription of characters with a facility, equaled only 
by the retention with which it preserved them. By 
the ease with which it is procured and inscribed, it 
rescued the ancient authors from the possibility of 
oblivion, and may strictly be said to have formed . 
that monument more durable than brass, which a 
celebrated poet prophesied to himself with a con- 
fidence, justified at length by the accomplishment of 
his prediction. 
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On the Circumstances which led to the Discovery 
of the Art of PriiUing, with Miscellaneous Re- 
marks on it. 

The business of transcribing the remains of Grecian 
and Roman literature, became a useful, an innocent, 
and a pleasing employ to many of those who, in the 
dark ages, would else have pined in the listless lan- 
guor of monastic retirement. Exempt from the avo- 
cations of civil life, incapable of literary exertion 
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from the want of books and opportunities of improTe- 
meaty they devoted the frequent intervals of religious 
duty, to the transcription of authors whom they often 
little understood. The servile office of a mere copyist 
was not disdained by those who knew not to invest; 
and the writers in the scriptorium were inspired with 
an emulation to excel, in the beauty and variety of 
their illuminations, the fidelity of their copy, and the 
multitude of Uieir performance^. 

But when every letter of every copy w$is to be 
formed by the immediate operation of the hand, the 
most persevering assiduity could effect but little. 
They appear not to have been written with the rapi- 
dity of a modem transcriber, but with a formal stiff- 
ness, or a correct elegance, equally inconsistent with 
expedition. They were therefore rare, and conse* 
quently much valued, and wheneversdd, were sold at 
a great price. Few, indeed, but crowned and mitred 
beads, or incorporated communities, were able to 
procure a number sufficient to merit the appellation 
of a Library; and even the boasted libraries of 
princes and prelates, were sqch, as are now easily 
exceeded by every private collection. To be poor, 
with whatever ability or inclination, was, at one 
time an insurmountable obstacle to literary improve- 
ment ; and, perhaps, ^we indulge an unreasonable 
acrimony in our general censure of Monkish sloth 
and ignorance, not so considering that an involuntary 
fault ceases to be blameable ; that ignorance is ne- 
cessary where the means Of information are scarce ; 
and that sloth is not to be avoided, where the requi- 
sites of proper employment are not attainable with- 
out great expense, or earnest solicitation. 

It was, perhaps, less with a view to obviate these 
inconveniences^ than from the interested motives of 
deriving greater gain by exacting the usual price 
for copies niultiplicd with more ease and expedition. 
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that a new mode was at leD^h practised, derired 
from the Invention of the Art of Printing, a disco- 
rery which, of all those, recorded in civil history, is 
of the most important and extensive consequence. 
' That the first productions of the press were in- 
tended to pass for manuscripts, we are led to con- 
clude from the resemblance of the type to the 
written characters, from the omission ot illumina- 
tions which were to be supplied by the pen to faci- 
litate the deception, and from the inventor's con- 
cealment of his process, so far as to incur suspicion 
of witchcraft or magic, by which alone the first ob- 
servers could account for the extraordinary multipli- 
cation of the transcripts or copies. 

But the deceit was soon detected. Tlie perfect 
resemblance in the shape of the letters, in the place 
and number of llie words on every page, the sin- 
gular correctness, and above all the numerous 
copies of the same author, inevitably led to a dis- 
covery of the truth. To conceal it, indeed, was no 
longer desired, when experience had suggested the 
great lucrative advantages, and the practicability of 
multiplying books without end by the process newly 
invented. It soon appeared, though it was not 
obvious at first, that the new mode would be more 
agreeable to the reader, as well as easier to the 
copyist, and that {H-inted books would universally 
supersede th)e use of manuscripts, from a choice 
^nded on judicious preference. The art was soon 
professed as a trade, and the business of copying 
which had once afforded only amusement or gain 
to the curious and the idle, became the constant 
employment and support of a numerous tribe of 
artisans, and constituted a very considerable source 
of mercantile advantage. 

, Of an art, which, though it had yet acquired but 
small degress of perfection', appeared of most ex- 
tensive irtility in religion, in politics, in literature. 
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and even in commerce, no labour bas been spai'ed to 
investigate the history ; but unfortunately, the inquirers 
into the origin of arts, instigated by the zeal of mi- 
nute curiosity to push their researches too far, often 
discover them so rude, obvious, and inartificial at 
their commencement, as to reflect very little honour 
on those whom they ostentatiously exhibit as the 
earliest inventors. Such has been the result of the 
investigations of those who, dissatisfied with the 
commonly received opinions on the date of the inven- 
tion of Printing, pretend to have discovered traces 
of it many years before the first production of Faus-. 
tus, in 1457: and it is true, that the Speculum 
Salutis, and a few other books are extant, which are» 
on good reasons, judged to have been stamped, not 
printed secundum artem, long before the erection of 
a press at Mentz : but the mode in which they are 
executed, like the Chinese, bears but little resem- 
blance to the art of printing, properly so called : it 
appears not, by any historical memoir, to have sug- 
gested the first hint of it, and is too imperfect to de- 
serve notice as even the infant state of this momen- 
tous invention. 

National pride, like the pride of individuals, is 
often founded on slight or dubious pretensions. 
Thqs have Germany and Holland contended, with 
all the warmth of party, for the imaginary honour of 
giving birth to the Inventor of Printing, who, after 
all, was probably led to the discovery, not by the 
enlarged views of public utility, but by fortunate cir- 
cumstances concurring with the desire of private and 
pecuniary advantage: but though the history of 
jPrinting, like all other histories, is in some degree 
obscure and doubtful at its earliest period, though 
Strasburg has boasted Mentel, and Harlaem Coster, 
as the inventor: yet is there great reason to con- 
clude, that the few arguments advanced in their 
flavour are supported only by forgery and falsehood ; 
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and we may safely assert, with the majority of wri- 
tersy and with the general voice of Europe, that the 
time of the invention was about the year 1440 ; the 
place Mentz, and the persons Gutenberg, Faustus, 
and Schaeffer^ in conjunction. 

He who wishes to trace the art in its gradual pro- 
gress, from the wooden and immoveable letter to the 
moveable and metal type, and to the completion of 
the whole contrivance, will receive satisfactory infor- 
mation from the annals of the elaborate Mattaire. 
In the mean time, the essayist will avoid the repeti- 
tion of facts already too well known and established 
to admit additional illustration, and will think him- 
self more properly employed in making reflections on 
the literary, the moral, the political, and the religious 
effects wluch have resulted from the invention. 

It is, indeed, generally true, that the history of 
a mechanical art affords but insipid entertainment to 
a mind which is tinctured with the liberality of phi-, 
losophy, and the elegance of classic literature. It 
often exhibits manuad excellence united with such 
meanness of sentiment, and vulgarity of manners, as 
unavoidably mingles disgust with admiration : but to 
Ithe truth of this general remark, the annals of typo- 
graphy are a singular exception. Many are recoraed 
to have laboured at the press, whose literary attain- 
pnents would have done honour to the chair of a pro- 
jTessor. By their annotations, they illusti*ated the 
jiense and spirit of those authors, the letter of whose 
writings they embellished by the most beautiftil and 
Accurate impressions. 

The names of the Aldi, of Robert and Henry 
S|;ephen, pf Tumebus, and of many more who 
united mechanic.^ ingenuity with profound erudition, 
will ever be remembered with respect and gratitude 
by the votary of ancient learning. Happily for let- 
ters, at a time when tlie valuable works of antiquity 
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were contained in manuscripts sometimes illegibly 
written, and often mutilated or corrupted, a number 
of men arose whose knowledge ana sagacity ena-' 
bled them to ascertain and exhibit, by the newly 
discovered art, the genuine reading. Such men 
were, greater benefactors to mankind than many 
who have been more celebrated; nor is it an ill 
grounded glory which Italy derives from her Ma- 
nutii, Germany from her Froben, France from her 
Stephani, the Netherlands from their Flantin, and 
England from her Caxton. 

£very student looks back with regret on those 
times wheta an Erasmus corrected what an Aldus 
printed ; when, like the painter of antiquity, a pnnter 
exposed his production to the passenger, and soli- 
cited censure ; and when the legislature of a great 
nation' provided by a statute;^ with a penalty, for the 
correctness of publications. 

To prefer, with implicit attachment, all the ear- 
lier productions of the art to the more recent, were 
to be actuated with the narrow spirit of a typogra- 
phical virtuoso; yet the truth is, what iqdeed was 
to be expected from the superior learning of those 
who were formerly concerned in the process, they 
surpass the most splendid editions of later times, in 
the one great excellence of correctness. It is true, 
indeed, that the fungous production of the modern 
writer, appears with a splendour of paper, and bril- 
liancy of type, unknown in the fifteenth century; 
and, if the work is written in the vernacular lan- 
guage, and on a familiar subject, is perhaps suffi- 
ciently correct. It is true, likewise, that considering 
the expedition of the artisan, the degree of correct- 
ness with which the commod papers of intelligence 
appear, is really wonderful, and affords a striking 
instance how much industry can effect, when stimu- 
lated to exertion by the hope of that abundant gain. 
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-which our more than Athenian love of political in- 
formation constantly supplies. Of such dispatch, a 
Plantin would, perhaps, have denied the possibility. 
Books of learning, however, especially when written 
in the dead lanfi^uages, are indeed more slowly brought 
forth but hardly with equal perfection. The mis- 
taken avarice, and the gross is^norance of the mo- 
dem editor, often frustrates all the past labour of 
printers, correctors, and commentators, who have 
toiled with aching eyes in the revisal of proof sheets, 
and in the collation of manuscripts. 

By one of those laudable artifices which prevent 
private avarice from withholding public benefits, 
the art was stolen from Haarlem, and brought to 
Oxford by Prederic Corselles. But while we are 
considering the introduction of printing into Eng- 
land, not to commemorate the names of Bourchier, 
Tumour, and Caxton, who were most instrumental 
to it, would be an omission equally negligent and 
ungrateiiil. Nor should the tribute of praise be any 
longer withheld by neglect from earl Tiptpft and 
earl Eivers, who, at this period, were restorers and 
patrons of learning in our own country, and who 
contributed to its advancement, in imitation of their 
contemporary, Pius the Second in Italy, both by 
their munificence and example. 
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On the Moral, Political, and Religious Effects of 
Printing, with concluding Remarks. 

The literary advantages derived from the invention 
of printing are so obvious, that to point them out with 
all the formality of disquisition is unnecessary. 
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But the moralist, no less than the man of letters, 
finds himself interested in the consequences result- 
ing from the mechanical mode of multiplying the 
copies of books. To this cause, he attnbutes that 
change in the manners and sentiments which has 
taken place within the interval of a century or two, 
and which cannot escape even superficial observa^ 
tion. Philosophy once preserved among a chosen 
few, with the selfishness of an Alexander, who re- 
primanded Aristotle for divulging the secrets of 
science, has now diffused its influence on the mean 
as well as the .great, the gay and the fair as well as 
the severe and studious, the merchant and the ma- 
nufacturer as well as lAks contemplative professor. 
Pamphlets and manuals, on every subject of humaii 
inquiry, are circulated by the assidhions trader at a 
small price, among the lowest ranks of the oommu-* 
nity, the greatest part of whom have been furnished 
with the abilky oi reading by an eleemosynary edu-r 
^cation. A tincture of letters, which was once rare, 
and formed a shining character, kaS pervaded the 
mass of the people,, and in a free country Uke our 
own, where it is not checked in its c^eratHm by 
political restraiits, has produced remarkable effects 
on the general system of morality. Much good 
has resulted from it : happv, if it had not been mixed 
with that characteristic alloy of human happiness, 
much evil. Learning thus communicated to the 
vulgar, has taught the savage ferocity of gross ig- 
norance to yield to gentleness and humanity ; but it 
has also superinduced a general indolence, refine- 
ment, and false delicacy. It has been the means of 
exhibiting, to the best advantage, the image of vir- 
tue in her natural beauty ; but it has also held up 
to view the meretricious charms of vice in the false 
omamenls superadded by a corrupt imagination. 
It has been a sleady light to lighten men in the 
path of truth ; but it has also been an igHi$ fatuus 
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leading them into the mazes of error, and plunging 
them at last into the depths of misery. If it has 
often tempted us to boast of living in an enlightened 
age, it has no less frequently induced us to regret 
the old times of ignorant, but innocent simplicity. 
If we sometimes look back with a mixture of scorn 
and mty on the unlettered ages that preceded us; 
we also sometimes confess ourselves ready to re- 
nounce the pride of superior knowledge for the solid 
happiness of that rational probity, which, though it 
-may not have receded, has not keptpace with our 
progress in scientific improvement. Here, however, 
the old maxim will be suggested to every one, that a 
good argument against the use of a thing, cannot be 
drawn from its abuse. It will at the same time be 
remembered, that the present times are ever seen 
through the fallacious mediums of prejudice and 
passion ; and that the censures of the satirist may 
not arise from real degeneracy, but that common 
propensity which has, in all ages, given rise to in- 
vectives against the prevailing manners. If it is 
true, that improvement in knowledge is a natural and 
laudable object of human desires, the more general 
that improvement, the happier and more perfect is 
human nature, and the more estimable that art from 
which it is principally derived. 

But however equivocal the effects of the universal 
dissemination of literature on the morals of those 
iirbo cannot judge and select with the same ease 
ynih which they can procure books, there is no 
doybt of their being beneficial among others, whose 
judgment is directed by liberal culture, and whose 
sentiments are undepraved by fashionable dissipa- 
tion^ Before the introduction of printing, the stu- 
dent, who revolted at the idea of languishing in the 
, js^oth of Monkery, had scarcely 9>ny scope for his 
industry and talents, but in the puerile perplexities 
of a scholastic philosophy9 as little adapted to call 
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forth the virtues of the heart, as to promote valuable 
knowledge : but since that important era in the an- 
nals of learning, every individual, even the poorest 
of the Muses' train, has been enabled to obtain, 
without difficulty, the works of those great masters 
in practical and speculative ethics, the .Greek and 
Roman philosophers. He is taught by the same 
instructors who formed a Xenophon and a Scipio, 
and can hold converse, in the retirements of" his 
chamber, with the celebrated sages of antiquity, with 
nearly the same advantages as if he actually sat 
with Socrates beneath the shade of the plane tree, 
walked with Plato in the Lyceum, or accompanied 
Cicero to his Tusculan villa. 

Whatever tends to diffuse new light on the under- 
standings of a whole people, or to effect a change 
in the general system of manners, soon produces a 
similar revolution in their political character. Airy 
&bric8, which, when seen through the mists of ig- 
noranqe, were supposed to be realities, vanished at 
the light of learning, as the inchantment is dissolved 
by the operation of the talisman. The sun of 
science arose, the prospect cleared around, and 
they who had shuddered at the ideal phantoms of 
the night, ventured to walk forth and examine every 
object that soUcited attention. The prejudices on 
the subject of civil government, formed by igno- 
rance and fostered by the policy of power, when 
once the art of printing had multiplied books, and 
roused the spirit of inquiry^ soon gave way to the 
dictates of instructed reason. The natural rights of 
mankind became well understood, the law of nations 
was attended to, implicit obedience was neither ex- 
acted on the one part with the same rigour as before, 
nor paid on the other with equal servility. What 
remained of the feudal institutions could not long 
subsist, when more' liberal ideas of the nearer 
equahty of mankind were imbibed from books, and 
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iTvhen a great degree of dignity and power was at* 
tainable^ not only by birth and riches, but by mere 
literary eminence. The distinction of Vassal and 
Lord soon ceased to be the only one in the commu- 
nity, when men were led, by the ease with which 
books were procured, to aspire after the fine, arts, 
philosophy, and erudition. Such studies infused a 
noble generosity of spirit, which scorned to pay an 
abject hoqaage to ignorant opulence. Ignorant opu- 
lence indeed, could not maintain/ or even e^iact by 
force', that truly valuable respect which is naturally 
due, and cheerfully paid, tp personal dignity. Men, 
by reading, M^ere lea to reflect, and by reflection dis- 
covered, that they had been under an error when 
they looked up to their governors .as to a superior 
or^r of beings ; but at the same time they learned 
tlie happiness of living under a well regulated con- 
stitution, the duty of obedience in return for protec- 
tion, and the political necessity of subordination. 
History, and treatises of politics, suggested just 
notions of civil society, and a sense of expediency 
produced at length that voluntary acquiescence 
which was once exacted by pretensions to divine 
right, or by the immediate interposition of authority. 
Tne lust of dominion, which disgraced the iron reign 
of the sullen and unlettered tyrant, was succeeded, 
in the enlightened father of his people, by a spirit of 
benevolence and philosophical moderation. That 
power which was once placed on the sandy foun- 
dation of popular prejudice and fear, when those 
fears and prejudices were dissipated by free disqui- 
sition, acquired an establishment on the basis of rea- 
son. Nor let it be deemed idle speculation to attri- 
bute these salutary consequences to the invention of 
Printing, since to him, who attentively considers all 
its remote, as well as proximate effects, it will ap- 
pear fully adequate to their production. When all 
ranks of people on a sudden were enabled to exert 
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with vigour the faculty of thinkiog, which had only 
lain ' dorman) for want of opportunity, the effect on 
the moral and pohtical world must be as striking, as 
that which takes place in the physical at the return 
of day after night, and spring after winter. 

Thus has Faustus and Mentz, by an art invented 
and exercised with views of private emolument, ulti- 
mately contributed more to the empires, and caused 
more important events in their history, than all the 
efforts of the renowned conquerors and lawgivers of 
antiquity. That the same art, which has produced 
these salutary consequences, has also been the means 
of encouraging, licentiousness, of animating sedition, 
and kindling the Aames of civil war, is to be attri- 
buted to that lamentable condition of human affairs 
which is observed to counterbalance every good, 
with a proportion of concomitant evil. 

To tne Art of Printing, ho we vet, it is acknow* 
ledged, we owe the Reformation. It has been justly 
remarked, that if the books of Luther had been 
multiplied only by the slow process of the hand- 
writing, they must have been few,'*and would have, 
been easily suppressed by the combination of wealth 
and power; but, poured forth in abundance from 
the press, they spread over the land with the rapidity 
of an inundation, which acquires additional force 
from the efforts used to obstruct its progress. He 
who undertook to prevent the dispersion of the books 
once issued from the press, attempted a task no less 
arduous than the destruction of the Hydra. Re- 
sistance was vain, and religion was reformed : and 
we who are chiefly interested in this happy revolu- 
tion must remember, amidst the praises bestowed on 
Luther, that his endeavours had been ineffectual, un- 
assisted by the invention of Faustus. 

How greatly the cause of religion has been pro- 

' moted by the art, must appear when it is considered, 

that it has pls^ced those sacred books in the hands of 
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every individual, which, besides that they were once 
locked up in a dead language, could not be procured 
without great difficulty. The numerous comments 
on them of every kind^ which tend to promote piety^ 
and to form the Christian philosopher, would proba^ 
bly never have been composed, and certainly would 
not have extended their beneficial influence, if typo- 
graphy had stiU been unknown < By that art, the ^ 
hght, which is to illuminate a dark world, has been ' 
placed in a situation more advantageous to the emis- 
sion of its rays : but if it has been the means of . 
illustrating the doctrines, and enforcing the practice 
of religion, it has also, particularly in the present 
age, struck at the root of piety and moral virtue, by 
propagating opinions favourable to the sceptic and 
the voluptuary. It has enabled modem authors 
wantonly to gratify their avarice, their vanity, and 
their misanthropy, in disseminating novel systems 
subversive of the dignity and happiness of human* 
nature : but though the perversion of the art is la- 
mentably remarkable in those volumes which issue, 
with offensive profusion, from the vain, the wicked, 
and the hungry, yet this good results from the evil, 
that as truth is great and wUl prevail, she must de- 
rive fresh lustre, by displaying the superiority of her 
strength in the conflict with sophistry. 

Thus the Art of Printing, in whatever light it is 
viewed, has deserved respect and attention. From 
the ingenuity of the contrivance, it has ever excited 
mechanical curiosity; from its intimate connexion 
with learning, it has justly claimed historical notice; 
and from its extensive influence on morality, politics, 
and religion, it is now become a subject or very im- 
portant speculation. 

^ But however we may felicitate mankind on the 
invention, there are, perhaps, those who wish, that, 
together with its compatriot art of manufacturing 
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gunpowder^ it had not yet been brought to light. 
' Of its effects on literature, they assert, that it has 
increased the number of books, till they distract, 
rather than improve the mind ; and of its malignant 
infiuence on morals, they complain, that it has ofteo 
introduced a false refinement, incompatible with the 
simplicity of primitive piety and genuine Tirtue. 
With respect to \ts literary ill consequence, it may 
be said, that though it produces to the world an 
infinite number of worthless publications, yet tme 
wit and fine composition will still retain their value, 
and it will be an easy task for critical discernment 
to select these from the surrounding mass of absur- 
dity : and though, with respect to its moral effects, 
a regard to truth extorts the confession, that it has 
diffused immorality and irreligion, divulged with cruel 
impertinence the secrets of private life, and spread 
the tale of scandal through an empire; yet these 
are evils which will either shrink away unobserved 
in the triumphs of time and truth over falsehood, or 
which may, at any time, be suppressed by liegisla- 
ti»e ioterpiiitipn/ ^*^ ' 

The Liberty of. the Press is a subject not to be 
touched upon, but with a trembling caution. JBvery 
student must abhor the thought of erecting the tri- 
bunal of a star-chamber in the republic oi letters; 
evfery lover of his country must reject with disdain 
the proposal of silencing the voice of truth by the 
menace of authority: but, at the same time, every 
true fiiend to learning and mankind, who, free froin 
the enthusiasm of party, understands their real in- 
terest, would reyoiee to see the day when the advan- 
tages of the liberty of the Press shall be unalloyed 
with those evils of its licentiousness ; which, with- 
out some expedient of control, will prevail, as long 
as there are, on one hand, indigent and avaricious 
publishers; and on the other, factious and unprinci- 
pled readers. 
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But innoTations in a pardcnlar intifflately con- 
Dected with civil liberty will ever be guarded against 
in a free country, witn all the Tigilance of jealous 
circumspection. Men will often patiently support 
the present eyil, the nature and extent of which is 
ascertained by experience, rather than incur the 
hazard of a future detriment^ which may possibly 
outweigh the beneficial ends proposed, if then the 
unrestrained use of the Press is, as it has been com- 
raonly termed, the palladium of liberty, may it nerer 
be taken from us by fraud or force ; and perhaps the 
evils resulting from the abuse of this privilege are of 
that kind which, when permitted to taxe their course, 
ultimately remedy themselves : for it is certain, that 
there may be a period, and peAaps our own time, 
approach to it, when the petulant licentiousness of 
public prints and pamphlets becomes too contempt!* 
ble to gain attention, and therefore fails of producmg 
a malignant effect. Avarice will cease to publish, 
when men, are too wise to purchase ; faction and 
▼anity will be silent, when they no longer find an 
audience: but penal and coercive measures' are 
known to give weight to the nonsense of sedition 
and impiety, by alarming that attention which it 
could not otherwise excite, and to occasion the evils 
intended to be obviated ; as the means used to ex- 
tinguish a fi^e sometimes increase its violence. 

But referring the discussion of this complicated 
subject to legislative wisdom, we may venture to 
express an honest wish without danger of presump- 
tion ; and surely all the good and enlightened part 
of mankind Will sympathize in the desire. That the 
time may not be distant, when the qualities of the 
heart shall be cultivated with the same general 
ardour as the powers of the understanding ; when 
the affectation of singularity, and the love c? money, 
shall no longer multiply treatises tending to teach 
the people a false philosophy, an erroneous belief, 
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or a factious conduct ; when the Art of Printing 
shall no more be perverted to embellish vice and 
justify folly; but, operating in the accomplishment 
of its proper purposes, at once promote the interest, 
which' cannot indeed without natural violence be se- 
parate, of soiind learning and unaffected virtue. 



No. CXXXIX. 

Cursory Thoughts on Satire and Satirists. 

The good reception which that species of poetry 
called Satire has^ commonly met with in the world is 
perhaps owing to some dispositions in the human 
nature not the most amiable. It derives not its 
power of pleasing, like other poetry, from its effects 
on the imagination. It raises no enchanting pros- 
pects ; it is not necessarily employed in fiction. A 
spirit of indignation is its essential principle, and b^ 
causing a similar spirit in the reader, it gently grati- 
fies the irascible passions. 

It must be owned, that it has seldom answered its. 
ostensible end of reforming the age. Yet allowing 
it to be of little use in retbrmation, it is often com- 
posed with such evident marks of genius as render 
it interesting to men of taste. And though spleen 
may have given rise to its first production, and the 
love of censure ensured its success, yet the beauties 
of the composition will cause it to be read, even by 
those who disapprove personal invective. Ions after 
the resentment that occasioned it has subsided. 

Horace, the politest writer whom the- world ever 
produced, adopted satirical writing, and succeeded 
in itf jthough there is every reason to believe that 
his natural disposition was not severe. The truth 
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is, be was a man of the woTldr,*ap.Yfell as a man of 
reflectioD, and wrote his remarkS'*onrnien and things 
in careless verse; not without cep^Vioj^ them in- 
deed, but without indulging the aspef\ty of sarcasm. 
He probed every wound with so gentlA U hand, that 
the patient smiled under the operation, .•'f he, gay 
(liend of Maecenas had lived in courts, and \q^\fH> 
much of the world to think he could reform ih^.fyf- , 
and voluptuous part of it by abrupt severity. ^Y'* . 

Not so the stem Juvenal. With all the warmth*; . 
of a zealot in the cause of virtue, he pours his ma- •' / 
jestic verse; and amid the moat spirited invective ^ < 
and the finest morality, emits many a luminons irra* 
dilution of poetry beautifully descriptive. 

J3is preaecesaor Persius bad ajfforded him a noUe 
model. He improved on it in nothing but P^^|P^ 
euity. Persiuft is all fire, spirit, animatioii. The 
frequency of his interrogations rouses the attention 
of the reader, and it is not easy to read and under- 
stand him without catching the glow with which he 
evidently wrote. If his obscurity arose from fear, it 
does not indeed depreciate his merii as a writer ; but 
it ha« caused him to be less read and admired^than 
be deserves. The last lines of his se<M)«d satire are 
alone sufficient to entitle him to immortality. 

The English seem to have copied the manner of 
Juvenal rather thaA of Horace, Our national spirit 
16 indeed of the manly and rougher kind, and raels 
aomething congenial with itself in the vebemence of 
the sullen Juvenal. 

The Boman is remarkably harmonious. But 
I)oBne, his imitator, seems to have thought rough- 
ness of verse, as weU as of sentiment, a real grace. 
It is scarcely possible, that a writer, who did not 
studiously avoid a smooth tersification, could have 
written so maay lines without stumbliag on a goo4 
one. Pope hwi revived his fame by atteniog bis 
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liarsh numbers ;-l^a'V6rk whose yery excellence 
makiss us reis^v^Ktliat a genius so fertile as was the 
bard's of Twfokenbam, should have wasted its vigour 
in parapfaras^ii &nd translations. 

ThiS^.versalile poet has imbibed the very spirit of 
Hocace.**. Nor can the mere English reader obtain, 
by'tbl^.tfanslations of Creech or of Francis, so clear 
•Aq'd.adequate an idea of the true Horatian manner, 
&s"from the liberal imitations of Pope. 
.'• Dryden seems to have preferred the model of his 
favourite Juvenal . His nervous line was well adapted 
to satirical composition. He says himself, *' he could 
write severely, with more ease than he could write 
gently/' His Absalom and Achitopel, and his Mac 
Flecknoe, are masterpieces and models in the serious 
and v^ement kind of satire. 

Boileau seems to have blended with judgment the 
manner of Horace and Juvenal. * Yet whatever de- 
gree of elegance he possesses, the natural monotony 
of French verse tires an ear accustomed to the va- 
rious harmony of our English poets. The French 
language never appears so mean as in the heroic 
couplet. He who reads the Henria^e, and at the 
same time thinks of Milton, Dryden, Garth, or Pope, 
roust close the volume with all the loathing of dis- 
gust. He who reads Boileau, will find his improving 
imitator Pope rise in his opinion. Pope rouses the 
attention by all the changes of musical modulation ; 
Boileau sooths it to dull repose by the lullaby of si- 
milar pauses uniformly repeated. 

A poet of' our own, little attended to at present, 
once enjoyed a very high degree of fame as a satiri- 
cal writer. Oldham has been called the English 
Juvenal. His satire on the Jesuits has indeed much 
of the spirit of Juvenal. It ' displays wit, foTce, 
pungency, and a very copious Invention ; but it is 
no less distinguished by a vulgarity, which roust 
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prevent Oldham from keeping his place among the 
classics of oar country. He has lashed the Jesuits 
with deserved and unrelenting rigour; but though 
severe punishment is often necessary, yet to see it 
inflicted with the wanton cruelty of an assassin, is 
not agreeable. There are some works of poetry 
as well as of painting, which, though well perrormed 
as pieces of art, lose -the praise their excellence 
demands, by the shocking nature of their repre- 
sentations. 

A later satirist, Dr. Young, is still read with plea- « 
sure. But he has the fault of Seneca, of Ovid, of 
Cowley ; a profuse and unseasonable application of 
wit. His satires have been justly called a string of 
epigrams. A lover of originality, he did not regard 
models. Had he endeavoured to imitate Juvenal or 
Persius, he would have avoided this fault. Those 
great masters were too much engrossed by the im- 
portance of their subjects to fall into the puerility of 
witticism. There is also something in Young's ver- 
sification which a good ear does not approve. 

But even Young, popular as he wa§, has been 
eclipsed by a poet who has shone with the efful- 
gence and the instability of a meteor. Churchill 
possessed merit ; a merit which was magnified when 
seen through the medium of party, beyond that de- 
gree which it was able to support. When reasjn at 
last viewed what passion haa exaggerated, she was 
disgusted with the disappointment, and turned away 
vrith neglect. Thus the celebrated Churcbii][, with 
whose applause the town reechoed, is sinking to an 
obKvion which he hardly deserves; for though he 
wrote many careless lines and many dull passages, 
yet the greater part of his productions displayed a 
genuine vein of satirical genius. 

Within a few years Satire has reassumed her 
original nide form of scurrilous and petulant abuse. 
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An improred^ versification has giren a gloss to 
illfberai, calumnious, and anonymous invectives. 
An undaunted efironleiy, recommended by elegant 
verse, has supplied the want of every classical and 
noble ornament. That it has been well received is 
no proof of its solid excellence as composition^ 
since, to the greater part of readers, the abuse which 
it lavishly pours on public and priva^ characters is 
a sufficient recommendation. 

It differs from classical s|ttire in this, as well as 
other circumstances. Horace, Persius, Juvenal, 
though sometimes disgraced by obscenity, yet 
abound with fine moral sentiments. They not only 
put vice to shame, but countenaneed virtue, and 
pointed out the way to attain to it. But the satirists 
of our times seem to have little else in view than to 
gratify private pique, or party prejudice. It is in- 
deed scarcely to be expected that, in a degenerate 
age, many will be founa to possess dignity of cha- 
racter and soMdity of judgment, in a degree suffi- 
cient to enable them to stand forth disinterested 
and efficient censors of prevailing folly and fashion- 
able vice. 
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No. CXL. 

On Loffie and Metapk^ncs. 

To folse aiidt carelesis^ r^tsonine most: of the misfor- 
tunes o£ life are to be attributed. Logic ^en, as an 
art, is perhaps so far useful in the condoct of Itfe, as 
it superinduces a habit of accurate reasonuig. 

But what says experienced Is the man who has 
dige^d Burgiersdicitts finrnd to be wiser in his 
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actions than others ? The best disputant that ever 
conquered in the schools, when he has descended to 
the walks of common life, has been found no less 
prone to deviate into the paths of error, to be in- 
Tolyed in the clouds of passion, and misled by the 
false lights of imagination, than the busy multitude 
who neyer heard the categories. 

They who possess common sense in a competent 
degree will discoTer, with no other aid, the tallacv 
of wrong reasoning. They who are deficient in it 
will not find a substitute in the use of a syllogism. 

The great numbers who supply civil and com- 
merdal 'Offices, in which there is a constant necessity 
for the exertion of reason, and who conduct the most 
important affairs without the aid of scholastic logic, 
are proofs that vigorous nature wants not this slen- 
der assistance. To imagine that a well formed mind 
cannot reason well without logic,, is no less absurd 
than to suppose that the solid oak wants the support 
of the ivy that creeps round it. 

The best school for the improvement of reason,, 
after a competent education, is the living world. 
We find even the illiterate, who have spent their 
lives in constant action, possessing a very extensive 
knowledge of things, and a most accurate method 
of judging of them ; a knowledge and a method to 
which the cultivated but inexperienced reasoner can 
seldom attain. It is common to see the learned aca- 
demic, whose labours are at last rewarded by a 
rural benefice, unable, notwithstanding his acquired 
strength of reason, to cope with the rude rustic in a 
bargain for dues which the laws have allotted him. 

It seems, then, that the gradual decay of scho- 
lastic logic, and the contempt in which syllogistic 
skill is held, is not unreasonable. It contributes 
little to the benefit of society. It is rather injurious 
to it, by drawing off that attention which might be 
iis^Uy bestowed. What then shall we.say ? Must 
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an art, which dm forefathers have studied from age 
to age, and to which many of us haVe devoted our 
first years at the universities, be ei:ploded? A 
veneration is due to long established opinions. The 
powers of judging, which stimulate the present age 
to innovation, were possessed by the past in equal 
perfection. Some reason they had for their institu- 
aons. The same reason tnay perhaps remain to 
prevent the total abolition of them ; for truth a^ 
reason are unchangeable. Our ancestors established 
logical studies in the universities, because in their 
days there were few other books 'to be obtaiujed, 
and no other learning was prized. Their descen- 
dants must continue to bestow on them a moderate 
attention, because every part of knowledge contri- 
butes to accomplish the professed scholar. But 
they need give no more than a moderate attention, 
because the improvements of philosophy, and the 
great multiplication of books in every part of human 
learning, enable the student to spend his time and 
saffacity more useAilly and more agreeably. 

He who possesses the genius and taste, together 
with the philosophical spint of the attic Harris, will 
do right to cultivate them by studying the unread 
works of ancient logicians. Our English Aristotle,' 
whose productions are at once the quintessence of 
elegance, and prodigies of analytical ingenuity, has 
pointed out flowers in those paths of learning where 
thorns only were seen before. The Stagyrite was 
literally idolized ; and had it been the fate of Harris 
to have lived a few centuries ago, he also would 
have been honoured with a subordinate deification. 
If any thing can restore a taste for these languishing 
studies, it is the grace which his style and his accu- 
racy have given them. 

For metaphysics what can be said 1 If eveiy book 
that has been written on them, and thousands have 
been written, were annihilated, not a nngle individual^ 
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in the great oommunity of all mankind would in any 
one respect have just reason to lament the loss* 
Mathematical and arithmetical studies are specula- 
tive, it is true ; but they do not terminate in specn* 
lation. They afford a great pleasure, abstractedly 
considered, by the full evidence with which they 
display their truths; but they tend to obvious 
utihty as well as to detight. The bnilder, the 
navigator, ahnost every mechanic art, is assisted 
by geometry, and all men, without exception, bene-* 
fited by arithmetic. But metaphysics tend only to 
benight the understanding in a cloud of its own 
making, to lose it in a labyrinth of its own con- 
trivance. 

Metaphysics were once encouraged and culti- 
vated, because they served the purposes of supersti- 
tion. They involved theological subjects in a per> . 
plexity which the simple could never unravel. They 
gave an air of mystery and depth, which caught the 
admiration of the vulgar. They are now employed, 
in a similar manner, in the_ service of inndehty. 
They have induced tiie half learned and the con- 
ceited, those who think they understand them, and 
those who wish to be thought by others to under- 
stand them, to a^opt, without being apprehensive of 
danger, opmiotts fatal to their own happiness and to 
the existence of society. 

Even when cultivated by the honest and truly in- 
genious, they exhibit an instance of blameable pride. 
They aim at a science to which man can never attain. 
It is truly laughable, to observe a creature with, 
hardly knowledge enoOgh of the things around him 
-to guide him with safety, perplexing himself with 
ontological inquiries into the nature of angels, and 
the essence of the devil. 

The ontologists and pneumatologists, the nomi- 
nales and reales, the doctores seraphici, and all the 
tribe of microscopic philosophers^ are, in the pre- 
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sent age of discernment, totally neglected. Even 
Malebranche and tiocke, the most rational of the 
metaphysicians, are daily losing ground. As a task 
they are attended to m public seminaries, where 
some obsolete plan of study requires metaphysical 
exercises; but the multitude of more agreeable 
works seldom leave time or inclination to the 
student who is at liberty to choose his books, for 
the controversy concerning innate ideas. A few, 
"however, in the present times, have been so unfor> 
tunate, as to waste their' labour in defending mate- 
rialism, in expatiating on liberty and necessity, in 
diffusing scepticism, and in proving that man is no 
more than an animal. This sentence and doctrine 
will probably induce them to prove, in their own 
persons, that he is an irritabh animal 

Such miserable effects of metaphysical research 
have induced an amiable writer, whose heart and 
abilities vie with each other for excellence, to vin- 
dicate the nature and immutability of truth, to ex- 
pose the futility of metaphysics, to confound the de- 
vices of their patrons, and to establish the natural 
rights of common sense. This formidable champion 
has given the last fatal blow to languishing sophistry; 
a blow which, that she may never recover, every 
man must wish, who knows the bcmeful influence of 
a Hume's dark inventions, and who desires to coun- 
teract it. 

To put an epd to speculative error, it might per- 
haps, in some degree, be effectMal to lay less stress 
upon metaphysics in academical education. Those 
who presiae over our seminaries are no less liberal 
than enlightened, and will surely, on some future 
day, if any part of the present system of instruction 
is trifling or pernicious, renounce it with alacrity. 
But a proper deference to their respectable opinions 
renders it reasonable to suppose, that an attention 
to this abstruse, though otnerwise useless science. 
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may tend to give the young mind a habit of thinking 
with depth and precision. As a severe discipline, 
it may be advantageous. Many a manoeuvre is 
taught the soldier in his course of preparation for 
war/ which will seldom be useful in the field of 
l^attle. 

All those however who have little opportunity 
oC being actively serviceable to others, have an un- 
questionable-right to i^ek amusement in abstruse 
speculation, or in any other pastime which is inno- 
cent. They may puzzle themselves for diversion 
even in metaphysics. But if, in the course of their 
inquiries, they should fall upon a .wonderful dis- 
covery, which, when divulged, would disturb the 
happy ignorance of mankind, let them for once be 
selfish, enjoy it in private, and withhold it from the 
coi^munity. 



No. CXLI. 
On Latin Verse as an Exercise at Schools. 

No part of classical education has been more gene- 
rally censured, and more firmly adhered to, than that 
of exercising boys in the composition of Latin 
poetry. The trite remark, that a poet is bom, and 
not formed by discipline, has been urged against it. 
It has also been alleged, that the time bestowed on 
it would be more advantageously spent in the study 
of things, and in acquiring a right method of ex- 
pressing our sentiments in humble prose. It is 
absurd enough, say the objectors, to exact a certain 
portion of English verse from the scholar ; but to 
perplex him with Latiajrerse, at a iime when he 
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might be learning a thousand useful things ; what i» 
it but extreme imprudence, countenanced indeed by 
general practice, but nevertheless both culpable and 
truly ridiculous ? 

The'y allow, however, that the custom is general, 
Sind of long duration. Surely then that degree of 
respect is du^e to the general opinion of mankind,, 
ana to the wisdom of our predecessors, which leads 
us to presume, that there must have been some 
benefit perceived by experience from an institution 
thus ancient and universal. And it is natural to 
consider, whether a few arguments may not be 
found in favour of a mode silently and uniformly 
pursued, amid the loud clamour every where raised 
against it. 

The defenders of practices unjustly censured^ often 
do an injury to their cause, by admitting none of the 
objections to be reasonable. We will then allow, 
that to learn to make Latin verse is to lose time, 
when the scholar is destined to spend his life in com- 
mercial or in mechanical employments. But, at the 
same time, we must insist on its utility to the man 
of independent fortune, to the divine, the lawyer, the 
physician, and perhaps to the accomplished military 
commander. 

To all these an acquaintance with the classics 
will add an elegance, such as tends to complete 
their characters as gentlemen, as well as scholars. 
It is the finishing polish of ^ucation, and operates 
on the mind, like dancing on the person, by superad- 
ding a graceful habit. But there is no method so 
well calculated to infuse an intimate knowledge of 
an author, as to imitate and endeavour to rival his 
excellences. To write Virgilian verse with true ele- 
gance, it is necessary to commit to memory every 
phrase ; to catch the veiy spirit of Virgil ; to maiK 
the varied pauses of his verses, the length of his pe- 
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riods, the peculiar grace of his expressions ; and to 
give the whole compositioD a majestic dignity. All 
these requisites to poetical composition in Latin, 
can only be acquired by a frequent and attentive 
perusal of the noble Mantuan. 

The first fruits of genius produced by the finest 
writers that adorn our annals, were compositions in 
Latin verse. Milton, at a boyish age, wrote it with 
great elegance. Cowley excelled in it early. Ad- 
dison was much celebrated for his juvenile essays in 
it. Prior began with writing Latin epigrams. All 
the great men who have been educated at public 
schools, where it is invariably an exercise, were, 
during several years, obliged to compose it as a 
daily task ; and though many of them were never 
distinguished in poetry, yet they derived consider- 
able advantages trom the attempt, as will probably 
appear from the following reflexions. 

Difficulty is naturally painful ; but to overcome it 
causes a very sensible pleasure, and facilitates future 
conquests, by adding courage. To write Latin verse 
is certainly an arduous task to a young boy ; but the 
authority of lus master, and a spirit of emulation, 
urge him to attempt with alacrity what his own in- 
dolence would have led him to neglect. Long prac- 
tice gives faciUty. He finds he has overcome what 
he once thought insurmountable., When any new 
undertaking offers itself in future, with a difficult and 
forbidding aspect, he is not affrighted ; for he recol- 
lects, that he has already performed that which ap- 
peared to him impracticable^ The exertion neces- 
sary to accomplish what is not easy, has a natur^ 
tendency to give the mind fresh vigour. 

A suDJect taken from a classic, a moral sentiment, 
or an ingenious remark, is given to a boy to employ 
his leisure during the intervals of school. He is 
taught, that there must be an unity in his design; 
that he must invent a thought, on which he is to 
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display, if he can, good sen^e, and Augustan wit, 
expressed in the most elegant versification. This 
tends to give a knowledge of things, at the same 
time that it renders it necessary to call to his assist- 
ance all his classical phraseology. He must revolve 
many ideas in his mind before this thought occurs. 
In this {)rocess he exercises the powers ofjudgment, 
of discrimination, of taste. He recollects all his 
reading, he reviews all he has 'seen and heard, he 
searches his books on similar topics, and at once 
improves what he has obtained, and makes new 
acquisitions. 

He who has been conversantln great schools will 
have seen copies df verses written as the exercises 
of an evening, in which were displayed wit, humour, 
fine language, ingenious turns, harmonipus verse, 
and very shrewd observations on men and things. 
Such were the Lusus Westmonasterienses ; such 
were many in the Musse Etonenses, and such are 
thousands that have never yet been offered to the 
public view. It is a known truth, that many of the 
Doys, who jrere engaged in these useful sports of a 
fertile genius, afterwards became distinguished mem- 
bers ofthe literary or the political republic ; and they 
owed much of that good reception which they met 
with in the world to the fame and merit of classical 
scholarship, acquired at their school. 

Every liberal scholar desipes to extend his views, 
and to be enabled to derive literary pleasure from all 
that is capable of affording it. If he has formed no 
taste for modern Latin poetry, he will be a stranger 
to many most pleasing productions. But he cannot 
have a just relish for them, unless he has a know- 
ledge of prosody, and of their various metres ; and 
of these be can seldom have a perfebt knowledge, 
such a knowledge as will enable him to judge of 
their finer graces, without having composed LatiQ 
poetry as an exercise. 
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It is certain, that none of the modern Latinists 
have equaled Virgil and Horace^ and that the 
classical student can no where find entertainment so 
unmixed as in their original writings. But the 
daintiest fare that an Apicius ever invented ceased 
to please when constantly repeated. Nor can he be 
said to have an undistinguishing taste, or a coarse 
appetite, who seeks variety in the writing of the 
virgilian Vida, and in the sweet strains of our own 
Vincent Bourne. There is often a happy union of 
the beauties that distinguish Ovid, Tibullus, and 
Martial, in the Carmina Quadragesimalia. Rapin, 
Vanier, Buchanan,' and Browne, seem to have 
written Latin verse with an ease, which would 
almost lead to a supposition that Latin was their 
vernacular language. In miscellaneous publications 
of our own and other nations, the man of taste will 
find a multitude of poematia, which he may read 
with pleasure, and without danger of corrupting the 
purity of his style. 

Merely as the means of enjoying a sweet and in- 
nocent ^pleasure in greater perfection, of filling up a 
kisure hour with an elegant amusement, the com- 
position of Latin verse may be justly recommended 
to the affluent and the generous youth, who enjoys, 
and knows how to value, a liberal education. Others, 
it must be. owned, will be much better employed in 
learning their pence-table. 



l2 
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No. CXLII. 

On the InsensUnUty of the Men to the Charms of a 
Female Mind cultivated with polite and solid 
Literature. In a Letter. 

SIR, 

I AM the only daughter of a clergyman, "who, on the 
death of my mother, which happened when I was 
about three years old, concentred his affections in 
me, and thought he could not display his loye more 
effectually than in giving me a good education. 
His house was situated in a solitary village, and be 
had but little p^irochial duty, so that there was 
scarcely any thm^ to divert nis attention from this 
object. He had ever been devoted to letters, and 
considered learning, next to virtue, as the noblest 
distinction of human nature. 

As soon as I could read, I was initiated iA Lilly's 
Grammar, and, before I was eight ^ears old, could 
repeat every rule in it with the greatest accuracy. 
I was taught indeed all kinds of needle work ; but 
tWQ hours in every day were invariably set apart for 
my improvement in Latin. I soon perfected myself 
in the elementary parts, and had read Phsedrus and 
Cornelius Nepos with a stiict attention to the 
grammatical construction of every word and phrase 
which they contained. From these I was advanced 
to Virgil and Horace. Under the direction of so 
, good a classic as my father, I soon acquired a taste 
for their beauties, and not only read them through 
with great delight^ but copimitted their more beau- 
(iful passages to memory, 

Jdy fi^ther w$ui so well pleased with my proficiency. 
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and with the task of instructiDg the ohject of his 
tenderest love, that he resolved to cany mj im- 
provements higher, and to open to my view the 
spacious fields of Grecian literature. The Greek 
Grammar I mastered with great ease, and I foood 
a sweetness in the language which amply repaid rae 
for the litde difficulties I sometimes encountered. 
From the Greek Testament I proceeded to the Cy- 
ropaediaof Xenophon, the Orations of Demosthenes, 
the Dialogues ot Plato, and the Iliad and Odyssey , 
of Homer. That I received great improvement 
from this course cannot be denied; but the plea- 
sure of it alone was to me a sufficient rewaro. I 
vvas enabled to drink at the fountain head, while 
pthers were obliged to content themselves with the 
distant and ppUuted stream. I found that do trans- 
lations whatever, however accurately they « might 
exhibit the sense of originals, could express Uie 
beauties of the language. I was possessed of a 
power of iqspecting those |Volumes, in admiratMHi of 
which the world has long agreed, but from which 
my s6x has been for the most part unreasonably 
excluded. It was a noble privilege, and I Talne 
myself upon it; but I hope and believe I did not 
despise those who had not partaken of it solely for 
want of opportunities. 

The French and Italian languages became. easy 
after my acquaintance with the Latin, and my father 
was of opinion that they are indispensably necessary 
to the modem scholar. In French I read Rollin, 
Boileau, Fontenelle, Voiture, Bouhours, Bruy^e, 
Kosseau, Voltaire, and Marmontel ; in Italian, Pe- 
trarch, Tasso, Ariosto, Guicciardin, and the Cor- 
tegiano of Castiglione. All these gaye me a degree 
of pleasure, wiiich I am sure none would be without, 
who are capable of obtaining it. 

After having laid a foundation in the languages, 
whieh I believe is seldom doaie with success but at 
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an early age> my father allowed me to feast without 
control on the productions of my own country. 
The learning I had acquired enabled me to read them 
critically, and to understand all their allusions. 
The best writers abound so much in quotations, that 
I cannot help thinking that they who are unac- 
quainted with the ancient languages, must often be 
mortified at their inability to unlock 'the concealed 
treasure. 

All the classical poets, from Shakspeare to Pope, 
were my study and delight. History, which my 
father always recommended as peculiarly suited to 
adorn the female mind, was a favourite pursuit. I 
digested Hume and Robertson, and took a pleasure 
in every biographical anecdote I could collect* 
After reading a life, or the history of any particular 
event, I was always desired by my father to give 
my sentiments upon it in writing ; an exercise which 
I found to be attended with- great advantage. 

I never penetrated deeply into the sciences, yet 
I could not rest satisfied without a superficial know* 
ledge of astronomy, of the solar system, of experi- 
mental philosophy, and of geography mathematical, 
physical, and political. This little was necessary 
for rational conversation, and I had neither time 
nor taste for scientific refinements. Poetry was 
my delight, and I sometimes wrote it, as the par- 
tiality of my poor father led him to assert, m a 
pleasing manner. 

I do not make it a merit of my own, because it 
was entirely owing to my father s direction, that 
with all my attention to books, I did not neglect the 
ornamental accomplishments. My father excelled 
in music, and he taught me to play on the harpsi- 
chord. He engaged a good master to instruct me 
in dancing, and he always cautioned me against 
that nefflect of dress and of accdrate cleanliness, 
which, he said, had sometimes involved literary 
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ladies in deserved disgrace. He likewise incul- 
cated the necessity of avoiding a pedantic manner 
of conversation, and strictly diarged me never to 
be overbearing, or to show in the company of others 
the least appearance of conscious supeiiori^. I 
believe I may venture to say, that 1 complied with 
his directions, and that I talked with perfect ease 
among the superficial, and neither expressed nor 
felt contempt, except where vanity and afFectatioo 
were combined with ignorance. 

Yet, notwidistanding my improvements and my 
earnest endeavours to prevent tbem from becoming 
invidious, I find myself received in the w<Hld with 
less cordiality than I had reason to expect. My 
own sex stand too much in awe of me to bear me 
any affection. When I come into their (»mpany, 
an universal silence would prevail, if it were not 
interrupted by myself. Hiough I cannot say that 
I am treated rudely, yet 1 can easily perceive that 
the civilities I receive are constrained ; and I have 
every reason to believe, that no small pains are 
taken to traduce my character, and to ri^nle my 
taste in dress, and {m the circumstances of extenU 
behaviour. It is kindly hinted, that a little awk- 
wardness and impopriety may be excused in a 
learned lady, and that dress and deeomm are be- 
neath the notice of a poetess. 

I have no reason to think that my person is par- 
ticularly disagreeable; yet, I know not how it is, T 
am avoided by gentlemen who are ambitious of the 
company of other ladies. '^^J hvre dropped^ in 
the hearing of some of mv niends, that though 
they think' me extremely clever, yet they cannot 
reconcile the ideas of female attractions and the 
knowledge of the Greek. They do not mean to 
detract from my praise ; but they must own, that I 
am not the woman after their hearts. They enter* 
tain a notion, that itlady of improved understaiidioij^ 
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will not submit to the less dignified cares of ma« 
naging a household.^ She knows Jiow to make 
verses, says the witling, but give me the womaa 
^who can make a pudding. 

I must confess, I ever thought it the most valuable 
recommendation of a wife to be capable of becoming 
a conversible companion to her husband ; nor did 1 
ever conceive that the qualifications of a cookmaid, 
a laundress, or a housekeeper, were the most de* 
sirable accomplishments in a partner for life. A 
woman of improved understanding and real sense is 
more likely to submit to her condition, whatever it 
may be, than the uneducated or the half learned; 
and such an one will always be willing to superin- 
tend economy when it becomes her duty; and to 
take an active part in household management, when 
the happiness ^of him she loves, and of herself, de- 
pends upon her personal interference. 

The education of children in the earlier periods, 
particularly of daughters, naturally belongs to the 
mother. Her inclination to improve them, seconded 
by her ability to take the proper methods, must be 
attended with the most valuable effects. The world 
is acquainted with the happy conseq^uences of a Cor- 
nelia's parental care. But it seems probable, that 
little nourishment of mind can be imbibed from a 
mother, whose ideas hardly ever wandered beyond 
the limits either of a kitchen or a dressing-room. 
Neither is there sufficient reason to conclude, that 
she whose intellectual acquisitions enable her to en- 
tertain her husband, and to form the minds of her 
children, must be incapable or unwilling to superin- 
tend the table, and give a personal attention to do- 
mestic economy. 

That learning belongs not to the female character, 
and that the female mind is not capable of a degree 
of improvement equal to that of the other sex, are 
narrow and unphUosophical prejudices. The pre- 
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sent times exhibit most honourable instances of fe- 
male learning and genius. The superior advantages 
of boys' education are, perhaps, the sole reason of 
their siibsequent superiority. Learning is equally 
attainable, and, I think, equally valuable, for the 
satisfaction arising from it, to a woman as to a man. 
For my own part, I would not lose the little I pos- 
sess, to avoid all those disagreeable consequences of 
which 1 have just now complained. 



No. CXLIII. 
On Parental Indulgence. 



The love of progeny seems to operate as strongly 
in the brute creation as in the human species during 
the helpless age of immaturity. The guidance of 
instinct, indeed> as it is more decisively determinate, 
seems to bring up an offspring with less deviation 
from the purposes of nature, than the superior fa- 
culty of reason. The greater acuteness of reason 
leads to hesitation, and involves in error, while it is 
distracted by the variety of objects it assembles for 
its choice. The bird never injures its young by 
repletion. The young, indeed, of few animals, 
when left to the care of the parent, without the 
interference of man, is found tou perish. But it is 
well known how large a proportion of children die 
under the age of two years, in our metropolis. The 
cause is in general the neglect of nature for the 
aids of art, proceeding from a degree of fondness 
which stimulates the parent to ,take all the care 
upon herself, and to leav« little to the invisible pro- 
cess of natural energies. 

If the child survive by the vigour of its constitu- 
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tioa to a paerile age, even then the fondness of the 
parent, most amiable in its origin, but most injurious 
to the object ii most wishes to benefit, is found to 
destroy the very purposes of living, by endeavouring 
to render life pleasurable to excess, and without 
vicissitude. If his absence can be so far borne as 
to permit him to enter at a school, an earnest desire 
is expressed that he may be indulged in all those 
luxuries of the table which pollute the pure stream 
of the infant blood, and, by overloading the organs 
of intellect, preclude the possibility of solid improve- 
ment. He, whose*attention should be engrossed by 
his book, and who should learn to look on every 
pleasure of the senses as a subordinate pleasure, is 
taught, by the overweening attachment of a parent, 
to have little other care than to pamper the grossest 
among the animal appetites. 

Regularity of diet, and modest decency in all the 
(urcumstances of scholastic life, are often represented 
ae| the result of sparing economy ; and toe ybmig 
pupil ' no sooner returns, in the days of vacation, to 
nis- paternal roof, than be is crammed with delicacies, 
to compensate the penance he has undergone at the 
place of his education. 

We <iBn derive but little improvement from the 
teacher we contemn. Yet how can the boy avoid 
contempt for the master, whom he is taught to 
consider as totally regardless of any thing but his 
own sordid interest, and capable of depriving the 
child committed to his care of his proper sustenance I 
But they who are sensible in other respects, are 
rendered, by their fondness, weak enough to believe 
any calumny which a froward child utters for the 
sake of changing his place of education, or of re- 
maining at home. 

The propensity to indulge is so strong, that at 
the maturest age, and with the most improved ^ear 
son, it is difficult to restrain it within tne limits of 
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moderation. To encourage, instead of checking this 
natural tendency, is, in effect, to nurse those vices of 
the future youth, and to cause those excesses of 
early manhood, which in the end hasten the gray 
hairs of the inconsiderate parent ^th sorrow to the 
grave. Few would be profligate in the extreme, ii 
they were not untaught all the virtue .they leara 
unaer their tutors, by the example and inadvertence 
of their own family. When immorality is obliquely 
recommended by a father's practice, the infection is 
irresistible. A tutor's admonitions are soon sup- 
posed to proceed merely from official care, when 
they contradict the conduct of him whom a child 
naturally Joves above all others. 

The general custom of allowing a considerable 
weekly stipend, and of giving pecuniary presents to 
the schoolboy, often frustrates the intentions of edu- 
cation. It IS not likely that he should give his 
thoughts to literary improvement, who is obliged to 
study how he shall spend the bounty of his aunts 
and cousins ; and whose pocket always enables hina 
to find recreation without seeking it in books. It 
would be happy if things could be so contrived, 
that for want of employment he should be driven to 
those volumes where employment of the sweetest 
kind may be always found, attended with the most 
valuable advantages. A profusion of money at a 
childish age is not uncomnionly the cause of sub- 
sequent extravagance, and tends to introduce one 
of the most pernicious and least curable 'Vices, a 

{>ropensity to gaming. But reasoning can avail 
ittle against the partiality of some fond relation, 
who cannot suffer present pleasure to be neglected 
by her favourite for the sake of an, advantage distan^t 
and uncertain. 

It is usually supposed that maternal affection is 
stronger than paternal. There is no doubt but that 

VOL. III. M 
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it often interposes in adjusting the plan of education- 
Its kind solicitude is too amiable to be censured with 
asperity. Yet we must assert, that it is not possible 
that a mother, though sensible and accomplisbed, 
should be so well qualified to direct the care of a 
boy's education in all its parts, as a father of equal 
abilities. All the important departments in civil 
life are filled by men. The pulpit, the bar, the 
senate-house, are appropriated' to men. Men, from 
the facility with which they travel, and their su- 
perior hardiness, see more of the world than women, 
who, with the same opportunities, might indeed make 
the same observations ; but who, in the present state 
of things, cannot judge of those qualincations, at- 
tainments, manners, and characters, which Vecom- 
mend to notice in all the professions of life, and tend 
to ensure success. Hence it is that they are ob 
served to set the highest value on ornamental ac- 
complishments, of the grace of which their fine taste 
is peculiarly sensible; and to underrate the more 
solid attainments, with the utility and beauty of 
which their situation often keeps them unacquainted. 
Many a fond and sensible mother has controverted 
the necessity of learning Latin, as a decul language, 
in which there can be no use, while the living lan- 
guages of France and Italy are more easily attain- 
able, and infinitely more fashionable. Such a judg- 
ment is not to be wondered at ; nor does it proceed 
from natural weakness, but from an unavoidable un- 
acquaintance with the charms of the classics, and 
the utility of Latin in the practice of every liberal 
art, in the conversation of the enlightened, and in 
the study of the most admired modem books, which 
abound in Latin quotations, in allusions to the clas- 
sics, and in words Which cannot be fully understood 
without understanding the language from which they 
are derived. 

Add to this, that the extreme tenderness of ma- 
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tern at affectioQ will not permit that strict disciplioe 
to be exercised on a beloved son, which, though it 
has nothing in it of harsh severity, resembles not 
the soft and indulgent treatment of the domestic 
nursery. Scarcely any thing of value is brought to 
perfection without some care analogous to this scho- 
lastic discipline. The tree will not produce its fruits 
in sufficient abundance, or with a proper flavour, un- 
less it is chastised in its luxuriances by th^ hand o£ 
art. It is requisite that the stubborn soil should be 
broken by cultivation. The most serviceable ani- 
mals are either useless or hurtful, till reduced to 
obedience by coercion. Man, above all, possessed 
as he is of stronger powers and acuter perceptions, 
of ill qualities no less than good, in a superior de- 
gree, requires all the aids of art to correct his enor- 
mities, and teach him to act a rational and consistent 
part in the theatre of the world. Although the in- 
niction of salutary discipline may give pam even to 
those who know it to be salutary, yet they must 
jnot, for the sake of sparing their own feelings, act 
In contradiction to their judgment, and do an irre- 
parable injury to those whom they most tenderly 
love. Excessive lenity and indulgence is ultimately 
excessive rigoun 

With the excellent effects of Spartan discipline, 
every one is acquainted. Of the lamentable con- 
sequences of modem relaxation, daily experience 
furnishes examples. The puerile age is patient and 
tractable. Reformation must begin there. Tem-e 
perance, diligence, modesty, and humility, cannot 
be too early inculcated. These will lead through 
the temple of virtue to the temple of honour and 
happiness. In this progress, strict discipline will 
sometimes be necessary ; but let not the pretence of 
proper correction give an opportunity for the gratifi- 
cation of vindictive cruelty. Inhumanity, even in a 
Pusby, admits not of palliation. 
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No. CXLIV. 
On the Poems attributed to Rowley, 

There are many truths which we firmly belieye, 
though we are unable to reiiite every argument 
which the extreme subtilty of refined learning may 
advance to invalidate them. When* I read the re- 
searches of those learned antiquaries who have en- 
deavoured to prove, that the poems attributed to 
Rowley were really written by him, I observe many 
ingenious remarks in confirmation of their opinion, 
which it would be tedious if not difficult to contro- 
vert. But I no sooner turn to the poems, than the 
labours of the antiquaries appear only a waste of 
time and ingenuity, and I am involuntarily forced to 
join in placing that laurel, which he seems so well to 
have deserved, on the brow of Chatterton. 

The poems bear so many marks of superior genius 
that they have deservedly excited the general atten- 
tion of polite scholars, and are considered as the 
most remarkable productions in modem poetry. 
We have many iqstancesof poetical eminence at* an 
early age ; but neither Cowley, Milton, nor Pope, 
ever produced any thing, while they were boys, 
which canjustly be compared to the poems of Chat- 
terton. llie learned antiquaries do not indeed dis- 
pute their excellence. The^ extol it in the highest 
terms of aj^plause. They raise their favourite Row- 
ley to a rivalry with Homer; but they make the 
very merit of the works an argument against the 
real autiipr. Is it possible, say they, that a boy 
could produce compositions so beautiful and so 
masterly? That a common boy should produce 
them is not possible ; bu| that they should be pro* 
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duced by a boy of ao extraordinary genius, such a 
genius as is that of Homer and Shakspeare, such a 
genius as appears not above once in many centunes, 
though a proidigy, is such an one as by no means ex- 
ceeds the bounds of rational credibility* 

That Chatterton was such a genius, his manners 
and his Ufe in some degree evince. He had all the 
tremulous sensibility of genius, all its eccentricities^ 
all its pride, and all its spirit. Even his death, un- 
fortunate and wicked as it was, displayed a magni- 
tude of soul, which urged him to spurn a world, 
where even his exalted genius could not Tindicate 
him from contempt, indigence, and contumely. 

Against the opinion of his superiority of genius^ 
the miscellanies which he pubUshed in a periodical 
pamphlet are triumphantly produced. But what 
proof is there that all which are attributed to him 
were really his own V They are collected afber his 
death; collected, I suppose, by conjecture, and 
published in a separate volume, with all the typo- 
graphical errata of the hasty pamphlets from which 
they are reprinted. But in many of the pieces 
which were -confessedly written by him there are 
marks of genius, not indeed equal to those of the 
counterfeit Rowley, but such as. prove, that the boy 
who wrote them could write better. In composing 
^he ancient poems all his attention had been exerted. 
Jt was the urst, and seems to have been the greatest, 
pbject of his life, to raise himself to future emi- 
nence by the instrumentaUty of a fictitious poet of 
a former age. Nights, if not days, were devoted to 
the work ; for we have it on record, that he used to 
sit awake in his chamber during the silence of mid- 
night. But the little compositions which he wrote 
for the magazines, were either written in a careless 
mood, when he relaxed his mind from his grand 
work, or in a moment of distress, when an exteo^- 

M 2 
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painted on his fine iinagination, poor Chatterton 
sunk in despair? Alas! ye knew him not then, 
and now it is too late, 

Fm now he is dead ; 
Gone to his d€,ath'bed. 
All under tlie wiUow tree. 

So sang the sweet youth, in as tender an elegy as 
ever flowed from a feeiing heart. 

In return for the pleasure I have received from 
thy poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling tribute 
of my praise. Thyself thou bast emblazoned ; thine 
own monument thou hast erected. But they whom 
thou hast dehghted feel a pleasure, in vindicating 
thine honours from the rude attacks of detraction. 
Thy sentiments, thy verse, thy rhythm, all are mo- 
dern, all are thine. By the help of glossaries and 
dictionaries, and the perusal of many old English 
writers, thou hast been able to translate the language 
of the present time into that of former centuries* 
Thou hast built an artificial ruin. The stones are 
mossy and old, the whole fabric appears really an-* 
tique to the distant and the careless spectator ; even 
the connoisseur, who pores with spectacles on the 
single stones, and inspects the mossy concretions 
with an antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates its 
antiquity ; but they who examine without preju-t 
dice, and by the criterion of common sense, clearly 
~ discover the cement and the workmanship of a mo^ 
dern mason. 

But though I cannot entertain a doubt but Uiat 
the poems were written by Chatterton, yet I mean 
* not to dictate to others, nor will I engage in con* 
troversy. I have expresse<^ my feelings as those of 
a reader, who, though he respects the study of anti* 
quities, dislikes the blind prejudices of the mere ao« 
tiquary. I leave the weapons of controversy to be 
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wielded by those powerful champions in the cause 
of ChattertOD, a Tyrwhit and a Wharton. I give a 
single vote for Chatterton; but I can make no in- 
terest in his &your« 



No. CXLV. 
On the Moral Tendency of the Writings of Sterne. 

It is the privilege of genius, like the sun, to gild 
every object on which it emits its lustre. If the 
influence of its light and heat be directed on de- 
formity itself, something of an agreeabl<^ tinge is 
communicated; and that which naturally excites 
horror and aversion begins at last to please. Ge- 
Dins, like the fabulous power of a Miaas, seems to 
eonvert all it touches into gold, and with the wonder- 
ful property of the philosopher's stone to transmute 
the basest to the purest metal. Hence it has hap- 
pened, that doctrines, which common sense and com- 
mon prudence have repudiated, are no sooner re- 
commended by writers of genius, than they are re* 
ceived without debate, and admired as the ultimate 
^discoveries of improved philosophy. Let the same 
opinions be advanced by a dull writer, and even the 
Tain and the vicious, whom they tend to encourage, 
will refute and disavow them from' principles of prid6 
imd of shame. 

That Sterne possessed a fine particle of real genius, 
if our reason were disposed to deny it, our sensations 
on perusing him will fully evince. It is, I think, an 
infallible proof of real genius, when a writer pos- 
sesses the power of shaking the nerves, or of anect- 
ing the mind in the most lively manner, in a few 
ivords, and with the most peifect simplicity of Ian- 
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guage. Such a power coospicuously marks both a 
Shakspeare and a Sterne ; though Sterne is far below. 
Shakspeare in the scale of genius. 

I am ready to allow to Sterne another and a most 
exalted merit besides, and above the praise of genius. 
There never was a heathen philosopher of any age 
or nation, who has recommended, in so affecting . a 
manner, the benignant doctrines of a general phi- 
lanthropy. He has corrected the acrimony of the 
heart, smoothed the asperities of natural tempers, 
and taught the milk of human kindness to flow all 
cheerily (it is his own expression) in gentle and 
uninterrupted channels. 

To have effected so amiable a purpose is a great 
praise, a distinguished honour. jL lament that the 
praise is lessened and the honour sullied by many 
faults and many follies, which render the writings of 
Sterne justly and greatly reprehensible. 

If we consider them as compositionis, and are 
guided in pur judgment by the dictates of sound 
criticism, and by those standards of excellence, the 
rectitude of which has been decided by the testi- 
mony of the politest ages, it will be necessary to pro- 
nounce on them a severe sentence. The great critic 
of antiquity required^ as the necessary constituents 
of a legitimate composition, a beginning, a middle,, 
and an end. I believe it will be difficult to iind. 
them in the chaotic confusion of Tristram Shandy.. 
But, disregarding the tribunal of Aristotle, to which 
the modern pretenders to genius do not consider 
themselves as amenable, it will still be true, e?en by; 
the decisions of reason and common sense, that his 
writings abound with faults. 

Obscurity has always been deemed one of the. 
greatest errors of which a writer can be guilty ; and 
there have been few readers, except those who 
thought that the acknowledgment would derogate 
from their reputation for wisdom^ who have not com<« 
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plained 0iat Tristram Shandy is in many places dis*- 
gustfully obscure. 

The admirers of Sterne extol his wit. But I be- 
lieve it will be found that his wit is of the lowest 
kind, and the easiest of invention ; for is it not for 
the most part allusive obscenity'? a species of wit 
to be found in its fullest perfection in the vulgarest 
and vilest haunts of vice. It is, indeed, easy to 
attract the notice and the admiration of the youthful 
and the wanton, by exhibiting loose images under a 
transparent veil. It is true indeed there is -usually 
a veil, and the decent are therefore tempted to read ; 
but the veil, like the affected modesty of a courtezan, 
serves only as an artifice to facilitate corruption. 

The praise of humour has been lavished on him 
with peculiar bounty. If quaintness is humour, the 
praise is all his own, and let Cervantes and Fielding 
DOW their heads to Sterne. They who admire Uncle 
Toby, Doctor Slop, and Corporal Trim, as natural 
characters, or as exhibiting true humour in their 
manners and conversations, are little acquainted 
with nature, and have no just taste for genuine 
humour. It is evident enough that the author meant 
to be humorous and witty, and many of his readers, 
in the abundance of their good nature, have taken 
the will for the deed. 

But till obscurity, till obscenity, till quaintness, 
till impudence, till oddity, and mere wantonness, 
wildness, and extravagance, are perfections in writ- 
ing, Tristram Shandy cannot justly claim the rank 
to which it has been raised by folly ahd fashion, by 
caprice^ libertinism, and ignorance. , I know that 
this censure will be considered as blasphemy by the 
idolaters of Sterne ; but I hope it will not sour that 
milk of human kindness which they may have im- 
bibed from his writings ; and to an excessive de- 
gree of which many soft and effeminate persons 
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affectedly pretend. Let their philanthropy repress 
awhile their reseDtment, and I will venture to predict, 
that time will insensibly strip the writer of those ho- 
nours which never belonged to him. 

Btit will you allow his sermons no merit ? I allow 
some of them the merit of the pathetic ; but the 
laborious attempts to be witty and humorous have 
spoiled the greater part of them. The appearance 
of sincerity is one of the best beauties of a sermon. 
But Sterne seems as if he were laughing at his 
audience, as if he had ascended the pulpit in a frolic, 
and preached in mockery. Had he however written 
nothing but his sermons, he would not have been 
censured as the destroyer of the morals and the hap- 
piness of private life. 

There are, indeed, exquisite touches of the par 
thetic interspersed throughout all his works. Uis 
pathetic stones are greatly admired. The pathetic 
was the chief excellence of his writings; his ad- 
mirers will be displeased if one were to add, that it 
is the only one which admits of unalloyed applause. 
It is certainly this which chiefly adorns the Senti- 
mental Journev; a work whicn, whatever are its 
merits, iias had a pernicious influence on the virtue, 
and consequently on the happiness, of public and 
private society. 

That softness, that affected and excessive sym- 
pathy at first sight, that sentimental affection, which 
IS but lust in disguise, and which is so strongly in- 
spired by the Sentimental Journey and by Tristram 
Shandy, have been the ruin of thousands of our 
countrymen and countrywomen, who fancied that, 
while they were breaking the laws of God and man, 
they were actuated by the fine feelings of sentimental 
affection. How much are divorces multiplied since 
Sterne appeared ? 

Sterne himself, with all his pretensions, is said to 
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hftve displayed, in private life, a bad and a hard 
heart; and I aliall not hesitate to pronounce him, 
Ihough many admire biin as the tirst of philosophers, 
the grand promoter of adultery, and every species 
illicit 



On the Weight and Effieaet/ ■which Morality may 
derive from the lajiuetice and Example of those 
who are called the Great. 

It is true, indeed, that the world aboands with 
moral iustruction, and that there is scarcely any good 
thing so easily obtained as good advice ; but it is no 
less true, that moral instruction and good advice are 
found to possess a very stnall degree of influence in 
the busy walks of active life. In the church, we 
bear the Scriptures read and sernions preached ; in 
the library, we study and admire the morality of the 
philosopliers ; but how few, in the actual pursuits of 
ambition, of interest, of pleasure, and even in the 
common occupations and intercourse of ordinary life, 
suffer their conduct to be regulated by the precept of 
a Solomon, of a Socrates, or of him who waa greater 
than either 1 

No sentence is triter, than that all example i» 
more powerful than precept ; but when the example 
is set by the rich and the great, its influence on the 
herd of mankind becomes irresistible. What can 
books effect 1 what avail the gentle admonitions of 
the retired moralist, against the exaQiplw^ of lords, 
dukes, and East India nabobs T Can the still small 



I 
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voice of conscience be heard by those who live in 
the noise and tumult of pleasurable pursuits ? or can 
tiie mild doctrines of the humble Jesus be attended 
to, amid the agitations of the gaming table, and the 
debaucheries of a brothel 1 A vicious nobleman, or 
profligate man of fashion, contributes more to extir- 
pate morality, and diminish the little portion of hap- 
piness which is allowed to mankind, tnan all the ma- 
lignant writings of the sceptics, from M andeville and 
Bolingbroke, down to the feeble and cowardly, yet 
conceited writer, who insinuates his corrupt and in- 
fidel opinions under the fair semblance of an elegant 
liistory. I cannot help observing, when I think of 
this last and recent attempt, that it resembles that 
of the evil spirit, who, when he beguiled the mother 
of mankind, and ruined all her progeny, used the 
soft Words of an affected eloquence. The serpent 
was however cursed ; but the wily historian is invited 
to a court, rewarded with places of honour and ad- 
vantage, and eagerly enroled in the legislative body 
of a mighty and a Christian nation. 

It is certainly true, that when a government be- 
stows peculiar honour on men who have written 
against the religion of the country, and who have 
impiously fought against the King of kings, it must 
lose the respect an4 attachment of all good men. 
The religion of a country is unquestionably worthy 
of Inore solicitude in its preservation than the poli- 
tical constitution, however excellent and admirable. 
Kings, with all their minions and prerogatives, law- 
givers and laws, are trifles compared to that system 
of religion, on which depends the temporal and 
eternal welfare of every individual throughout the 
empire. What avails it, that under a successful ad- 
ministration the French are beaten, and the Ameri- 
cans scourged for the sin of rebellion, if the same 
administration ruins our best our sweetest hopes ; 
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those which rely on the protection of a kind Provi- 
dence, and those which cheer us in this vale of 
misery, by the bright gleams of a sun which shall 
rise to set no moi;,e ? 

But supposing the narrow-minded ministers of a 
government so involved in gaming, sensuahty, and 
temporal concerns, as to view all religion as impos- 
ture, and all modes of faith as political contrivances ; 
yet surely they act inconsistently with the dictates 
of their own mean and low species of wisdom^ when 
they extirpate, by their example, that religion w'hicb 
they allow to be politically useful. What ideas can 
the multitude entertain of the truth or advantages of 
a religion, when they see those who openly deride 
and profess to disbelieve it, possessing the greatest 
power of the state, appointing bishops, isind arch- 
bishops, and signing, while they sit at the table with 
a strumpet, presentations to the cure of half the souls 
in the three kingdoms ? Who, unless he is corrupted 
by these instances, but must feel an honest indigna- 
tion, if a^.man, raised to the chancellorship of JBng- 
land, in whose disposal are so many ecclesiastical 
preferments, were a bully in his professiop, and in 
private life a whoremaster] Who can wonder that 
(the thousand little imitators of him should think it a 
mark of spirit, wisdom, and abiUties, to follow his 
steps in the paths of vice, and, if possible, to exceed 
his enormities? What must the common people 
think when profligate men are advanced to the head 
of a profession ? They cannot but believe, that 
those who are reputed to be so much wiser than 
themselves, and who are evidently greater, in a 
worldly sense of the epithet, must have chosen that 
system of opinions, and that plan of conduct, which 
are most likely to be just and rational, safe and plea** 
sant. " If my Lord, or his Grace," says the mechanic, 
** of whose wisdom listening senates stand in awe, is 
a debauchee and an infidel, I must conclude, thc^l. 
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Q)y palish |Mr«acber, ad obscure and komehrTBan^is 
a iiypoerite, religion a Ikrce, moiaiky a n a eics g re- 
stcaiet od tbe liberty of natore. Weicimie tben, 
iuu¥er<iftl libertuuaai ! and let us haitwi to the heaae 
ef tlie barfet ; let us dnak tbe mweetJBup of iotosca- 
tioo ; let us aeom tlie creefmg lauBaers of Tiil^ar 
iiKittftr}', «apd, iike aieo of spirit, iseok €hr- ffuHii 
irith a pistol #o tli^ hi^bmncy.*' 

Me %vill suppose ti^ case of s. ^ t oai ofiieer ^ 
•Uie^ b«t of 4m ^Lt madamo d r ^ ^'^r^r / '^' ^- st a 
creat bouse in a pi^alous street of ihe aMtropols. 
Ifis ooaspieiiOHs statioB dtamti iks oyes of all tkm 
oe^bottie oo every part irf jms ipamibB as ^vsU sk 
liis public oooduet His seigkbons, we ^nll pre- 
<»eea to sf||^»ooe, wte faiamat mat, bad m wiMCt ke 
'CaUfi tbe preptidioes, but mhidi ikay iBa% i wJiovBd 
^be vkiuefi^ af tiisir fap AAe g b L TlK^r aro iaitbM 
ImabaiKis^ tiiay are ooaataat isfaimfaaMB. TEbe^ sane 
teaaperaie aaa eooaonieaL l^ey aane iadiatriDiis ia 
tbeir ooeupatioBS^ and just in the ps^ment nf their 
'debte. 0utibegieat aun produBes-cmtheni atotal 
4»6ia«K>rpbosis. He lives ia a stele of iiwhinfnahlp 
aoparailioQ §Bifm im wjii^ whtom be tnated cnie% 
«iKl wickedly* fftefceepsa a u atP E as - Sk boose ia 
»<XH>gt«msceaeof Jatoafieratei LJ t i^^^ HisSna- 
4»y« ace^ ia a iXHU ili y anaaer, derotei to jcdbtir, 
j^aMiAg, «a4 deMiucbery . He woiM as aooa ^ink 
^' goitff iQ ben/rea as to ehandi: aad «s to pap^ 
d^fcilMS; k k ouifte wafmfaioaable, aad be bas geateder 
im iboi§ of ejKpeadiaf hn awacy Ibia oa Ibe low 
U 9 i ie 4 n » m wbo supply faiai witb woAmg else bat 
ffNiuc«i«NNU-jbes. Wfao^ ibat bas aaj pieteaskMn to 
Mmm, €0Ni4 b«ar to oe|;iect a borse-iace aad tbe 
Kimm%^iMbk, mefMy to satisfy tbe creasy iababitaats 
f4 CmA'Vmktfi'i iikieb is sometimef tbe exaasple 
i4 lb« gr««l iKrigbbour. 

Wow I iak, irkatb«r tbe restrants of a eommon 
kumUkm Of ot eamman principles, whether the 
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maxims of books or the admonitions of preachers, 
can counterbalance the weight of such an example, 
rendered brilliant by riches and grandeur, and still 
farther recommended by the patronage of a king, 
and the authority of office^ Vice and misery are 
communicated from him, iirst to his neighbourhood, 
and then to the public at large, like infectious and fatal 
diseases from the foul contagion of a putrid carcass. 
But if a king, a court, a ministry, a parliament, 
were to honour and reward those only, or chiefly, 
whose characters were unimpeached, and to brand 
with infamy, or at least to neglect, the abandoned 
libertine and the audacious blasphemer, however 
celebrated for eloquence and abilities, then would 
the empire be fixed onr a basis of adamant; then 
would faction and rebellion be no more ; and the 
rulers of this world would deserve to be honoured 
with a title to which they have usually but little 
claim, that of the Representatives of the Beneficent 
and Almighty Lord of all Creation. 



No. CXLVII, 



On the Profligacy and consequent Misery of the 
Lower Classes^ and on the Means of Prevention. 

A CONTEMPLATIVE and benevolent man can 
scarcely look down for a moment on the lower 
walks of life without feeling his compassion power- 
fully excited. On whatever side he turns, he beholds 
human nature sadly degraded, ^nd sinking into the 
most deplorable wretchedness, in proportion as it 
recedes from its natural and its attainable perfection. 
Ye philosophers^ who exert your ingenuity to ex-> 

N2 
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plode, as unnecessary, the little virtue and religion 
that remain among us, leave your closets a while, 
and survey mankind as they are found in the purlieus 
of a great metropolis, in the haunts of old Drury, of 
St. Giles's, of Duke'^ Place, of Hockley in the Hole, 
of the brothel, of the prison-house, and then say 
whether your hearts do not smite you on the recol- 
lection, that you have exercised those talents which 
God Alniighty gave you for benignant purposes, in 
breaking down the fences of morality ! Let him who 
coolly controverts the distinction between moral 
good and evil, and who, instigated by vice and vanity, 
boldly fights against the religion of Jesus, and the 
comfortable doctrines of grace and redemption, repair 
to the cells of the convict, to the condemned hole, 
and spend the midnight hour with the murderer who 
^ 18 doomed to fall a victim on the morrow to the jus- 
tice of his country. Ah ! little think the conceited 
sophists who sit calmly at their desks, and teach 
men to laugh at all that is serious and sacred, to 
what an abyss of misery the actual practice of their 
speculative opinions will reduce the poor lost child 
of fallen Adam I If they thought on this, and pos- 
sessed hearts capable of deling, they would shudder 
at the tendency of their writings, ana henceforth em- 
ploy their abiUties in restoring human nature to hap- 
piness and dignity. 

The evils arising from the poverty of the lower 
ranks are trifling, when compared with those occa- 
sioned ' by their depravity. There is, indeed, no 
real and substantial happiness of which poverty, 
when accompanied with health and innocence, is 
not capable ; but wallowing in vice, involved in. the 
perplexities of fraud, haunted by the fears of detec- 
tion, and distressed and tormented vrith the diseases 
of intemperance, it becomes such a state of wretch^ 
edness and wickedness as can only be^ exceeded in 
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&e legioos of infernal torture. And can the rulers 
of this world possess a plenitude of power without 
attempting to exert it in its fullest force in the pre- 
▼^ention, or at least the mitigation, of extreme misery 
among the lowest, the most numerous, and perhaps 
the most useful members of the community ? I have 
no esteem for th^t species of politics which p^retends 
to pursue a national good independently of the bap- ' 
piness of individuals ; and I cannot help thinking, a 
system of government which derives any part of its 
wealth from tlie wretchedness of the greater part of 
its. subjects, not only defective but diabolical. Tp 
encourage intoxication for the sake of increasing a 
revenue, though it may be natural in a confederacy 
of sharpers, is an idea so mean, so base, so cruel, 
that the statesman who entertains it, however loaded 
with civil honours, and renowned fpr his wisdom, 
deserves to be stigmatized with immortal infamy. 
That the vices and miseries of the lower classes 
chiefly arise from the multiplication of houses of pub- 
lic entertainment is a truth which ^ none have ever 
controverted. And perhaps no effectual and perma- 
nent remedy can be applied, without the interposition 
of the legislature, in lessening the number of public 
houses, and in exacting a strict scrutiny into the cha- 
racters of those to whom licences are allowed. > 

But, in the present constitution of affairs, it is 
greatly to be feared, that the desire of raising' a 
large revenue will usually supersede all moral con- 
siderations. What, indeed, is the moralist to the 
financier? The greatness of empire, like that of 
private life, is for the most part estimated by riches, 
exclusively of private virtue and of intellectual ex- 
cellence. If then we vainly appeal to the legisla- 
ture, we must seek, in other resources, for the alle- 
viation of a disease which perhaps the legislature 
alone can radically cure. 

Now it is certain, that mucb of the profligacy of 
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the plebeian order arises from extreme ignorance* 
All men pursue with ardour the possession of some 
good, real or imaginaiy. What is it which must 
constitute this good, and appear superior to all other 
objects, in the mind of a wretch born in a cellar or 
a garret of Kent-street, or Broad St* Giles's, almost 
starved with cold and hunger during his infancy^ 
beaten, reviled, abused, neglected, while a boy, and 
conducted to manhood amidst the most shocking 
examples of cruelty and fraud, of drunkenness and 
debauchery ? Is it probable that, for the most part, 
he should have an idea of any other good but the 
possession of money, and the indulgence of the 
grossest sensuality^ Can he have any principles 
or habits of virtue to restrain^ him from secret fraud 
and open violence? His understanding is no less 
rude and uncultivated than that of the savage, and 
becomes at last incapable of admitting any instruc* 
tion but in the low tricks of a thief, and the artifices 
of a prostitute. The world exists not to him, but 
as it appears amidst the vilest, the most degenerate, 
and the most ignorant of the human race. He pur« 
sues a summum bonum, or a chief good, which ap« 
pears to him to consist in seizing the property of the 
incautious, and in using his gains as the instrument 
of indulgence in brutal excess. Poor unfortunate 
brother 1 for a brother we must acknowledge thee, 
deformed as thou art with rags, and loathsome to 
the eye of delicacy. Hapless boy! if thou hadst 
known purer pleasures and better objects, thou 
wpuldst probably have sought them with the same 
eagerness which has brought thee to the gibbet. 
The dignified statesman, the venerable bishop, the 
au^ihoritative judge who tries and who conoemns 
thee |;o die, might probably have done as thou hast, 
and suffered as thou sufferest, had he been bom as 
thou wast born, the child of misery, the outcast of 
ffociety ; friendless, homeless, unbeloved, unregarded. 
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unknown, and unknowing of the means and motives 
of an honest industry. Thou fallest a victim to the 
laws indeed, and perhaps a just victim ; but I will 
pity thee, my heart shall bleed for thee, and ventures 
to predict that the sweet' mercy of Heaven will miti- 
gate the severity of human justice. 

He who can enjoy the pleasures of afikience 
without considering the misery of the lower classes, 
and endeavouring, according to his influence and 
abilities, to alleviate the burden, probably possesses 
a disposition which no riches can render happy. 
Charity is characteristic of this country, and is, in- 
deed, the natural effect of British generosity. Our 
clergy are constantly recommending it in the metro-^ 
polis ; and the manv palaces of the poor which lift 
up their roofs arouna it, are eminent and honourable 
testimonies, that their preaching is not in vain when 
they recommend munificence. There are, however, 
few charitable establishments that so immediately 
tend to snatch the lowest classes from wretchedness 
and ruin as that of the Marine Society ; and if my 
praise could contiibute to effect it, the fame of its 
institutors should be immortal. But their own bene- 
volent hearts, and that God, in whose gracious pur- 
poses they cooperate, are able to bestow on them a 
reward infinitdy superior .to all human glory. 

They who intorm the understandings of the poor, 
in such a manner and degree as to amend their mo- 
rals, contribute more to their happiness than the most 
munificent among their pecuniary benefactors. In a 
great and commercial nation honest industry will 
seldom be ' destitute of employment and reward. 
And here I cannot help remarKing the singular utility 
and importance* of the clergy. The church-doors 
are open to all; and valuable instruction in every 
duty of human life is afforded gratuitously. Our 
Saviour, who knew and felt for the wretchedness of 
the lower classes, seems to have designed the gospel, 
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in a peculiar manner, for the poor; and the poor of 
this country have the gospel preached to them, if 
they are willing to listen to it, in every part of the 
kingdom. But it is a i^elancholy truth, that the poor 
in general, but especially those of the metropolis, 
neglect to avail themselves of this singular and un- 
speakable advantage. Those among them who give 
any attention to religion, are often led to a state ap- 
proaching to lunacy, by illiterate and fanatical pre- 
tenders to heavenly illumination. 

I venture to affirm then, that more weight and 
authority should be given to the regular clergy, whe- 
ther dissenters or on the establishment. I mean not 
to erect a spiritual tyranny, for I abhor all tyranny ; 
but I wish that some mode should be devised for 
rendering the regular clergy more respectable than 
they now < are in the eyes of the vulgar. And I 
should imagine the most effectual method of accom- 
plishing this purpose is, to reward those who are 
eminently distinguished for piety and for their paro- 
chial labours, with those preferments, and with those 
honours, which, in the eye of reason and of God» 
are justly their due. In the present state of things, 
the worthy curate, who spends all his days in 
preaching, praying, and in visiting the sick, shall 
earn less, and be less respected, than a smith or a 
carpenter ; and at his death leave his widow and his 
children to the cold protection of charity. But a 
young rake, who happens to be cousin to a lord or 
a bishop, or to be connected with those who have in- 
fluence at an election, shall get himself blacked ova^ 
or japanned, as he vulgarly phrases it, at an ordina-» 
tion, and thenceforward be preferred to pluralities, and 
shine, as a sensi))le author observes, in all public 
places but his own pulpits. 

But after all that the clergy can do, even when 
abuses are removed, it is to be feared that the lower 
classes will be led by the examples of the higher* 
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But oh! ye who call yourselves the great, conde- 
scend once in your lives to visit a gaol, and to survey 
the mansions of woe and wickedness in the outskirts 
of the town ! I apply not to your purses ; yoCi are 
liberal in subscribing to all kinds of charitable insti- 
tutions. Ye do well. But give me leave to tell 
you, that the setting of a good e^aniple to the lower 
classes, considered merely as an act of charity, wiU 
do more good, and prevent more misery, than if ye 
cut down your last oak, or give all ye win at the 
gaming-table, to found an hospital or estabUsh a dis- 
pensary. 



No. CXLVIII. 



On 9ome Passages in Aristotle^ Rhetoric, with 
Miscellaneous Remarks on his Style, Genius, and 
Works. 

Aristotle established an intellectual empire more 
glorious and universal than ihe conquests of his 
pupil. But he is a remarkable instance of the ca- 
price of human judgment and the revolutions of 
taste. After having been idolized with a veneration 
almost blasphemous, he is now most undeservedly 
neglected. And yet his works, though unenter- 
taining and obscure to the reader who peruses them 
with the same attention which he gives to a novel 
and a newspaper, abound with matter which cannot 
fail to enrich the mind, and to delight *a philoso- 
phical taste by its beautiful truth and accuracy. In 
nis three books on the rhetorical art, are many pas- 
sages, which describe human nature in the most 
curious manner, and with the greatest fidelity of deli- 
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neatioD. He characterizes the manners of different 
ages no less scientifically, than a Hunter would de* 
scribe an anatomical subject, or a Linnaeus a plant. 
The fine pictures of the manners of young and old 
men in the second book, are such as Horace has imi- 
tated, but not equaled ; such as might have richly 
fertilized .the imagination of a Shakspeare. The 
celebrated speech of Jaques is not equal to the 
accurate and complete descriptions of the manners 
of different ages- in the life of man by the neglected 
Aristotle. 

The close, yet comprehensrve language of Aris- 
totle, will scarcely admit of a literal translation. I 
shall not then attempt to deliver his sentiments in 
flnglish, since I should not satisfy myself; but I will 
refer the young student to the admirable c^riginal^ 
where, in the fourteenth, and a few subsequent chap- 
ters of the second book, be will he able to acquire a 
very accurate knowledge of huo^n nature. 

1 have selected these passages as a specimen of 
Aristotle, with an intention to obviate the prepos- 
sessions of those who ima^ne, that every part of 
his works is abstruse and difficult of comprehension. 
A good translation would be the best commentary 
that could be given of them : but he who was the 
best qualified to perform it in perfection is now no 
more. It is, indeed, much to be lamented, that the 
great philosopher of Salisbury did not condescend 
to enrich his country with a translation of the best 
among the works of bis admired Stagirite. Mr. 
Qarris's style is, indeed, for the most part the style 
of Plato ; but we may conclude from the many pas- 
sages^ from Aristotle, which he has most accurately 
translated in his notes, that he would have rendered 
whole treatises in English to the greatest advantage. 
He has, however, caused the want of a translation 
of A ristotle to be less felt, by supplying such originals 
himself as certainly vie with his Grecian master. 
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I cannot help remarking, that though this is an 
age in which many ingenious authors delight in me- 
taphysical researches, yet few attend to the writings 
of Aristotle. Indeed, many of the French philoso-. 
phersy who have done all they can to obscure the 
light of nature, common sense* and revelation, by 
the clouds of metaphysics, have not been sufficiently 
acquainted with Greek, or with ancient learning, to 
be able to improve themselves by the fine philosophy 
of the polished ages of Greece and Rome. Like 
spiders in a dark and dirty corner, they have drawn 
flimsy cobwebs from themselves, with which they 
cruelly endeavour to ensnare the giddy and unwary. 

It is indeed my misfortune, if it be a misfortune, 
to have no great idea of the utility of metaphysical 
disquisition. And though Aristotle's logic ana me- 
taphysics principally contributed, in the middle ages, 
to render him the idol of the world, I cannot help 
considering them as the least useful parts of his 
various lucubrations. They are, indeed, valuable 
curiosities, and illustrious monuments of human in- 
genuity : but at the same time, when compared to 
bis rhetorical, ethical, and political books, they are 
as the husk and the shell to the pblp and the kernel. 
It was these, however, together with his erroneous 
physics, which induced the bigoted theologists to 
number Aristotle among the saints in the ceJendar, 
and to publish a histoty of his life and death ; which 
concluded with asserting, that Aristotle was the 
forerunner of Christ in philosophy, as John the 
Baptist had been in grace. Images of him and of 
the founder of Christianity, were beheld at one time 
with equal veneration, it is said, that some sects 
taught their disciples the categories instead of the 
catechism, and read in the church a section of the 
ethics instead of a chapter in the Gospel. 

If the exclamation which he is related to have 
VOL. in. o 
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made at his death be true, he appears to bare pos-^ 
sessed very rational ideas on the subject of religion..^ 
A Christian might have said, as it is reported he 
said just befbre his dissolution, ''In sin an^ shame 
Was I bom, in sorrow have I lived, in troubl^I de- 
part ; O ! thou Cause of causes, have inerc^ upon 
meV* I found this anecdote of Aristotle iB.iheiDen- ' 
turies of Camerarius, but I am not certain of its 
authenticity. 

The style of Aristotle has been censured as harsh 
and inelegant ; but it must be remembered, that few 
works, of which so much remains, are supposed to 

' have suffered more from the carelessness or pre- 
sumption of transcribers, and the injuries of long 
duration, than the works of the great legislator of 
taste^and philosophy. We may fairly attribute any 
cbasms and rougnnesses in the style to some rude 

' hand, or to accident. It \i not credible that so ac- 
curate a writer should have neglected those graces 
of style' which 1)le nature of his subjects admitted. 
The sWle of his best works is truly pure and attic; 
and Quintilian, whose judgment ought* to decide, 
expresses a doubt whether he shoiild pronounce 
bim^more illustrious for his knowledge. Ids copious- 
ness, his acumen, his variety, or the sweetness of his 
(Blocution. 



No. CXLIX. 



On the Beauty and Soppiness of an open Behaviour 
and an ingenuous Disposition. 

A OREAT part of mankind, if they cannot furnish 
themselves with the courage and generosity of the 
'lion, think themselves equally happy, and much 
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^'wiser, with the pitiful canning of the fox. Every 
% ^ord they speak, however trivia) the subject, is 
weighed before it is uttered. A disgustful silence is 
observed till somebody of authority has advanced 
an opipion,*and then, with a civil leer, a doubtful and 
. heskatiiig assent is given, such as may not pre- 
eludBitEe opportunity of a subsequent retraction. If 
the conversation turn only on the common topics, of 
Che weather, the news, the play, the opera, they are 
no less reserved id uttering their opinion, than if 
their lives and fortunes depended on the setitiment 
they should at last venture, with oracular dignity, to 
advance. Whatever may be their real idea on 
the subject, as truth is a trifle compared to the 
object of pleasing those with whom they converse, 
they generally contrive gently to f^ee witfi you; 
unless it should appear to them^ on mature consi- 
deration, that their opinion (if contingencies to the 
number of at least ten thousand^should^^take place) 
may, at the distance of half a century, involve them 
in some small danger of giving a littiJQ offence, or of 
incurring a trifling embarrassment. They wear a 
constant smile on their countenance, and are all 
goodness and benevolence, if you will believe their 
professions r but beware ; for their hearts are as 
dark as the abysses which constitute the abodes of ' 
* the evil spiHt. A man of this character niger est, 
as Horace says, and thou« who justly claimest the 
title of an honest Englishman, be upon thy guard 
when thine ill fortune introduces thee into his com- 
pamr. 

These crafty animals are even more reserved, 
cautious, timid, and serpentine, in action than in 
conversation. They lay the deepest schemes, and 
no conclave of cardinals, no combination of conspi- 
rators, no confederacy of thieves, ever deliberated 
with more impenetrable secrecy. Connexions are 
sought with the most painful solicitude. No arts 
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and no assiduities are neglected to obtain the favour 
of the great. Their hearts pant with the utmost 
anxiety to be introduced to a family of distinction 
and opulence, not only because the connexion gra- 
tifies their pride, but alsb because, in the wonderful 
complications and vicissitudes of human affairs, it 
may one day promote their interest. Alas ! before 
that day arrives, their perpetual uneasiness has 
usually put a period to their ambition, by terminatiDg 
their existence, fiut even if they gain their ends 
after a youth and a manhood consumed in constant 
care and servitude, yet the pleasure is not ade- 
quate to the pain, nor the advantage to the labour. 
Every one is /ready to complain of the shortness of 
life; to spend, therefore, the greatest part. of it in 
perpetual fear, caution, suspense, and solicitude, 
merely to accomplish an oliject of worldly ambition 
or avarice ; what is it but the proverbial roily of him 
who loses a pound to save a penny? Give me, O 
ye powers! an ingenuous man would exclaim, give 
me health and liberty, with a competence, and I will 
compassionate the man of a timid and servile soul, 
who has at last crept on hands and knees, through 
thick and thin, into a stall, and seated his limbs, 
after they have been palsied with care, on the bench 
of judges or of bishops. 

Indeed, the perpetual agitation of spirits, the tor- 
menting fears, and the ardent hopes, ^hich alter- 
nately disorder the bosom of the subtle and suspicious 
worldling, are more than a counterbalance to all the 
riches and titular honours which successful cunning 
can obtain. What avail croziers, coronets, fortunes, 
mansion-houses, parks, and equipages, when the 
poor possessor of them has worn out his sensibility^ 
ruined bis nerves, lost his eyes, and perhaps strained 
his honour, and wounded his conscience, m the toil- 
some drudgery of the most abject servitude, from his 
youth up even to the hoary age of feebleness and 
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decrepitude ? When a man has a num^rons ofiB|Ming, 
it may, indeed, be generous to sacrifice his own 
ease and happiness to their advancement. He may 
feel a yirtuous pleasure in his conduct, winch may 
sooth him under every circumstance of disagreeable > 
toil or painful submission. But it is obvious to 
observe, that the most artful of men and die greatest 
slaves to interest and ambition, are frequently un- 
married men; and that they were unmarriedC be- 
cause their caution and timidity would never permit 
them to take a step vHiich could never be revoked. 
Themselves, however unamiable, have been the only 
objei^ of their love ; and the rest of mankind have 
b€«n made use of mereiv as the instruments of their 
mean purposes and sdnsh gratifications. But the 
rest of mankind need not envy them, for they inflict 
on themselves the punishments they deserve. They 
are always craving, and. never satisfied ; they suffer 
a torm^it which is justly represented as infernal; 
that of being perpetually reaching after blessings 
which they can never grasp, of being prohibited to 
taste the miit whose colour iqppears so charming to 
the eye, and whose flavour so delicious to the imagi- 
nation. 

How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, an 
open, and ingenuous behaviour. An honest, unsus- 
picious heart diffuses a serenily over life like thai 
oi a fine day, when no cloua conceals the blue 
ether, nor a blast rufiles the stillness of the air; but 
a crafty and designing bosom is all tumult and dark- 
ness, and may be said to resemble a misty and dis- 
ordered atmosphere in the comfortless climate of the 
poor Highlanoer. The one raises** a man almost to 
the rank of an angel of light; the other sinks him to 
a level with^the powers of darkness. — ^The one con- 
stittttes a terrestrial heaven 'in the breast ; the other 
delbrms and debases it till it becomes another helL 

o2 
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An open and ingenuous disposition is not only 
beautiful and most conducive to private happiness, 
but productive of many virtues essential to the 
welfare of society. What is society without confi- 
dence 1 But if the selfish and mean system, which is 
established and recommended among many whose 
advice and example have weight, should universally 
prevail, in whom and in what shall we be able to 
confide] It is already shocking to a liberal mind to 
observe, what a multitude of papers, parchments, 
oaths, and solenm engagements are required, even 
in a trivial negotiation. On the cQintrary, how com- 
fortable and how honourable to human nature, if 
promises were bonds, and assertions affidavits. 
What pleasure and what improvement would be 
derived from conversation, if every one would dare 
to speak his real sentiments, with modesty and 
decorunt indeed, but without any unmanly fear 'of 
offending, or servile desire to* please for the sake of 
interest. To please by honest means and from the 
pure motives of friendship and philantiiropy is a 
duty; but they who study the art of pleasing merely 
for their own sakes, are, of all characters, those 
which ought least to please, and which appear, when 
the mask is removed, the most disgustful. Truth, 
and simplicity of manners, are not only essential to 
virtue and happiness, but, as objects of taste, truly 
beautiful. Good minds will always be pleased with 
them, and bad minds we need not wish to please. 

Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in them- 
selves, and incompatible with real happiness and 
dignity, I cannot help thinking, that those instruc- 
tors of the rising generation who have insisted on 
simulation and (£ssimulation, on the pensieri stretti, 
on die thousand tricks of worldly wisdom, are no 
less mistaken in their ideas, than mean, contracted, 
and illiberal. Listen not, ye generous young men. 
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whose hearts are jet untainted, listen not to the 
delusive advice oi men so deluded, or so base. 
Have courage enough to avow the sentiments of 
your sQiils, and let your countenance and your 
tongue be the heralds of your hearts. Please, con- 
sistently with truth and honour, or be contented not 
to please. Let justice and benevolence fill your 
bosom, and they will shine spontaneously like the 
real gem without the aid of a foil, and with the most 
diirable md captivating brilliancy. 



No. CL. 
A Remedy for Discontent, 



CoMPtAiNTS and murmurs are often loudest and 
most frequent among those who possess all the ex- 
ternal means of temporal enjoyment. Something is 
still wanting, however high and opulent their con- 
dition, fully to complete their satisfaction. Suppose 
an indulgent Providence to accompUsh every desire ; 
are they now at last contented ] Alas ! no ; their 
uneasiness seems for ever to increase, in proportion 
as their real necessities are diminished. It is m vain, 
then to endeavour to make them happy by adding 
to their store, or aggrandizing their honours. Their 
appetite is no less insatiable thaii their taste fas- 
tidious. 

But there may yet remain a remedy. Let those, 
who are miserable among riches and grandeur, 
leave, for a moment, their elevated rai^k, and 
descend from their palaces to the humble habita- 
tions of real and unaffected woe. If their hearts 
are not destitute of feehng, they will retui'n from the 
sad scenes to their closets, and on their knees 
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pour forth the ejaculations of ^gratitude to that 
uniyersal Parent, who has g^ven them abundance, 
and exempted them from the thousand ills, under 
the pressure of which the greater part of His children 
.drag the load of life. Instead of spending their 
hours in brooding over their own imaginary evils, 
they will devote them to the alleviation of real 
misery among the destitute sons of indigence, in the 
neglected wuks of vulgar life. 

That one half of the world knows not how the 
other half lives, is a common and just observation. 
A fine lady, surrounded with every means of accom- 
modation and luxury, complains in a moment of 
emnU, that surely no mortal is so wretched as her- 
self. Her sufferings are too g^at for her acute sen- 
sibility. She expects pity from all her acquaint- 
ance, and pleases herself with the idea that she is an 
example or singular misfortune, and remarkable pa- 
tience. Physicians attend, and with affected solici- 
tude feel the healthy purse, which, however, they 
dare not pronounce healthy, lest they should give 
offence, by attempting to spoil the renned luxury of 
fancied woe. To be supposed always ill, ^nd con- 
sequently to be always exciting the tender attention 
and inquiries of all around, is a state so charming in 
the ideas of the weak, luxurious, and indolent minds 
of some fashionable ladies, that many spend their 
lives in a perpetual state of imaginary convalescence. 
There is something so indelicate in being hale, 
hearty, and stout, like a rosy milkmaid, that a very 
fine and very high bred lady is almost ready to faint 
at the idea. From excessive indulgence, she be- 
comes at last in reality what she at first only fancied 
herself, a perpetual invalid. By a just retribution, 
she is really punished with that wretchedness, of 
which she ungratefully and unreasonably complained 
in the midst of health, ease, and opulence. 

One might ask all the sisterhood and fraternity of 
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rich and healthy miinDiirers. Have yoo oonpaied 
your situation and drcamstances widi tliat of those 
of your fellow creatures who are condemiied to 
labour in the gold mines of Peru? Hare yoa com* 
pared your situation with that of those in your own 
country, who have hardly ever seen the smm, but 
live confined in tin mines, lead mines, stone tjaarnea, 
and coal pits? Before you call yourself wreCdied, 
take a survey of the gaols, in which nnfortoBnle and 
honest debtors are. doomed to pine for life ; walk 
through the wards of an hospital ; think of the hard- 
ships of a common soldier or sailor; think of the 
galley-slave, the day-labourer; nay, the eommon 
servant in your own house ; think of yonr poor 
neighbour at the next door; and if there were not 
danger of its being called unpoHte and mediodistical, 
I would add, think of Him who, for yomr sake, 
sweated, as it were, drops of blood on Calvary. 

It is, indeed, a du^, to connder the evib of those 
who are placed beneaUi us ; for the chief purpose of 
Christianity is, to alleviate the miseries ot tint part 
of mankind, whom, indeed, the world despises ; bnt 
whom. He who made them^pities, Kke as a hAer 
pitieth his own children, llieir miseries are not 
fanciful, their complaints are not exaggerated* The 
clergy, when they are called upon to visit the sick, 
or to baptize new-bom infants, are oflen spectators 
of such scenes as wonld cure the discontented of 
every malady. The following representatioa is bnt 
too real, and may be paralleled in many of its cir* 
cumstances, in aunost every parish throogfaont the 
kingdom : — 

The minister of a country village was called upon 
to baptize an infant just bom. The cottage was 
situated on a lonely common, and as it was in the 
midst of the winter, and the floods were out, it was 
absolutely necessary to wade through the lower 
room to a ladder, which served instead of stairs. 
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The chamber (and it was the only one) was so low, 
that you could not stand upnght in it; there was one 
window which admitted air as freely as light, for the 
rags which had been stuflfed into the broken panes 
were now taken out to contribute to the covering of 
the infant. In a dark corner of the room stood a 
small bedstead without fiirniture, and on it lay the 
dead mother who had jast expired in - labour for 
want of assistance. The father was sitting on a 
little stool by the fire-place, though there was no 
fire, and endeavouring to keep the infant warm in 
his bosom ; five of the seven children, half nak^d, 
were asking their father for a piece of bread, while 
a fine boy of about three years old, was standing 1^ 
his mother at the bedsidfe, and crying, as he was 
wont to do, " Take me, take me, mammy." *' Mam- 
my is asleep,'' said one of his sisters, with two tears 
standing on her cheeks ; ** mammy is asleep, Johnny, 
go play with the baby on daddy's knee. The fa- 
ther took him up on his knee, and his grief, which 
had hitherto kept him dumb, and in a state of tem- 
porary insensibility, burst out in a torrent of tears, 
and relieved his heart, which seemed ready to break. 
** Don't cry, pray don't cry," said the eldest boy, 
** the nurse is coming up stairs with a twopenny loaf 
in her hand, and mammy will wake presently, and 
I will carry her the largest piece." Upon this, an 
old wqman, crooked with age, and clothed in tatters, 
came hobbling on her little stick into the room, and 
after heaving a groan calmly sat down, dressed the 
child in its rags ; then divided the loaf as far as it 
would, go, ^and informed the poor man that the 
churchwardens, to whom she had gone, would send 
some relief, as ' soon as they had dispatched a 
naughty baggage to her own parish, who had deli- 
vered herself of twins in the Esquire's hovel. Re- 
lief indeed was sent, and a little contribution after- 
wards raised by the interposition of the minister. If 
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he had not seen the case, it would hare passed on 
as a common afiair, and a thing d coarse. 
^ Ministers and medical practitioners are often wit- 
nesses to scenes even more wretched than this; 
where, to poverty, cold, najcedness, and death, are 
added, the languors of tingering and loathsome dis- 
eases, and the torments of excruciating pfdn. A 
feeling heart among the rich and the great, who are 
at the same time quemlous without cause, would 
learn a lesson in many a garret of Broad St. Gileses 
or Shoreditch, more efficacious than all the lectures 
of the moral or divine philpsopher. 

I cannot help mentioning and ' applauding a mode 
of charity of late much encouraged in this metro- 
polis, which is indeed distinguished above all others 
for the wisdom and variety of its eleemosynary insti- 
tutions. Dispensaries are established for the poor, 
and patients visited at their own habitation by phy- 
sicians of allowed skill and distinguished character. 
I vrill only take the liberty to express a wish, that 
some regulations may be made to prevent this noble 
design from being perverted, like many others, to 
purposes of private interest. 



No. CLI. 



On the Utility of Religious Ceremonies, and of ad- 
mitting Musieand external Magnijicenoe in Places 
of Devotion, 

If all men were enlightened by education and phi- 
losophy, and at all hours actuated by the principles 
of reason, it would be unnecessary to have recourse 
to external objects in producing devout and virtuous 
affections. But as there must always be a great 
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majority^ who, from the want of opportunities or 
capacities for improvement, are weak and ignorant ; 
and as even among the wise and learned there are 
non^ who are constantly exempted from the common 
infirmities of human nature, it becomes expedient 
to devise modes of operating on the soul through 
the medium of the senses. It was for this reason, 
that in all great communities the officers and offices 
of reUgion have been surrounded with whatever is 
calculated to rouse the attention, to interest the 
heart, to strike the eye, and to elevate the ima- 
gination. 

I cannot help thinking, therefore, that those well- 
meaning reformers, who wish to divest religion of 
external splendour, are unacquainted with the nature 
of man, or influenced by narrow motives. They 
mean, perhaps, to spiritualize every thing, and the 
purpose is laudable; but they know not, or they 
consider not, that ordinary spirits, such as are those 
of the vicious and vulgar, are most easy and effec- 
tually touched by the instrumentality of exterior and 
material objects. He who wishes to penetrate to 
the recesses of the vulgar soul, will succeed better 
by the cooperation of the eyes and the ears, than 
merely by addressing the rational faculty. 

An idea may be formed of the potency of sounds 
and sights, unassisted by reason, if we ^contemplate 
their effect in war. The drum, the fife, the habili- 
ments of a soldier, the flag, and all the pomp and 
parade of military transactions, contribute, perhaps, 
more than any sense of duty, or any native or ac- 

Suired sentiments of bravery, to lead on the embat* 
ed phalanx even to the cannon's mouth. It is 
something operating in the mind in a similar manner, 
which most easily bows the ^stubborn knees of the 
hardened offender, and subdues to softness the steelv 
heart oA which no force of argument could of itself 
stamp an impression. There are few who cannot 
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hear or see, but many who cannot understand. All 
can feel a powerful stroke on the fancy W passions, 
but few are aifected by a syllogism. 

Music therefore, poetry, painting, and architec- 
ture, may very reasonably be associated as auxilia- 
ries of an empress, whose subjects are rebellious. 
And I cannot help thinking, that they who repu* 
diate all ornament, and all the modes of affecting 
the senses of the vulgar in the offices of religion as . 
indecent, impious, or improper, do not recollect the 
temple of Solomon, but sufrer their good sense to be 
overpowered in this instance by the zeal of a bar- 
barous f&naticism. 

. The offices of religion where music and artificial 
embellishments are admitted, become so alluring, 
that those who would never think of their more 
serious duties, are often invited by them to the 
church, and gradually converted. Like the rake of 
antiquity, who mingled in the audience of a philo- 
sopher with a design to ridicule him, but who was 
made a convert before his departure, many of the 
loose and profligate votaries of vice, have been en- 
ticed by the music, and afterwards reformed by the 
sermon, which they intended to slight, and perhaps 
to deride. 

The processions and pompous formalities of reli- 
gion, however exploded in the warmth of reforma- 
tion as papistical relics, are certainly useful in the 
community, when they are not suffered to exceed 
the bounds of moderation. They were esteemed 
and observed in ancient Athens and ancient Rome, 
by those who loved and enjoyed liberty in its fullest 
extent. They were found to aggrandize the majesty 
of empire, to inspire a generous enthusiasm in the 
minds of the people, and to furnish them with an 
amusement, not only innocent and improving, but 
attended with a very high and satisfactory pleasure. 

VOL. III. P 
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None can detest popery more than myself; but yet 
it appears to me, that maay of the splendid and 
august scenes which that persuasion admits, are 
highly useful, if considered only as furnishing a 
liarmiess entertainment to th^ lower orders of man- 
kind. What charms can a London carman, chair- 
man, hackney coachman, fishwoman, find in an 
English meeting or a church t but they would be de- 
lighted, and very powerfully affected with the gran- 
deur and solemnity of a Komish procession. Aa 
we have no allurements adapted to their ignorant 
and rude minds, they spend the Sunday at an ale- 
house, evetf at the next door to the church, without a 
wish to enter the consecrated place. ' All that passes 
there is above their comprehension. They are but 
little removed from the state of the brutes, and they 
must remain so; for there is nothing in the only 
places in which they have an opportunity of instruc- 
tion, to strike their imaginations, and penetrate 
through the passage of the senses to die dormant soul. 

It is true, indeed, that we admit music in the 
esteblished church ; but it is also true^ that it is in 
^general a kind of music which is little better than 
discord to the vulvar ear. For in the metropolis, 
where organs are chiefly to be found, the performers 
are too rond of showing their powers of execu- 
tion, to be willmg to plav those simple tones which 
can alone affect the minds of the simple and unin- 
formed. 

There has been much conversation on the subject 
of adorning St. Paul's cathedral with the produc- 
tions of the pencil. Many artists, it is said, have 
offered to contribute the efforts of their ingenuity. 
Some scruples have arisen to impede the design. 
In this age they cannot be puritanical. I reaJly 
think that judicious paintings would produce a de- 
sirable effect on the morals of the lower classes. 
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But if pamting is not to be admitted, tbere solely 
can be no ol^eetioa to sculpture. Westminster 
Abbey is crowded with monaments; and I will 
Tentnre to predict, that our posteiitj will see 8t« 
PauFs equally honoured. I hope the evoit will not 
take place so late as to exclude such artists as 
Bacon, or if painting is admitted, such as Reynolds, 
West, and Romney. 



No. CLir. 
Om the pi'eMent State of ParUamenUary Eloquence. 

In taking a yiew of parliamentary eloquence, I 
mean to consider it as totally independent ctf puty 
and pohtics, and solely as a subject of literary taste. 
It must be a peculiar narrowness of spirit which 
bestows or refuses applause to the productions ci 
genius, because they are found to farour either a 
court or an opposition. I would allow an equal 
share of pnuse to equal genius, wh^er it appeared 
ia a leader of the minority, or in the first minister of 
state. 

The speeches firom the throne are little more than 
the formalities of office. It would be unreasonable 
to expect in them the fire, the pathos, the argument 
of genuine and animated oratory. They possess an 
air of dignity highly proper and characteristical. 
They breathe a spirit of sincerity and paternal ten- 
derness, which at once nuurks the judgment of the 
composer, and endears the speaker to his people. 
There was one on the commencement of tne war 
with America, which deserves to be selected as a 
Yery spirited and memorable harangue. It would 
have adorned the page of a livy. "The resolutions 
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of parliamenty" says his Majesty, <* breathed a spirit 
of moderatioD and forbearance. I have acted with 
the same temper ; anxious to prevent, if it had been 
.possible, the effusion of the blood of my subjects, 
and the calamities which are inseparable from a 
state of war ; still hoping, that my people in America 
would have discerned the traitorous views of their 
leaders, and have been convinced, that to be a sub- 
ject to Great Britaip, with all its consequences, is to 
be the freest member of any civil society in the 
known world. 

'* The rebellious war now levied is become more 
general, and is manifestly carried on for the purpose 
of establishing an independent empire. I need not 
dwell on the fatal effects of the success of such a 
plan. The object is too important, the spirit of the 
British nation too high, the resources with which 
God hath blessed her too numerous, to give up so 
many colonies which she hak plan);ed with great in- 
dustry, nursed with great tenderness, encouraged 
with many commercial advantages, and protected 
and defended at much expense of blood and trea- 
sure. The constant employment of my thoughts, 

and the most earnest wishes of my heart, tend 
wholly to the « safety and happiness of all my peo- 
ple." The spirit of a great king, and the tender 

solicitude which speaks the true father of his people, 
render this speech truly excellent, and, indeed, its 
excellence was evinced by its effect : for soon after 
it was disseminated over the nation, the American 
war, which was once universally odious, became a 
popular measure. Little did the composer of the 
above passage conceive, that in a few years the high 
spirit of the British nation would be reduced to the 
humiliating necessity of supplicating for peace the 
deluded people of America. 

In an assembly, like the higher house, consisting 
of men, in whose education no expense has been 
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spared, vrho are, or who ought to be, animated by 
their own exalted situation and the examples of an 
illustrious ancestry, one might reasonably expect to 
find frequent examples of distinguished eloquence. 
But it really would be difficult to name a single 
peer who has attracted notice or admiration for the 
classical elegance of his matter or his language. 
The law lords, relying on their professional know- 
ledge, do, indeed, frequently make long and bold 
speeches. Accustomed to browbeat the evidence 
at the bar, and dictate on the bench, some of them 
haye retained their insolence and effrontery when 
advanced to the woolsack. But noise, obstinacy, 
and imperious dictation, though even an upstart chan- 
cellor snould use them, cannot please an Attic or a 
Roman taste, nor obtain the praise of pure' and 
legitimate oratory. Its rough and boisterous vehe- 
mence may, indeed, frighten a puisne race of peers 
into an implicit acquiescence with the will of a 
minister, but it will not deserve the esteem of those, 
who, in the recesses of their libraries, appreciate its 
merit as a work of literature. A few dukes and 
lords in opposition have not been defi<»ent in noise 
nor in violence, but their barbarous language, mat- 
ter, and manner, must assign them a rank among 
Ithe Goths, and not among the polished sons of 
Athens and Rome. Of all the speeches spoken in 
.the house how few have ever been collected and 
preserved in libraries, as models of classical ele- 
gance. Passion and personal animosity have, in- 
deed, produced many invectives, which gratifv the 
spleen of party, and are for the time extolled be- 
yond all the productions of preceding ingenuity. 
Dut is there extant a single volume of speeches, by 
the most famous among the orators ot the upper 
house, which can be produced as a classical book, 
or stand in competition with the brations of Cicero 1 

P 2 
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I think it necessary to repeat, that my remarks 
have not the least reference to party. I am in 
search of an orator to whom the epithet of classical 
may be justly applied. I regret that the fury of 
party and the meanness of servility, has for the most 
part excluded that true taste, true grace, and true 
spirit, which is necessary to form a classical orator, 
from the harangues of an assembly, which may be 
deemed the most august in Europe. 

The House of Commons has always been esteemed 
a very distinguished theatre of modern eloquence. 
And there indeed, notwithstanding the same impe- 
diments which prevail aniong the peers, it is easy 
to produce many splendid examples. In the House 
of Commons, men have been stimulated by the 
most powerful motives, by the hopes of rising; in 
the House of Lords they have already risen. But 
though we join in the applause of common fame, yet 
let us ask, where are to be found the Volumes of 
oratorical elegance 1 Have the speeches which have 
gained the praise of admiring kingdoms, been no 
wher^ collected and recorded ? Do we lock them 
up in our bookcases, and put them into the hands of 
our children as models for imitations, as lessons to 
form their young minds, and raise a succession of 
orators and patriots? No; the speeches are cele- 
brated at first, and while they answer a temporary 
purpose. They are like vegetables of a night, or 
insects of a day. They have seldom that solidity of 
merit which can render the ore valuable when the 
stamp is effaced, and the occasion of it almost for- 
gotten and quite disregarded; which can preserve 
the plate still saleable after the fashion is antiquated. 
Glorious was the eloquence of Mr. Pitt. Nations 
shook at the thunder of his voice. But where are 
the harangues 1 are they preserved as illustrious 
models for the instruction ot posterity ]' Instead of 
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beiDf^ engmyeD on brass, they are almost sunk into 
an obliyion, like the soldiers whose bones once 
whitened the plains of Germany. Yet I mean not 
to detract from his glories. Language can scarcely 
supply terms to express the weight of his authority, 
the magnitude of his mind and his character, and 
the efficacy with which he thought, decided, spoke, 
and acted. But let it not escape the reader*s atten- 
tion, that we are inquiring for a rival to the masterly 
and transcendent excellence of a Cicero and a De* 
mosthenes. If such has. of late appeared among 
us, the curiosity of this age would have preserved it; 
and if it be preserved, let the volume be openly pro- 
duced, and the public will embrace it as an invalut 
able treasure. 

There are, indeed, in the senate, several desperate 
declaimers, who wishing to make themselves of con* 
sequence, and to retrieve their own affairs, which 
they have ruined at the gaming-table, exert all their 
effrontery and all their volubility in any cause, and 
on any side, which eventually may promote their 
interest, or gratify their ambition. The ignorant 
and discontented extol the bravado who thus draws 
courage from despair, as a prodigy of abilities, and 
the mirror of eloquence. But the good, the wise, 
and the judicious observer, pities and despises him 
as an unprincipled brawler, with as little taste in 
eloquence as honesty ; and as the mere rival of the 
noisy spouters at the Forum', or the Robinhood. 

The applause indeed bestowed on one orator is 
scarcely adequate to his literary merit. Mr. Burke 
has produced to the world very honourable testimo* 
nies of his natural abilities, and his acquired taste. 
What orations are there published of modern Mem- 
bers, which can bear a comparison with those of 
Mr. Burke 1 With what dignity he addressed the 
people of Bristol; and how mean and little did they 
appear, contrasted with him whom they rejected. 
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Like Socrates before the judges, he appeared more 
like their master thaa their suppliant. He con- 
cludes with a spirit worthy of him who wrote oa 
the Sublime ana Beautiful ; worthy of a polished 
ancient in the best of ages. *' And now, gentle* 
' men/' he concludes, ** on this serious day, when 
I come as it were, to make up my account with 
you; let me take to myself some degree of honest 
pride on the nature of the charges brought against 
me. I do not here stand accused of venality, or 
neglect of duty. It is not said that» in the long 
period of my service,'! have in a single instance, 
sacrificed the sliffhtest of your interests to my ambi- 
tion, or to my fortune, it is not alleged that, to 
gratify any anger or revenge of my own, or of my 
party, I have had a share in wronging or oppressing 
any one man in any description. No ; the charges 
against me are all of one kind, that I have pushed 
the general principles of general justice and bienevo- 
lence too far ; further than a cautious policy would 
warrant, and further than the opinions of many 
would go with me. In every accident which may 
happen through life, in pain, in sorrow, in depression, 
and distress, I will think of this accusation and be 
comforted." 

There are not indeed many of the members who 
favour the public with their harangues, so that we 
have not an opportunity of judging of all so well as 
of Mr. Burkes. We must, however, acknowledge 
our great obligations to the ingenious Mr. Woodfall, 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle, whose me- 
mory seems equal to the instances of which we read, 
but which do not oflten occur in our intercourse 
with society. 
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No. CLIII. 

, A Life of Letters umaUy a life of comparative 

Innocence. 

It is not the least among the happy effects of a 
studious life, that it withdraws the student from 
the turbulent scenes and pursuits, in which it is 
scarcely less difficult to preserve innocence than 
tranquiJhty. Successful study requires so much at- 
tention, and engrosses so much of the iieart, that 
he who is deeply engaged in it, though he may in- 
deed be liable to temporary lapses, will seldom con- 
tract an inveterate habit of immorality. There is in 
all books of character a reverence for virtue, and a 
tendency to inspire a laudable emulation. He who 
is early, long, and successfully conversant with them, 
will find his bosom filled with the love of truth, and 
finely affected with a delicate sense of honour. By 
constantly exercising his reason, his passions are 
gradually reduced to subjection, and his head and 
heart keep pace with each other in improvement. 
But when I assert that such are the consequences 
of literary pursuits, it is necessary to distinguish 
between the real and pretended student; for there 
are many desultory readers and volatile men of parts, 
who affect eccentricity, whose lives, if one may so 
express it, are uniformly irregular, and who conse- 
quently exhibit remarkable instances of misery and 
misfortune. 

Folly and imprudence will produce moral and na- 
tural evil, their^ genuine offspring, in all situations and 
modes of life. The knowledge of arts and sciences 
cannot prevent the vices and the woes which must 
arise from the want of knowing how to regulate our 
private and social conducts But where prudence 
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and virtue ace not deficient^ I believe few walks of 
life are pleasanter and safer than those which lead 
through the regions of literature. 

Many among mankind are involved in perpetual 
tumuk» so that if they felt an inclination to consider 
their duty, their nature, their truest happiness, they 
really would not be able to find an opportunity. 
But he, whom Providence has blessed with an en* 
lightened mind, and the command of his own time» 
is enabled to form his heart, and direct his choice 
according to the dictates of the most improved in- 
tellects, and the examples of the mo^ accomplished 
characters. He is, indeed, a creature far superior 
to the common herd of men; and being acquainted 
with pure and exalted pleasures, is not under the 
necessity of seeking delight in the grosser gratifi-* 
cations. *He considers not property as the chief 
good; he is therefore free from temptations to vio- 
fatte his integrity. Disappointment in matters of in- 
terest will never render him uneasy or discontented, 
for his books have discovered to him a treasure more 
valuable, in his estimation, than the riches of Peru. 
Through all the vicissitudes of life, he has a source 
of consolation in the retirement of his library, and 
in the principles and reflections of his own bosom. 
From his reading he will collect a just estimate of 
the world and of all around him; And, as he will 
cherish no unreasonable expectations, he will be ex- 
empted from severe disappointment. 

The conversation of many abounds with slander 
and detraction, not originally and entirely derived 
from a malignity of nature, but also from ignorance, 
from a vacancy of intellect, and from an inability to 
expatiate on general and generous topics. But 
wl\atever be the motive of them, it is certain that 
ieVr crimes are more injurious to private happiness, 
and opposite to the spirit of our amiable religion, 
than slander and detraction. The man of reading 
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b imdcr no temptattoD to calumniate bn neighbovr 
from the defect of ideas, or a want of taste for liberal 
and refined conversation. He interests himself in 
his ndighboar's happiness ; but does not pry into the 
affiursy nor sit in judgnent on the domestic airange- 
meats, of another's family. Most of the topics of 
scandal are too little and too low for him. He will 
not stoop from his elevation low enough to pick the 
dirty trifles from the ground. His thoughts are en- 
gaged in elegant and speculative subjects, fkr re- 
moved from all which tend to excite envy, jealousy, 
or malevolence. 

The want of erapldyment is one of the frequent 
causes of vice ; but he who loves a book will never 
want employment The pursuits of learning are 
boundless, and they present to the mind a delightful 
variety which cannot be exhausted. No life is long 
enough to see all the beautiful pictures which the 
arts and sciences, or which history, poetry, and elo- 
quence are able to display. The man of letters pos- 
sesses the power of calUng up a succession of scenes 
to his view infinitelv numerous and diversified. He 
is therefore secured from that unhappy state which 
urges many to vice and dissipation, merely to fill a 
painful Taeuitv. Even though his pursuits should 
be trifling, and his discoveries unimportant, yet they 
are harmless to others, and useful to himself, as pre- 
servatives of his innocence. Let him not be ridi- 
culed or condemned, even though he should spend 
his time in collecting and describing moths, mosses, 
shells, . birds, weeds, or coins ; for he who loves 
these things, seldom sets his aflections on pelf, or 
any of those objects which corrupt and divide human 
society. He who finds his pleasures in a museum 
or a library, will not often be seen in the tavern; 
in 'the brothel, or at the gaming-table. He is 
pleased if he possesses a nondescript fossil, and 
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eoTies not the wretched enjoyments of the intern* 
perate, nor the ill-gotten wealth of the oppressor 
or extortioner. 

But his pursuits have usually a title to much 
greater praise than that of being inoffensiye. Sup- 
pose him in any of the liberal professions. If a 
clergyman, for instance, he devotes his time and 
abilities to the preparation of dissuasives from vice, 
from folly, from misconduct, from infidelity, from 
all that contributes to aggravate the wretchedness 
of wretched human nature. Here the pleasures na- 
turally resulting from literary occupation are im- 
proved by the sublime sensations of active bene- 
volence, the comfortable consciousness of advancing 
the truest happiness of those among our poor fellow- 
creatures who have not enjoyed Uie advantages of 
education. In the performance of the godlike office 
of a true parish priest, there is a necessity of setting 
an example, and of preserving decorum ot character; 
a necessity which conduces much to the security of 
innocence. It is often a great happiness to be 
placed in a rank where, to the restraints of con- 
science and morality, are added the fear of peculiar 
shame, loss, and disgrace, necessarily consequent on 
ill behaviour. Human nature wants every support 
to keep it from lapsing into depravity. Even in- 
terest and a solicitude for reputation, when, in some 
thoughtless interval, the pillars of virtue begin to 
totter, may stop the fall. The possession of a valu- 
able character which may be lost» and of a dignity 
which must be supported, are often yery useful auxi- 
liaries in defending the citadel against Uie temporary 
assaults of passion and temptation. 

Since, then, the pursuit of letters is attended with 
many circumstances peculiarly favourable to inno-^ 
cence, and consequently to enjoyment of the purest 
and most permanent species, they who have been 
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fixed in so desirable a life as a life of learning, ongiit 
to be grateful to Providence for their fortunate lot, 
and endeavour to make the best return in their 
power, by devoting their leisure, their abilities, and 
their acquirements, to the glory of God, and the be- 
nefit of mankind. 



No. CLIV. 



On the Ado€intage which may he derived to the ten- 
der and pathetic Style, from fating the Words and 
Phrases of Scripture. 

It is observable, that an audience often laughs or 
yawns in the most interesting scenes of a modem 
tragedy ;'^a lamentable proof of the poet*s imbe- 
cility. The poet! he may, indeed, be a versifier 
and a declaimer, but he is no poet, who tells a tragic 
tale without eliciting a tear. Let us not profane the 
sacred name of poet by bestowing it on the feeble 
poetaster. 

It is not enough that the language of a tragedy is 
fiowery; the similes and metaphors brilliant, the verse 
melodious ; there must be a charm added by the cre^ 
ative power of almighty genius, which no didactic 
rules can teach, which cannot be adequately de- 
scribed, but which is powerfully felt by the vibra- 
tions of the heartstrings, and which causes an irre- 
sistible overflowing of the ^aKpvav irrjyai, the ^acrt 
fontes lachrymarum. 

Florid diction and pompous declamation, are, in- 
deed, found to be thei least adapted of all modes of ad- 
dress to affect the finer sensibilities of nature. Plain 
words, without epithets, .without metaphors, without 

VOL. III. Q 
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similefl, have oftener excited emotions of the ten- 
derest sympathy » than the most laboured composition 
of Corneille. Ye who would learn how to touch the 
heart, go not to the schools of France, but become 
the disciples of Sophocles, Shakspeare, Sterne, and 
Chatterton. O simplicity I thou captivating simpli* 
city ! 'tis thine at once to affect what all the artifices 
of rhetoric, with all its tropes and figures, tediously 
and vainly labour to accomplish. ^Tis thine to dis- 
solve the hardest heart, and to force even stubborn 
nerves to tremble. A few words of simple pathos 
will penetrate the soul to the quick, when a hundred 
lines of declamation shall assail it as feebly and inef- 
fectually, as a gentle gale the mountain of Plinfimmon. 

A writer of taste and genius may avail himself 
greatly in pathethic compositions, by adopting the 
many words and phrases, remarkable for their beau- 
tiful simplicity, wliich are interspersed in that pleas- 
ing, as well as venerable book, the Holy Bible. I* 
cannot indeed entirely agree with those zealous 
critics who pretend to discover in the scriptures all 
the graces oi all the best classics. To please the ear 
and imagination were very inferior objects in the 
benevolent mind of Him who caused all holy scrip- 
ture to be written for our use. But, at the same time, 
it is certain that they abound in such beauties as 
never fail to please the most cultivated taste. Besides 
their astonishing sublimity, they have many a pas- 
sage exquisitely tender and pathetic. Our admirable 
translation has preserved tnem in all their beauty, 
and an English writer may select from it a diction 
better suited to raise the sympathy of grief, than from 
the most celebrated models of human composition. 

Sterne, who, though he is justly condemned for 
lus libertinism, possessed an uncommon talent «for 
the pathetic^ has availed himself greatly of the 
scriptural language. In all his most affecting pas- 
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sages, he has imitated the tup, st^e, manner, and 
simplicity, of the sacred writers, and in many of 
them has transcribed whole sentences. He found 
no language of his own could equal the finely ex- 
pressive diction of our common translation. There 
are a thousand instances of his imitating scripture 
interspersed in all the better parts of his works, 
and no reader of common observation can pass by 
them unnoticed. I will quote only one or two in- 
stances taken from the most admired pieces in the 
tender style. " Maria, though not tall, was never- 
theless qt* the first order of fine forms. Affiiction 
had touched her looks with something that was 
scarcely earthly, and so much was there about her 
of all that the heart wishes, or the eye looks for 
in woman, that could the traces be ever worn out 
of her brain, or those of Eliza out of mine, she 
should not only eat 'of my bread, and drink of my 
«up, but Maria should lie in my bosom, and be unto 
me a. a daughter. ' . 

" Adieu, poor luckless maiden ! imbibe the oil and 
wine which the compassion of a stranger as he 
sojourneth on his way, now pours into thy wounds. 
The Beings who has twice bruised ibee can only 
bind them up for ever." A*gain, in his descrip- 
tion of the captive, '' As I darkened the httle light 
he had, he lifted up a hopeless eye towards the 
door, then cast it down, shook his head, and went 
on with his work of affliction. I heard his chains 
upon his legs, as he turned his body to lay his 
little stick upon his bundle. He gave a deep sigh. 
1 saw the iron enter into his soul.'' It is easy, but 
it is not necessary, to adduce many more instances 
in which a writer, who eminently excelled in the 
power of moving the affections, felt himself unequal 
to the task of advancing the style of pathos to its 
highest perfection, and sought assistance of the 
Bible. 
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It is easy to see that the writer of so many tender 
and simple passages had imitated the dieligfatful 
book of Kuth. With what pleasure did a man of 
his feeling read, '' Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee; for whither 
thou goesty I will go; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge ; thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God ; where thou diest will I die, and there will I 
be buried." Sterne stole the very spirit of this pas-r 
sage, and indeed of all the fine strokes of tenderness, 
and many an dne there is, in a . book which is often 
laid aside as absurd and obsolete. The choice 
which Sterne has made of texts and of citations ^rom 
the scriptures in his sermons, are proofs that he (who 
was one of the best judges) was particularly struck 
with the affecting tenderness and lovely simplicity 
of scriptural language. 

The poet, therefore, who means to produce ^ 
tragedy, which shall be able to stand its ground even 
after the nine first nights, without the aid of puffing, 
and without filling the pit and boxes with orders, 
should sometimes go to the same fountain, and drink 
the waters of poetical inspiration of which Sterne 
drank so copiously. He will improve greatly bv 
studying the language and histories of Joseph, Saul, 
and Jonathan, of Ruth, of Job, of the Psalms, of 
Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of many single passages every 
where interspersed, and of the parables in the New 
Testament. Judgment and taste are certainly neces- 
sary to select ; but he may depend upon it, that a 
word or two well selected will gain him the truest 
applause, that which is conveyed in sighs and tears. 
I^t him fully persuade himself, that the only method 
of operating powerfully on the feelings of nature, is 
to renounce art and affectation, and to adhere to 
truth and simplicity. 

Something is necessary to be done to produce an 
alteration. The theatric state is in its decline. It 
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cannot much loneer be gupport ed hff Sme dfetses, 
painted scenes, music, daii^»d|^to«i»e. W« 
'have hearts as well as ears and eyes; if tliej kmom 
not how to touch our passioBs at Old Dnnrj, let «s 
away to the Opera-hoose, and see the Vestris. 



No. CLV. 



Om the JSgwre ParrhauL^ mr «i 



Thbt, whose wisdom eoBsists in eti— ia g aad 
tioD, who consider ptefennent as the only 9r 
valuable object of human pimnit, aad who staad m 
awe of grandeur independentfy of persoBal ■erit 
and charactM'y will often shake dieir heads as they 
read my essays 0f they read Ihem at afl), and 
blame dbe writei's imprudettce, in Tentning to ex- 
press himself on many dangerous snigeets without 
reserve. It is madness, they ezdaim, to cut htmsdf 
off from all dumoe of ecdesiastical prafermeaty to 
(exclude himself, and peihaps hu diflateB, from the 
sunshine of patronage; and (to use the words of a 
celebrated orator) ** to create a long, doll, dreary, 
unvaried visto of despair and exduston^^ 

But, O ye wise ones of the woHd (an honest and 
independent writer might say), wgnifirantly as ye 
whisper among eadi other, and hug yoorsehres on 
your own profound sagacity, I value sot your has* 
4ard wisdom ; and diough I pretend not to despise 
either honours or emoluments £ufiy and openljr 
obtained, I think the means ye use in their pursuit 
base and mean, and that ye pnrchase all yyu pos^ 
sess at a price too dear, i e resign your reason, 

Q « 
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vour liberty, and, I fear, too oflten, your truth and 
honour. Ye are real slaves, and the robes of office 
and dignity in which ye pride yourselves, are but 
the liveries of a splendid servitude. From one in- 
stance of your spirit and wisdom let the public 
judge of all. Dare ye, if raised by a long course of 
mean servility to a seat in the British senate, to give 
a vote, or express a single sentiment according to 
your own judgment, and without first religiously con- 
sulting the god of your idolatry 1 Censure me no 
more for an honest freedom. Blush rather at your 
own meanness and cowardice. Pity me no more, 
as excluding roys.elf by temerity from the favours of 
the great. I am happier in the liberty of. ranging, in 
thought, through all the mazes of human life, and of 
^uttering my undisguised sentiments on whatever I 
see and bear, than in gaining favour where favour is 
to be gained, merely by submitting to the meanness 
of concealing truth, and speaking according to the 
dictates of self-interest alone. Blame me no more 
till you point out the passage in the gospel, where 
boldness of rebuke is prohibited, and where a pro- 
fessed servant of Jesus Christ is taught to bow the 
knee to an unbelieving and debauched ruler of this 
world. 

But you are actuated by envy, softly suggests the 
successful chaplain, the quondam tutor, and travel^ 
ing companion of a graceless duke. You rail, says 
he, at what you cannot reach. But, my lord, give 
me leave to ask, whether you are not actuated by 
avarice and worldly ambition, vices in a Christian 
pastor no less culpable than envy. By what were 
you actuated when you gained the favour of the 
patrpn who raised you to your honours, merely by- 
drinking and caballing for him at a contested elec" 
tion. Your patron professes himself a deist, and 
you kQow he keeps many concubines. By what 
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were you actuated when you were alwayfi seeking 
his company, and dining at bis table? Was it a 
desire to convert him from the error of his ways? 
Did you jerer dare to hint your displeasure at them 1 
Did they displease you ? 

And, with respect to envy as the motive of my 
freedom, your lordship will do well to consider, that 
he who envies, eagerly wishes to obtain the object. 
He who eagerly desires to obtain, usually pursues 
the most probable means of success. But your lord- 
ship, shall judge« by your own experience, whether 
what I have said is, in the smallest jdegree, like the 
methods which are found most successful. Does it 
tally with your own recipe for rising at court? 

Indeed, my lord, you must excuse me. I cannot 
thiuk as you do ; your objects and mine are totally 
different, and must be differently pursued. Enjoy 
your mitre and your cushion ; but let me also enjoy 
my liber^, or if you choose to call it so, my 'hu- 
mour. I will boast a superiority in one respect; I 
have no master, save one; 

But you say I am gratifying my ranity. if to 
seek an honest fame be to seek the gratification of 
my vanity, I plead guilty to the charge. I dare 
avow a wish to possess the public esteem, but I 
pursue no mean or sinister method to procure it. 1 
rely for their favour on my love 'of truth, and the 
sincerity of my zeal in their service. Their good 
opinion is a delightful and sufficient reward. Not 
that I ever affected to renounce or to despv^e pre» 
ferment ; but it comes unsought for, as well as un- 
locked for, if it comes at all. 

To preserve the favour of the public, and the ap- 
probation of my own heart, I thmk it necessary to 
continue, while I write, the open declaration of my 
sentiments, such as they are, equally uninfluenced 
by mean hopes and cowardly apprehensions. Indivi- 
duals may apply what was never meant to be ap- 
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plied, to themsel?e8 ; and, in the warmth of an ex- 
asperated mind, may sliow their resentment by 
neglect or censure. Hitherto I have known nothing 
of that kind of which I can complain. Arrows frota 
the hand of a recluse, like myself, have usually 
fiallen, like a weapon from the nerveless Priam. 
What avail the attacks of the moralist, without ^e 
assistance of wealth, fashion, and interest? 

Let me then.be permitted (such a wi^iter might 
proceed to say in his defence), to employ mys^ in 
peace and innocence, and to amuse readers of con- 
genial sentiments, by a free communication of feel- 
ings undisguised by art, and uttered boldly as they 
were excited warmly, by men and manners passing 
in review. Let the [Sympathetic tribe, who, in the 
exuberance of thdr compassion, express their anxiety 
lest I should hurt my interest, reserve their pity for 
objtets of more merit I am happy in i^ idea, that 
nothing wbieh I have written can injure the interest 
of any one but the writer. 

In times of peculiar exigency (he might add), 
there may be a moral as well as military heroism. He 
deserves to be degraded from his rank, who is not 
ready to incur every hazard in the cause which he 
has justly undertaken ; and not only to forego ho- 
nours and -advantages in the defence of what he 
deem^ the trufti, but, if circumstances should re- 
quire -it, to die in its confirmation. A timid and 
lukewarm prudence in a good cause is litUe better 
than desertion. 
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No. CLVI. 
On Reading merely with a View to Amnsemeni* 

There are many who spend much of their time in 
reading, but who read, as they play at cards, with 
no other intention but to pass the time without 
labouring under the intolerable burden of a total 
inactivity. The more trifling the book, the better 
they suppose it suited to their purpose. Plays, 
pamphlets, memoirs, novels, and whatever enter- 
tains them without requiring any great degree of at- 
tentioD, ^constitute the whole of their library. . Even 
these are read in a desultory manner, without the 
interference of taste, or the trouble of selection. 
Indeed this lio;ht food for the mind is so much 
wanted, that the circulating libraries lay in a stock 
of it every year; and an assortment of summer 
reading is in as great request at the booksellers in 
the vratering-places, as a variety of new spring pat* 
terns at the silk-merc^rs in Pall-mall. The fine 
lady and gentlemen who hav^ nothing to do but to 
pursue their amusement, and in whose delicate 
minds the dressing of the hair is a business of the 
first importance, commonly spend two or three hours 
every day under the hands of thefriseur; but then 
the time is by no means wasted, for it is spent in 
sununer reading; and as the volumes which contain 
summer reading are not large folios, and neither 
printed on the smallest type, nor on the most crowded 
page, one of them just serves to fill up the hours 
devoted to the artist of the .comb. The gentle stu* 
dent rises from liis chair when the pperation is 
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completed, takes off his iSannel gown, sends back 
the half bound book to the library, and enters upon 
the momentous business without any odious gravity 
or seriousness, which might perhaps hare remained 
with him, had his morning studies required deep 
thought, or communicated to him a series of sober 
reflections. He can, indeed, on a rainy. day, devour 
half a dozen volumes of summer reading, and be no 
more incommoded than when he swallows as many 
jellies and puffs at the fashionable confectioners. 

It must be allowed that this kind of reading, 
trifling as it is, may often constitute an amusing 
and a very innocent pastime. But I will venture to 
say, that useful and improving reading might be 
found, that should be equally, and indeed more en- 
tertaining. The same time spent on books of cha- 
racter, which is lavished away on literary trash, 
would render many a mind, which is now vain and 
superficial, reallv elegant, .prudent, and well in- 
formed. The time spent under the operation of 
the hair-dresser b very properly spent m reading ; 
but why should not the works of the English clas- 
sics be used in preference to a vile translation from 
a foolish French novel? . To a taste not vitiated, the 
works of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, Pope, Addi- 
son, and many of their successful followers, are much 
more pleasing than the inelegant and hasty produc- 
tions of hireling writers, whose indigence compels 
them to be less solicitous about quality than quan- 
tity ; who study not so much what is congruous to 
taste and truth, as what will catch the notice of the 
general reader, and answer the venal purpose of 
their employer by a rapid sale. Have we not many 
true histories, elegant in their style,, abounding withi 
matter most improving to the heart and understand- 
ing, and calculated to interest and entertain, in a 
very high degree, by gratifying curiosity ? Unless 
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we renounce our pretensions to reason, we most 
confess that such books are capable of fbmishiog 
Aiore pleasure, exclusively of the improyement, than 
anoilymous and unauthenticated anecdotes, memoirs, 
novels, voyages, travels, lives, and adventures. 

There are those who have read more volumes 
than the profoundest scholars in the nation, who 
yet are unacquainted with\the elements of science, 
with the most interesting facts of true history, with 
the maxims of philosophy, with the beauties of 
style, and with the extent and force of the' lan- 
guage. They have read inattentively what indeed 
was scarcely worth attention ; and they have imme- 
diately forgotten what was too futile to deserve 
remembrance. Had they possessed judgment suffi- 
cient to point out the proper books, and resolution 
to pursue the dictates of their judgment, they would 
have enriched their minds with inestimable trea- 
sures, and acquired the reputation and satisfaction 
of solid scholars. The same exertion of their eyes, 
the same consumption of their time, the same se- 
dentary con6nement, would have earned a prize of 
sufficient value to repay them amply for every effort 
<^ diligence. But now thev have, perhaps, injured 
their eyes, ruined their health, neglected their 
affairSi vitiated their taste, and possibly corrupted 
their morals, or weakened their faith, with no re- 
turn, but the amusement of the moment, or the reten- 
tion of false facts, distorted figures of life and man- 
ners, or triffing anecdotes, the lumber of the head 
and not the furniture. ^ 

Persons advanced in life, or labouring under sick- 
ness and infirmity, have an unquestionable right to 
amuse themselves with whatever can innocently 
alleviate their evils, and enable them to pass away 
the lagging hours in a sweet and transitoiy oblivion. 
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Their reading;, like their diet, may ,be iight and more 
adapted to tickle a sickly palate, than to afford solid 
and substantial nourishment. But in youth, health;^ 
and vigour, who would voluntarily confine theirself 
to the weakness and insipidity of water gruel ? 

It is, indeed, lamentable to observe young per- 
sons of lively parts, and with a love of reading, 
devoting tliose years and those abilities, whieb 
might render them valuable members of society, ta 
such studies as tend only to dissipate their ideas, to 
vitiate their morals, to womanize their spirits, and 
to render them the dastardly and degenerate' sons of 
those to whom it was once a glorious distinction to* 
bear the name of Britons. 



No. CLVII. 
On a Method of Study r written by Ringelbergius^ 

There is a little treatise on the method of study 
written by Kingelbergius, which, in the two last 
centuries, was a great favourite aipong scholars, and 
contributed much to animate their indnstry. The 
learned Erpenius ackliowledges himself originally 
indebted to it for all his acquisitions. He met with 
it at the age of sixteen, and in consequence of its 
suggestions, though he was then totally averse from 
a studious life, and had made no proficiency in 
learning, yet he afterwards became a distinguished 
scholar. The treatise had become scarce, and Er- 
penius generously printed a new edition, that others 
might partake of the benefit which he had himself 
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enjoyed. He published it with the title of Idber 
ver^ Aureus, or the truly Golden Treatise. 

In the epistle to the reader which Erpenius has 
prefixed, he speaks of the animating effect of the 
book in terms so warm, and with so much gratitude, 
that a student would be wanting to himself not 
to gratify his curiosity, by at least giving it a 
perusal. It is short, and contains many passages 
which tend to encourage the scholar in lus pursuits, 
and to inspire liim with an ardour and enthusiasiti, 
like that excited in the soldier by the drum and 
trumpet, as he is marching on to battle.. I believe 
there could not be found a better exhortation to study 
for the use of boys, if the good passages were not 
disgraced by others so ridiculous, as almost bring 
the writer under the imputation of lunacy. His 
literary enthusiasm had certainly transported him, in 
severe instances^ beyond the limits of his own 
reason. 

I will select a few hints from the little tract, 
which may not only serve as a curious specimen to 
the English reader, but may rouse him !rom his 
indolence. The whole is, indeed, more valuable for 
the spirit and fire which it conduces to raise, than 
for its precepts and directions. It is rather exhorta- 
tory than didactic. 

" How mean,'' says he, speaking of the scope at 
which students ought to aim, ** how timid, how 
abject, must be that spirit which can sit down con- 
tented with mediocrity. As for myself, all that is 
within me is on fire. I had rather," he proceeds in 
his strong manner, '* be tor/i in a thousand pieces 
than relax my resolution of reaching the sublimest 
heights of virtue and knowledge. I am of opinion, 
that nothing is so arduous, nothing so admirable, in 
human affairs, which may not be obtained by the 

VOL. in. R 
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industry of man. We are descended from heaven t 
thither let us go, whence we derived our origin. 
Let nothing satisfy us lower than the summit of all 
excellence. This summit then,'" says he, " I point 
out as the proper scope of the student. 

" But labour must be beloved, and the pleasures 
of luxury desjHsed. Shall we submit to be extin- 
guished for ever without honour, without remem- 
brance, dvdptiSet ovdiy sirihhyiiiivot, without having^ 
done any thing like meaT The whole of this chap* 
ter is written in a very uncommon style of literary 
enthusiasm, and I think it can hardly fail of inflaming 
a vouthful imagination. If such ideas were early 
infixed in the bosom of an ingenious and ingenuous 
boy, what improvement in virtue, and in all useful 
qualities, might not be expected 1 " 

" That we must never despair," i» the title of hia 
third chapter. "If in our ascent- we should fall 
headlong a thousand times, we must begin to climb 
again every time more ardently, and fly to the 
summit with recruited vigour! Let no one be 
dejected if he is not conscious of any great advance^ 
ment at first. The merchant thinks himself happy 
if, after a ten years voyage, after a thousand dan- 
gers, he at last improves his fortune ; and shall we, 
^like poor-spirited creatures, give up all hope after 
the first onset. Quodcunqne imperavit animus oh- 
tinuit. Whatever the mind has commanded itself 
jto do, it has obtained its purpose. 

" Kiches must have no charms, compared to the 
charms of literature. Poverty is favourable to the 
success of all literary pursuits* I mean not to 
throw contempt on money in general, but on that 
exorbitant wealth which allures the mind from 
study. But your parents," says he, "will rather 
choose that you should be guilty of perjury or mur- 
der than not know how to value money. 
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** The student must be desirous of praise. It is 
a promising presage of success to be roused by 
praise when one shall have done well, and to be 
grieved and incited to higher aims„ on finding 
himself blamed or outdone by another. He who 
aspires at the summit must be passionately fond of 
€^ory. 

'' Thus have the first qualities^ indispensably re- 

3uisite in a youth devoted to study, been mentioned. 
le must aim at the highest points, he must love 
labour, he must never despair, he must despise 
riches, he must* be greedy of praise. It remains 
that we prescribe the methods. There are then 
three gradations in ibe modes of study; hearing, 
teaching, writing. It is a good and easy method to 
hear, it is a better and easier to teach, and the best 
and easiest of all to write. Lectures are dull ; be- 
cause it is tedious to confine the liberty of thought 
to the voice of the reader. But when we teach or 
write, the very exercise itself precludes the tsedium." 
Though the treatise of Ringelbergius is short, 
yet to make an useful abbreviation of it would re- 
quire more room than the limits I usually prescribe 
to my papers will allow. I mean only to give a 
little specimen of the manner in which this very 
extraordinary writer has composed his once qele- 
brated treatise. There are certainly many things in 
it which can scarcely fail to stimulate an honest 
mind, sincerely and seriously devoted to letters. A 
severe critic, or a lover of ridicule, will find much 
both in the matter and the style to censure and de- 
ride. But still there is something so honest and so 
warm in this writer, that a good-natured mind can- 
not help being entertained even with his absurdi- 
ties, and inclined to overlook them amidst the 
greater abundance of valuable advice. I believe 
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the copies are not very scarce, and earnestly recom- 
mend, both to the young student and the lover of 
literary curiosities, to devote half an hour to the 
perusal of it, if it should fall into their hands. 

Ringelbergius was a very ingenious man, not only 
in polite learning and in the sciences, but in the 
arts of mechanical writing, painting, and engraving. 
Indeed these were his nrst pursuits and employ- 
ments, and he did not apply himself to learning 
Latin till his seventeenth year; but such was the 
force of his genius, that he then made a rapid pro- 
ficiency. He was certainly a, man of genius, and 
though not quite correct in his language, yet he 
wrote Latin with much more spirit and vivacity 
than most of the Dutch and German writers of his 
age. He acquired the Greek language, and could 
almost repeat Homer from beginning to end. He 
was well versed in various sciences, and wrote 
ingeniously upon them ; but his tracts are, I believe, 
more curious thiBin useful. He would have been an 
excellent writer, and profound philosopher, had he 
lived in an age when the follies of judicial astro- 
logy were exploded, and hypothesis reduced to the 
test of experiment. 
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No. CLVIIl. 

Or the Folly of sacrificing Comfort to Taste, 

Thbrb are certain homely, but sweet comforts and 
conyeoiences, the absence of which no elegance can 
supply. Since, however, they have nothing of ex- 
ternal splendour, they are often sacrificed to the 
gratification of vanity. We live too much in the 
eyes and minds of others, and too little to our own 
hearts, too tittle to our own consciences, and too 
little to our own satisfaction. We are more anxious 
to appear, than to be happy. 

According to the present modes of living, and 
ideas of propriety, an ostentatious appearance must 
be, at all events and in all instances, supported. If 
we can preserve a glittering and glossy varnish, 
we disregard the interior materials and substance. 
Many show a disposition in every part of their con- 
duct similar to that of the Frenchman, who had 
rather go without a shirt, than without ruffles; 
rather starve as a count, than enjoy affluence and 
independence as an honest merchant. Men idolize 
the great, and the distinctions of fashionable life, 
with an idolatry so reverential and complete, that 
they seem to mistake it for their duty towards God. 
For, to use the words of the Catechism, do they not 
appear '* to believe in them, to fear them, to love 
them with alt their hearts, with all their minds, with 
all their souls, and with all their strength, to worship 
them, to give them thanks, to put their whole trust 
in them, to call upon them, to honour their names 
and their words, and to serve them truly all th^ 
days of their lives T As they worship false gods, 

B2 
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their blessings are of the kind which corre^pood^ 
with the nature of their deities. They are all 
shadowy and insubstantial ; dreams, bubbles, and 
meteors, which dance before their eyes, and lead 
them to perdition. 

It is really unaccountable to behold fjBiiiiilies of a 
competent fortune, and respectable rank, who (while 
they deny themselves even the common pleasures 
pf a plentiful table, while their kitchen is the cave 
of cold and famine, while their neighbours, relations, 
and friends pity and despise as they pass the com- 
fortless and unhospitable door) scruple not to be 
profusely expensive in dress, furniture, building, 
equipage at public entertainments, in excursions to 
Bath, Tunbridge, or Brighthelmstone. To feed the 
fashionable extravagance, they rob themselves of 
indulgences which tHey know tp be more truly 
satisfactory : for which of them returneth from the 
piidnight assembly, or from the summer excursions, 
without complaining of dulness, fatigue, ennui, *and 
insipidity ? They have shown themselves, they have 
seen many fine persons, and many fine things^ but 
have tliey felt the delicious pleasures of domestic 
peace, the tranquil delights oi social intercourse at 
jtheir own towns and villages, the sohd satisfactions 
of a coqI collected mind, the comforts arising from a 
disembarrassed state of finances, and the love and 
respect of a n^ighboqrhopd. 

To run iji debt, and be involved in danger of 
arrests and imprisonmeiit, are in this age almpsft 
an object pf fashionable ambition. To have an 
execution in the house is tp be in the same predi- 
cament with this baroniet, and the other lord, or 
with his grace the duke. The poor imitator of 
splendid misery, little greatness, and titled infamy, 
risks his liberty and last shilling to become a man of 
taste and fashion. He boasts that he is a happy 
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man, for he is a man of pleasure ; he knows how to 
enjoy life ; he professes the important science called 
the Scavoir. Vivre. Give him the distinction which, 
in the littleness and blindness of his soul, he consi- 
ders as the source of happiness and honour. Allow 
him his claim to taste, ^ve him the title of a man of 
pleasure, and since he insists upon it, grant him his 
pretensions to Scavoir Vivre. But at the same time 
he cannot deny that he is hunted by his creditors, 
that he is obliged to hide himself, lest he should 
lose his liberty ; that ,he is eating the bread and the 
meat, and wearing the clothes, of those whose 
jchildren are crying for a morsel, and shivering in 
rags. If he has brought himself to such a state as 
to feel no uneasiness, when he reflects on his embarr 
rassment, and its consequences to others, he is a 
base, worthless, and degenerate wretch. But if he 
is uneasy, where is his happiness 1 where his exalted ' 
enjoyments? How much happier had been this 
boaster of happiness, had he lived within the limits 
of reason, duty, and his fortune, in love and unity 
with his own regular family, at his own fire-side, 
beloved, trusted, respected in the' neighbourhood, 
afraid of no creditor or prosecution, nor of any thing 
else, but of doing wrong? He might not indeed 
have made a figure on the turf; he might not have 
bad the honour of leading the fashion; but he would 
probably have had health, wealth, fame, and 
peace. Many a man who is seldom seen, and 
never heard oi, enjoys, in the silence and security of 
a private life, all which this sublunary state can 
afford to sweeten the cup, and- to lighten the bur- 
den. 

In things of an inferior nature, and such as are 
not immediately connected with moral conduct, the 
same predilection for external appearance, and the 
name neglect of soUd comfort, when placed in com? 
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petition with the display of an affected taste, are 
found to prevail. Our houses are often rendered 
cold, small, and inconrenient, for the sake of pre- 
serving a regularity of external figure, or of copying 
the architecture of a wanner climate. Our carriages 
are made dangerous or incommodious, for the sake 
of attracting the passenger's eye, by something new 
or singular in their shape, strength, or fabric. Our 
dress is fashioned in uneasy form's, and with trou- 
blesome superfluities, or uncomfortable defects, jnst 
as the Proteus, Fashion, issues out the capricions 
edicts of a variable taste. We even eat and drink, 
see and hear, not according to our own appetites and 
senses, but as the prevalent taste happens to direct 
In this refined age we are all persons of taste, from 
the hairdresser and milliner to the duke and duchess. 
The question is not what is right, prudent, pleasing, 
comfortable, but what is the taste. Hence beg- 
garly finery, and lordly beggary. 

The sacrifice of comfort to taste is visible in our 
modern gardens. I rejoice in the explosion of the 
Dutch manner. I expatiate with raptured eye and 
imagination over the noble scenes created by a Kent 
and a Brown. But at the same time I lament that 
our cold climate often renders the sublime and mag- 
nificent taste in gardening incompatible with comfort. 
M^inter, as the poet says, often Ijngers in the lap of 
May. How pleasing to step out of the house, and 
bask under a sunny wall covered with bloom, to 
watch the expansion of a rose-bud, and to see even 
the humble pea and bean shooting up with all the 
vigour of vernal fertility. But now the mansion- 
bouse stands naked and forlorn. You descend from 
the flight of steps. You are saluted by the rudest 
breath of Eurus and Boreas. No trees, no walls, 
no out-houses, even the kitchen and offices subter- 
raneous. Not a corner to seek the genial warmth 
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of a meridian sun. fine prospects indeed all around. 
But you cannot stay to Iook at them. You fly to 
your cliimney comer, happy if the persecuting blast 
pursues you not to your last recess. We allow all 
that taste can claim; We admire and love her 
beauties ; but they are dearly bought at the expense 
of comfort. 

A little and enclosed garden adds greatly to the 
real enjoyment of a rural retreat Though taste 
has thrown down the' walls, and laid all open, I 
yenture to predict that before the lapse of hali a cen- 
tury, good sense and the loye of comfort will rebuild 
item. The grounds beyond may still be laid out in 
the grandest and most beautiful style ; but let the 
house stand in the midst of a little cultivated spot, 
where every vegetable beauty and dehcacy may be 
displayed, and where the rigours of our inclement 
clime may be softened with elegant enclosures. The 
contrast between this, which I would call the do« 
mesticy and the other which might be named the 
outer garden, or the grove, would produce an effect 
by no means unpleasing. They who have no taste 
for flowers, and the thousand beauties of an enclosed 
garden, are but pretenders to any kind of taste in 
the graces of horticulture. 

Indeed, such is the nature of man, we commonly 
advance improvement to the verge of impropriety. 
We now loathe the idea of a straight line, and a re- 
gular row of trees. But let us not, in the pride of 
our hearts, flatter ourselves with the unerring recti- 
tude of our taste. Many of the ancients who pos- 
sessed the best taste, not only in poetry and elo- 
quence, but in arts, in painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, were great admirers of plantations perfectly 
regular, and laid out in quincunxes. However 
vanity and fashion may dictate and declaim, the 
world will not always believe that Homer, Virgil, 
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Cyrus, Cicero, Bacon, and Temple^ were totally 
mistaken in* their ideas of horticultural beauty. 

Cicero informs us, in a fine quotation from Xeno- 
phon's Ecohomics, that when Lysander came to 
Cyrus, a prince equally distinguished for his glorious 
empire and his genius, Cyrus showed him a piece 
of ground well enclosed and completely planted. 
After the visitor liad admired the tall and straight 
trees, and the rows regularly formed in a quincunx, 
and the ground clear of weeds, and well cultivated, 
and the sweetness of the odours which exhaled from 
the flowers, he could not help expressing his admi- 
ration not only of the diligence, but the skill, of him 
by whom all this was measured and marked out; 
upon which Cyrus answered, ^' It was myself who 
measured every thing, the rows of trees are of my 
disposing, the plan is mine, and many of the trees 
were planted with my own hand." An illustrioas 
pattern, which I hope our English noblemen and 
gentlemen will not be afraid to follow. Why always 
employ a professed plan-maker t Why sacrifice 
their own amusement and inclination to the will of 
another, and to the imperious edicts of capricious 
fashion. 
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No. CLIX. 

On the Example of Henry the Fifth, and the Opinion 
that a profligate Yovih is likely to terminaie in a 
wise Manhood. 

There are those who consider early profligacy as 
a mark of that spirit which seldom fails to produqe, 
in the subsequent periods of life, a wise and a virtu- 
ous character. The example of Henry the Fifth is 
often cited in confirmation of their opinion. Shak> 
speare has indeed represented his errors and refor- 
mation in so amiable a light, that many are not dis- 
pleased when they see a young man beginning his 
career in riot and debauchery. While there is an 
appearance of spirit, they regard not the vice. 

The examj^le of Henry the Fifth has been applied 
particularly to heirs apparent of a crown. If the 
future king is found to be early initiated in the ex- 
cesses of sensuality, it is a favourable presage, and 
we are referred to the example of FalstafTs Hal. If 
he devote ,his time to drinking, and be actually in- 
volved in continual intoxication, it is all the better, 
for do we not recollect HaFs exploits at the Boar s 
Head, in Eastcheap ? Dame Quickly, Doll Tear- 
sheet, are illustrious instances to prove what com- 
pany a prince should keep in order to become here- 
after a great king. It is in the haunts of intemperance 
and vice, and in the company of sycophants and 
knaves, that he is, according to the vulgar phrase, to 
sow his wild oats, to spend the exuberance of his 
spirit, to subdue the ebullition of his blood, and to 
acquire a valuable species of moral experience. 

It is true, indeed, that Henry the Fifth is a remark- 
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able instance of early profligacy and subsequent re- 
formation. He is a remarkable, because he is a rare 
instance. For one who succeeds as he did, a thou- 
sand become either incurable debauchees, drunkards, 
and rogues, ruin their character and fortunes, or die 
under the operation of so rough an experiment. We 
hear not of those who are obliged to so to the East 
Indies, to hide themselves on the Continent, to skulk 
in the garrets of blind alleys, to spend, their days in 
gaols, or are early carried to the clmrchyard, amidst 
the thanks and rejoicings of their friends for so happy 
a deliverance from shame and ruin. But if one wild 
youth becomes but a tolerably good man, we are 
struck with the metamorphosis, as we are with every 
thing uncommon. We exaggerate his goodness, by 
comparing' it with his previous depravity. We cite 
the example, as a consolatory topic, wherever we 
behold a young man, as the Scripture beautifully ex- 
presses it, walking in the ways of his own heart, and 
m the sight of his own eyes. We talk as if we al- 
most congratulated a parent, when his son has spirit 
enough to violate, not only the rules of decency, bat 
also 'the most sacred laws of morality and religion. 

Such fatal ideas have broken the heart of many a 
virtuous and feeling father. They have brought his 
hairs, before they were gray, tp the grave. 1 have 
been much pleased with a passage in the sermons of 
the late worthy Dr. Ogden, in which he recommends 
regularity^and virtue to young men solely for the sake 
of their parents. *' Stop, young man," says he, '' stop 
a little to look towards thy poor parents. Think it 
not too much to bestow a moment's reflection on 
those who never forget thee. Recollect what they 
have done for thee. Remember all — all indeed thou 
canst not ; alas ! ill had been thy lot, had not their 
care begun before thou couldst remember or know 
any thing. 
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"Now so proud, self-willed, inexorable, then 
couldst thou only ask by wailing, and move them 
with thy tears. And they were moved. Their hearts 
were touched with thy distress ; they relieved and 
watched thy wants before thou knewest thine own 
necessities, or their kindness. They clothed thee; 
thou knewest not that thou wast naked : thou ask- 
edst not for bread ; but they fed thee. And ever 
^ since — for the particulars are too many to be re- 
counted, and too many surely to be all utterly for- 
gotten, it has been the very principal endeavour, 
employment, and study of their lives to do service 
unto thee. If by all these endeavours they can 
obtain their child's comfort, they arrive at the full 
accomplishment of their wishes. They have no 
higher object of their ambition. Be thou but happy, 
and they are so. 

" And now tell me, is not something to be done, 
I do not now say for thyself, but for them 1 If it be 
too much to. desire of thee to be good, and wise, and 
virtuous, and happy for thy own sake ; yet be happy 
for theirs. Think that a sober, upright, and let me 
add, religious life, besides the blessings it will bring 
upon thy own head, will be a fountain of unfeigned 
comfort to thy declining parents, and make the heart 
of the aged sing for joy. 

" What shall we say? which of these is happier 1 
the son that maketh^a glad father? or the lather, 
blessed with such a son 1 

" Fortunate young man ! who hast an heart open 
so early to virtuous delights, and canst find thy own 
happiness in returning thy father's blessing upon his 
own head ! 

" And happy father ! whose years have been pro- 
longed, not, as it often happens, to see his comforts 
fall from him one after another, and to become at 
once old and destitute ; but to taste a new pleasure, 
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not to be found among the pleasures of youth, re- 
served for his age ; to reap the harvest of all bis 
cares and labours, in the duty, affection, and felicity 
of his dear child.. His very look bespeaks the in- 
ward satisfaction of his heart. The infirmities of his 
age sit light on him. He feels not the troubles of 
life ; he smiles at the approach of death ; sees him- 
self still living and honoured in the memory and the 
person of his son, his other dearer self; and passes 
down to the receptacle of all the living, in the lulness 
of content and joy. 

'' How unlike to this, is the condition of him, who 
has the affliction to be the father of a wicked off- 
spring ! Poor, unhappy man ! No sorrow is like 
unto thy sorrow. Diseases and death are blesMDgs, 
if compared with the anguish of thy heart, when 
thou seest thy dear children run heedlessly and head- 
long in the ways of sin, forgetful of their parents' 
counsel, and their own happiness. Unfortunate old 
man ! How often does he wish he had never been 
born, or had been cut off before he was a father ! 
No reflection is able to afford him consolation. He 
grows old betimes; and the afflictions of age are 
doubled on his head. In vain* are instruments of 
pleasure brought forth. His soul refuses comfort. 
Every blessing of life is lost upon him. No success 
is able to give him joy. His triumphs are like that 
of David ; while his friends, captains, soldiers, were 
rending the air with shouts of victory — he, poor con- 
queror, went up, as it is written, to the chamber over 
the gate and wept : and as he went, thus he said ; O, 
my son Absalom ! my son, my son Absalom ! would 
to God I had died for thee ! O Absalom, my sod, 
my son !" 

I have introduced this passage, with a hope that 
gay and thoughtless young men may be properly 
aflected by it ; and though they sholild have no re- 
gard for themselves, that they should be led to bave 
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|Nity on their poor parents, and to choose the right 
way, that they may not cause affliction to him who 
often has dandled them in his arms, nor to her at 
whose breast they hung in the sweet and innocent 
period of their infancy. It is indeed a melaDcholy 
consideration that children, who have been the de« 
light of their parents during the earlier ages, no 
sooner arrive at maturity, than they often prove a 
scourge and a curse. They hurry those out of the 
world, who brought them into it. They imbitter 
the old age of those who devoted their health and 
strength of manhood to then* welfare and support. 
Sad return ! to plant the pillow of recliniug age 
with thorns ! — O have pity, have pity on your father ! 
—Behold him with tottering step approaching you ! 
"With suppliant hands and tears m his eyes, he begs 
you — to do what? to be good and happy. O spare 
him, wipe away his tears ; make him hBppy, be so 
yourself — so when it shall be your turn to be a 
father, may you never feel the pangs you have 
already innicted ! 

There are parents, indeed, who seem to have 
little concern but for the pecuniary interest or 
worldly advancement of their children. While their 
children excel in dress, address, simulation, and dis- 
simulation, they are allowed to be as debauched and 
Immoral as they please. While they possess a poor, 
mean, and contemptible kind of wisdom, commonly 
called the knowledge of the world, their parents are 
perfectly easy; though they should be notoriously 
guilty of every base artifice, and plunged in the 
grossest and most unlawful species of sensuality. 
ITiat poor man, Lord Chesterfield, was one of those 
parents who are ready to sacrifice their children's 
Konour, conscience, and salvation, for the sake of 
gaining a little of the little honours and riches of a 
world, where not even the highest honours of the 
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most abundant riches are comparable to the posses- 
sion of an honest heart. That wretched lord seenas 
to have entertained very little natural aflfectioD for 
his spurious offspring. His paternal attention was 
all avarice and ambition. He would probably have 
been delighted if his son had been at an early age a 
remarkable debauchee. He would have thought 
the spirit which vice displayed, a sure prognostic of 
future eminence. Providence defeated his purpose, 
and permitted his letters to be exhibited as a loath- 
some monument of wickedness, vanity, and worldly 
wisdom. Such wisdom is indeed usually foHV) even 
where its effects and consequences are confined to 
thepresent period of existence. 

£very father then, and every mother who deserves 
that tender and venerable appellation, will strenu- 
ously endeavour, whatever nave been their own 
errors and vices, to preserve those whom they have 
introduced into a troublesome world from the foul 
contagion and pollution of vice. If they have any 
regard for their children, for their country, for them* 
selves, they will use every probable means to rescue 
the rising generation from early profligacy. Selfish 
motives often prevail when all others are ineffica- 
cious. I repeat then, that, for their own sakes, 
they must guard their offspring from riot, intem- 
perance, and prodigality. If they are misguided 
by the example of Henry the Fifth, or any other 
reformed rake, so as to encourage their children in 
evil, or even to be negligent of them, they will 
probably repent in the day of old age, and find 
poverty, shame, and anguish, superadded to tho 
weight of years, and the unavoidable evils of a ua« 
tural decay. 
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No. CLX. 

A Good Heart necessary to enjoy the Beauties of 

Nature. 

By a just dispensation of Providence, it happens 
that they who are unreasonably selfish, seldom 
enjoy so much happiness as the generous and con- 
tented. Almost all the wicked deviate from the 
line of rectitude, that they may engross an extra- 
ordinaiy portion of some real or imaginary advan- 
tage. Their hearts are agitated in the pursuit of it 
with the most violent and painful emotions, and 
their eagerness, apprehensions, and solicitude, 
poison the enjoyment after they have obtained the 
possession. The nature of their pleasures is at best 
gross, sensual, violent, and transitory. They are 
always . dissatisfied, always envious, always malig- 
nant. Their souls are bent down to the earth ; sMid, 
destitute of all elevated and heavenly ideas, cobUs- 
tium manes. They have not powers of perception 
for the sublime or refined satisfactions; and are no 
less insensible to the tranquil delights of innocence 
and simplicity, than the deaf and blind to the beauty 
of colours, and the melody of music. 

To the wicked, and indeed to all who are warmly 
engaged in the vulgar pursuits of the world, the con- 
templation of rtiral scenes, and of the manners and 
natureis of animals, is perfectly insipid. The odour 
of flowers, the purling of streams, the song and 
pluma^ of birds, the sportive innocence of the 
lamb, the fidelity of the dog, are incapable of at- 
tractingy for one moment, the notice of him whose 
conscience is uneasy, and passions unsubdued. 

s2 
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Invite him to a morning walk through a neighbour- 
ing wood, and he begs to be excused '; for he loves 
his pillow, and can see no charms in trees. Endea- 
vour to allure hiro, on a vernal evening, when, after 
a shower, every leaf breathes fragrance and freshness, 
to saunter with you in the garden ; and he pleads an . 
engagement at whist, or at the bottle. Bid him 
listen to the thrush, the blackbird, the nightingale, the 
woodiark, and he interrupts you by asking the price of 
stocks, and inquiring whether the West India fleet is 
arrived. As you walk over the meadows enameled 
with cowslips and daisies, he takes no other notice, 
but inquires who is the owner, how much the land 
lets for an acre, what hay sold for at the last market. 
He prefers the gloomiest day in November, on which 
pecuniary business is transacted, or a feast celebrated, 
or, a public diversion afforded, to all the delights of 
the merry month of May. He who is constantly 
engaged in gratifying his lust, or in gaming, be- 
comes in a short time so very wise, as to consider 
the study of the works of God in the creation, and 
the external beauty both of vegetable and animated 
nature, as little, superior to a childish entertainment. 
How grave his aspect ! No Solon ever looked so 
sapient as he does, when he is on the point of 
making a bet, or insidiously plotting an intrigue. 
One might conclude, from his air of importance, 
that man was born to shake the dice,' to shuflle the 
^ cards, to drink claret, and to destroy, by debau- 
chery, the inqocence of individuals, and the peace 
of families. Ignorant and mistaken wretch ! He 
knows not that purity and simpHcity of heart would 
furnish him with delights, which, while they render 
his life tranquil and pleasurable, would enable him 
to resign his soul at death into the hands of his 
Maker unpolluted. What stains and filth it usually 
coQtrapts by an indiscriminate commerce with the 
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world I how comparatively pare amidat tbe genuine 
pleasures of a rural philosophical life ! 

As a preservative of innocence, and as the means 
of a most agreeable pastime, tbe love of birds, 
flowers, plants, trees, gardens, animals, when it 
appears in boys, as indeed it usually does, should 
be encouraged, jand in a subordinate degree culti- 
vated, farewell, innocence, when such things 
cease to be capable of affording pleasure! The 
heart gradually becomes hardened and corrupted, 
when its objects are changed to those of a worldly 
and a sensual nature. 

Majymay indeed be amused in the days of heakh 
and vigour with the common pursuits of ordinary 
life ; but they have too much agitation in* them for 
the feeble powers of old age. Amusements are 
then required which are gentle, yet healthy; ca- 
pable of engaging the thoughts, yet requiring no 
painful or continued exertion. Happy he who has 
acquired and preserved to that age a taste for simple 
pleasures. ., A fine day, a beautiral garden, a flowery 
field, are to him enjoyments similar in species and 
degree to the bliss of Elysium. A farm yard, with 
all its inhabitants, constitutes a most delightful 
scene, and furnishes him with a thousand entertain- 
ing ideas. The man who can see without pleasure 
a hen gather her chickens under her wing, or the 
train of duckUngs following their parent into a pond, 
is like him who has no music in his soul, and who, 
according to 8hakspeiure, is fit for treasons, mur- 
ders, every thing tnat can disgrace and degrade 
humanity. VetcJM iiadem sub trabibus, fragUemque 
mecum sotoat phaselum. I will forbid him, says 
^,orace pa another occasion, to be under the same 
roof with me, or to embark in the same vessel. 

Let it operate as an additional motive in stimu- 
1/ftting us tP preserve our innocence^ that with our 
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innocence we preserre our sensibility to the charms 
of nature. It is indeed one of the rewards of inno- 
cence, that it is enabled to taste the purest pleasure 
which this world can bestow, without the usual 
consequences of pleasures, remorse and satiety. 
The man of a bad heart can find no delight but in 
bad designs and bad actions — nominal joys and real 
torments. His very amusements are of necessity 
connected with the injury of others, and with a 
thousand painful sensations which no language can 
express. But the mind of the honest, simple, and 
ingenuous, is always gay and enlivened, like some 
of the southern climates, with a serenity almost 
perpetual. Let a man who would form an adequate 
idea on the different states of the good and bad 
heart, with respect to happiness, compare the cli- 
mate of Otaheite with that of Terra del Fuego, as 
described by our British circumnavigators. 



No. CLXI. 

Oh the peculiar Basene^ of Vice in Nolnlity. 

. Many who have been raised to titles and estates by 
the virtue or good fortune of their ancestors, seem 
to consider themselves as privileged to infringe, all 
the common restraints established by a regard to 
decency, by moral philosophy, by natural and by 
revealed religion. Tbey have noble blood in their 
veins, therefore they presume that the world was 
made for them to take their pastitne in it. Who, 
they exclaim (with a volley of oaths and execra- 
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tions) who shall dare to say to us, llius far shall ye 
go, and no farther 1 Rules, laws, and modes of 
superstition were made for the canaille, for the 
mushroom race, who sprung from dunghills, and on 
whom the sun of royalty has never shed its lustre; 
Scarcely any of the anciefit philosophers could boast 
of this noble blood, and shall they presume to dic- 
tate to a nobleman, that is, perhaps, to a bastard of 
King Chaiies*s strumpet, or to the diseased offspring 
of a leprous, scrophulous, sorry race of puisne lord- 
lings, whose names are only recorded in the books 
of ruined tradesmen, and whose illustrious exploits 
are limited to the regions of a cock-pit, a horse- 
race, a tavern, and a bawdy-house ! Shall a car- 
penter's son dictate to a Fitzroy? His lordship 
pleads his privileges. Let him riot in debauchery, 
seduce innocence, break the peace of private fami- 
lies, laugh at all Jbat is sacrea and serious, for is he 
not a duke ? 

You are indeed a duke; or, in other words, your 
great-grandfather, by good luck or good deeds, ac- 
quired for you diat noble old mansionhouse, that 
park, those woods, those lands, those titles, all of 
which you basely dishonour. Though in your ap- 
pearance you have not much of ducal dignity, yet 
we see your ducal coronet on your prostitute's vis- 
a-vis : we see you glorying in your shame, neglecting 
to pay your tradesmen, yet lavishing your gold on 
horses and harlots; stooping to the meanest com- 
pany and diversions, yet retaining all the petty inso- 
lence of family pride : we see you meanly sneaking 
in a court ; we see yon rewarded, notwithstanding 
the infan&y of your private life, with offices of trust 
and honour; we therefore acknowledge that yon 
have all the common attributes and outward signs of 
the title which you happen to inherit. You have 
also had the honour of a divorce, and enjoy the 
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envied and brilliant reputation o€ a professed adul- 
terer. With a character and qualities so noble, 
every Briton must acknowledge how justly you are 
saluted by the appellation of your Grace! how 
justly you are made the companion of a prince, and 
the privy counsellor of the king of Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland, defender of the faiths and over 
all causes, ecclesiastical as well as civil, supreme ! 
But, irony apart, who can be surprised, or who can 
lament, when such wretches as yourself are the 
counsellors of kings, that the subjects rebel, and that 
the empire is dismembered 1 Under a ruler like you, 
who would not glory in the illustrious character and 
conduct of a Washington ? 

When we read the list of dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, barons, and baronets, exhibited in the 
Court Calendar, we cannot help wondering at the 
great number of those who are sunk in obscurity, 
or branded with infamy; and at the extreme paucity 
of characters to which may be applied with jualice 
the epithets of decent, virtuous, learned, and f^- 
vout. Here we see a long list of titled shadows, 
whose names are seldom heard, and whose persons 
are seldom seen but at Newmarket and the choco- 
latehouse. There we mark a tribe whom fame has 
celebrated for those feats of gallantry called in an 
old-fashioned book, adultery. Here we point out 
a wretch stigmatized for unnatural crimes, there 
a bloodthirsty duellist. Debauchees, drunkards, 
spendthrifts, gamesters, tyrannical neighbours, and 
bad masters of families, occur to the mind of the 
reader so frequently, that they almost cease by fa« 
miliarity to excite his animadversion. All this may 
be true, it will be said ; but will it not be true of 
aiw other equal number of men? I venture to 
amrm that it will not. The power, rank, and opu- 
lence of the nobility, added to bad company and 
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often to a bad educatioD, lead them beyond the Ine 
of conuuon depravity. Th^e is this also which dis- 
tinguishes their errors from the usual errors of human 
infirmity; they boast of their enormities, and dory 
in their diisgrace : exorbitant profligacy is considered 
as a mark of manly spirit ; and all who are decent 
and regular are ridiculed by the majority as tame, 
pusillanimous, hypocritical, superstitious, metlio- 
distical, prejudiced, or narrowminded. 

But allowing, what experience refutes, that the 
enormities of the nominal great are not worse than 
those of others, yet it cannot be denied that their 
influence on the community b infinitely more detri- 
mental. The greater part of mankind are weak and 
iH educated ; but to a feeble and ill informed under- 
standing, riches and titles appear to be the noblest 
distinctions of human nature. Whatever is said or 
done by the possessors of them, operate both as 
precepts and examples with irresistible force. It 
IS sumcient, in the opinion of many a silly man and 
woman of fashion, to justify any eccentricity of 
behaviour^ th^t a lord or a lady, whom they proudly 
name among their ac(piaintance, has set the exam- 
ple. Deformity itself, awkwardness, rudeness, be- 
come grace and politeness, when exhibited by some 
duchess who affects fame by an impudent singu- 
larity. The court in Doctors Commons affords fre- 
quent instances, in the present times, that vices 
directly repugnant to the law of God, pregnant with 
injuries to society, and fatal to private virtue and 
private happiness, are become fashionable. It is a 
pride and pleasure among the blasted lordlings of 
the day, to stand forth in a court of justice, and 
avow themselves the destroyers of female virtue and 
nuptial felicity. They are traveled men ; and like 
true patriots, emulating the manners of that nation 
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which is endeavouring to destroy our political ex^ 
istence, they attempt to introduce the loose prin- 
ciples of conjugal libertinism into their own country. 
Those who have not traveled, imitate the noble 
youth who have ; and thus is the sweet cup of do- 
mestic felicity almost universally imbittered among 
those who, in the regions of fashion, pretend to 
superior skill in the art of enjoying life. 



No. CLXII. 
On Affectation of extreme Delicacy and Sendbility, 

Extreme delicacy, so esteemed at present, seem» 
to have been unknown in times of remote antiquity. 
It is certainly a great refinement on human nature ; 
and refinements are never attended to in the earlier 
ages, when the occupations of war, and the wants of 
unimproved life, leave little opportunity, and less 
inclination, for fanciful enjoyments. Danger and dis- 
tress require strength of mind, and necessarily ex- 
clude an attention to those delicacies which, while 
they please, infallibly enervate. 

Thai, tenderness which is amiable in a state of 
perfect civilization, is despised as a weakness among 
unpolished nations. Shocked at the so^allest cir- 
cumstances which are disagreeable, it cannot sup- 
port the idea of danger and alarm. So far from 
exercising the severities which are sometimes poli- 
tically necessary in a rude state, it starts with horror 
from the sight, and at the description of them. It 
delights in the calm occupations of rural life, and 
would gladly resign the spear and the shield for 
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the shepherd's crook and the lover's garland. But 
in an unformed community, where constant danger 
requires constant defence, those dispositions which 
delight in ease and retirement will be treated with 
general contempt ; and no temper of mind which is 
despised will be long epidemical. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were the most 
civilized people on the earths They, however,' were 
unacquainted with that extreme delicacy^ of senti- 
ment which is become universally prevalent in mo- 
dern times. Perhaps some reasonable causes may 
be assigned. The stoic philosophy endeavoured to 
introduce a total apathy, and though it was not em- 
braced in all its rigour by the vu^ar, yet it had a 
sufficient number of votaries to, Effuse a general 
insensibility of temper. It perhaps originally meant 
DO more tnan to teach men to govern their affec- 
tions by the dictates of reason, but as a natural 
want of feeling produced the same effects as a ra- 
tional regulation of the passions, insensibility soon 
passed among the vulgar, for what it had no claim, a 
philosophical indifferen(:e. 

That respectful attention to women, which in mo- 
dern times is called gallantry, was not to be found 
among the ancients. Women were unjustly consi- 
dered as inferior beings, whose only duty was to 
contribute to pleasure, aild to superintend domestic 
economy, it was not till the days of chivalry that 
men showed that desire of pleasing the softer sex, 
which seems to allow them a superiority. This de- 
ference to women refines the manners and sofl;ens 
the temper; and it is no wonder that the ancients, 
who admitted not women to their social conversa- 
tions, should acquire a roughness of manners incom- 
patible with Delicacy of Sentiment. 

Men who acted, thought, and spoke, like the an- 
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cients, were unquestionably furnished by nature 
with every feeling in great perfection. &ut their 
mode of education contributed rather to harden, 
than to mollify their hearts. Politics and war were 
the only general objects of pursuit. Ambition, it is 
well known, renders all other passions subservient 
to itself; and the youth who had been accustomed 
to military discipline, and had endured the hard- 
ships of a campaign, though he might yield to the 
allurements of pleasure, would not have time to 
attend to the refinements of delicacy. Bat the 
modem soldier, in the present mode of conducting 
war, is not compelled to undergo many personal 
hardships either in the preparation for his profes- 
sion, or in the exercise of it? Commerce, but little 
known to many ancient nations, gives the modems 
an opportunity of acquiring opulence without much 
difficulty or danger ; and the infinite numbers who 
inherit diis opulence have recourse, in order to pass 
away Hfe with ease, to the various arts of exciting 
pleasure. The professions of divinity and law leave 
sufiicient time, opportunity, and inclination to most 
of their professors to pursue every innocent amuse- 
ment and gratification. The general plan of modem 
education, which among the liberal consists of the 
study of poets and sentimental writers, contributes 
perhaps more than all other causes to humanize the 
heart and refine the sentiments : for at the period 
when education is commenced, the heart is most sus- 
ceptible of impressions. 

Whatever disposition tends to soften, without 
weakening the mind, must be cherished; and it must 
be allowed that an unaffected Deficacy of Senti- 
ment, on< this side the extreme, adds greatly to the 
happiness of mankind, by diffusing an universal be- 
nevolence. It teaches men to feel for others as for 
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themselves; it disposes them to rejoice with the 
happy, and by partaking to increase their pleasure. 
It frequently excludes the malignant passions, which 
are the sources of the greatest misery in life. It 
excites a pki^sing sensation in our own breast, 
which, if its du'^ation be considered, may be placed 
among the highest gratifications of sense. The only 
ill consequence that can be apprehended from it is» 
an effeminacy of mind, which may disquaUfy us for 
vigorous pursuits and manly exertions. 

In the most successful course of things, obstacles 
will impede, and disagreeable circumstances disgust. 
To bear these without feeling them is sometimes 
necessary in the right conduct of life : but he who is 
trembUngly alive all over, and whose sensibility 
af^roaches to soreness, avoids the contest in which 
he knows he must be hurt. He feels injuries never 
committed, and resents affronts never intended. Dis- 
gusted with men and manners, he either seeks re- 
tirement to indulge his melancholy, or weakened by 
continual chagrin, conducts himself with folly and 
imprudence. 

How then shall we avoid tlie extreme of a dispo- 
sition, which in the due medium is productive of 
the most salutary consequences? In this excess, 
as well as all others, reason must be called in to 
moderate. Sensibility must not be permitted to 
sink us into such a state of indolence, as effectually 
represses those manly sentiments, which may very 
well consist with the most delicate. The greatest 
mildness is commonly united with the greatest for- 
titude in the true hero. Tenderness, joined with 
resolution, forms indeed a finished character, to 
which reason, cooperating with nature, may easily 
attain. 

The affectation of great sensibility is extremely 
common. It is however as odious as the reality is 
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amiable. It renders a man detestable, and a woman 
ridiculous. Instead of relieving the afflicted, which 
is the necessary effect of genuine sympathy, a cha- 
racter of this sort flies from misery, to show that 
it is too delicate to support the sight of distress. 
The appearance of a toad, or the jolting of a car- 
riage, will cause a paroxysm of fear. It pretends 
lb a superior share of refinement and philanthropy. 
But it is remarkable, that this delicacy and ten- 
derness often disappe^ar in solitude, and the pre- 
tender to uncommon sensibility is frequently fotind 
in the absence of witnesses to be uncommonly un- 
feeling. 

To have received a tender heart from the hand of. 
Nature, is to have received the means of the highest 
enjoyment. To have guided its emotions by &e 
dictates of reason, is to have acted up to the dignity 
of man, and to have obtained that happiness of 
which the heart was constituted susceptible. May 
a temper, thus laudable in itself, never be rendered 
contemptible by affectation, or injurious to its pos- 
sessor and to others, through the want of a proper 
guidance. 
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No. CLXIU. 

On true Patience, as distinguished from Insen- 
sibility, 

However common, and however intense, the evils 
of human life may be, certain it is, that evils equally 
great do not affect all men with an equal degree of 
anguish ; and the different manner of sustaining 
evils arises from one of these two causes ; a natursd 
insensibility, or an adventitious fortitude, acquired 
by the exertion of the virtue of Patience. 

Apathus, when a schoolboy, was not remarkable 
for quickness of apprehension, or brilliancy of wit ; 
but though his progress was slow, it was sure ; and 
the additional opportunities of study, which he en- 
j(5yed by being free from those avocations which 
vivacity and warmth of constitution occasion, made 
him a tolerably good scholar. The sullenness of 
his deportment, however, alienated the affections of 
his teachers ; and, upon the slightest misdemeanors, 
he often underwent the punishment of the rod ; which 
he always bore without a tear, and without com- 
plaint. 

He had not long been at school, before his father 
and mother died of a contagious fever. Prepara- 
tory to the disclosure of so mournful an event to 
an orphan son, many precautions were taken, many 
phrases of condolence studied. At length, the 
master took him aside, and after several observa- 
tions on the instability of human affairs, the sudden- 
ness of death, the necessity of submission to Provi- 
dence, and the inefficacy of sorrow, told him, that 
his parents were no more. To this, young Apathus 
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replied, by obsenring, without any visible alteration 
in his countenance, that he suspected something of 
that kind had happened, as he had not received his 
letters at the usual time ; but that he had not said 
any thing on the subject, as he thought his being 
possessed of a fine fortune by the event, was a 
matter that concerned nobody but himself: ''For 
(says he) as the death was sudden, there probably 
was no will, and my father being pretty warm, as 
they call it, and I being an only son, I think I shall 
be very well off." Here he was interrupted by his 
master, who was now desirous of some degree of 
that grief which he had before been solicitous to 
prevent. — " And are you not affected (said he) with 
the loss of the dearest friends you had in the world 1** 
** Why, Sir, (replied the insensible). you have just 
now been teaching me to submit to Providence, and 
telling me, we must all die, and the Uke; and do I 
not practise your precepts?' The master was too 
much astonished to be able to answer, and hastily 
left the youn^ man; who probably concluded the 
day with a feast of gingerbread, or a game at 
marbles. 

Soon after he left school, he took it into his head 
to enter into the state of matrimony. But here let 
the gentle reader be informed, that he was not in- 
duced to submit his neck to the yoke by any of 
those fine feelings which constitute love. The ob- 
ject of his choice had ten thousand pounds; and he 
considered tliat ten thousand pounds would pay for 
the lady's board. When the litde prattlers were 
arrived -at that age when none can behold them 
without pleasure, they were seized with an unfa- 
vourable small-pox, and severally carried from the 
cradle to the grave. The constant attendance of 
the mother, on jthis occasion, brought on a fever, 
whiA, together with a weakness occasioned by an 
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advanced state of pregnancy, proved fatal. Theo^ 
«t last, Apathus was observed to fetch a sigh, and 
iifit up his hands to heaven — at the sight of Uie un- 
dertaker s bill. A thousand nusfortunes in business 
have fallen to his lot, all which he has borne with 
«eeming fortitude. He is now, at length, reduced 
to that state, in which gentlemen' choose to take 
lodgings within the purlieds of St. George*s Fields : 
but there is no < alteration in his features; he still 
flings his song, takes his glass, and laughs at those 
silly mortals who weary themselves in wandering up 
and down the world without control. 

Thus Apathus affords a striking instance of that 
power of bearing afflictions which arises ft'om na- 
tural insensibility. Stoieus will give us a better idea 
or Patience as a virtue. 

From that period at which the mind begins to 
think, Stoieus was remarkable for a quality, which, 
in children, is called shamefacedness. Me could 
never enter a room full of company wi^out show- 
ing his distress, by a violent suffusion of blushes. 
At school, he avoided the commission of faults, 
rather through fear of shame than of punishment. 
In short, an exquisite sensibility, at the same time 
fliat it gave him the most exalted delight, frequently 
exposed him to the keenest affliction. Thus, from 
being acquainted with grief, though a stranger to 
misfortune, he acquired a habit of bearing evils be- 
fore any heavy ones befell him. 

Stoieus was designed for a literary life, which, 
to the generality of mankind, appears almost exempt 
from the common attacks of ill fortune; but if there 
were no other instances of the peculiar miseries of 
the student, Stoieus alone might evince the gr^und- 
lessness of such an opinion. From a sanguine tem^ 
per, he^ was prone to anticipate success ; and .frdin 
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an en^rprtsing disposition, .was litde inclined to sit 
down contented without a considerable share of re- 
putation. Influenced by his love of fame, he ven- 
tured to appeal to the public taste, and actually sent 
into the world a performance of gres^t merit: but as 
the work wanted some popular attractions, it was 
soon neglected and sunk jn to oblivion. 

An evil of this kind, perhaps, the merchant or 
the manufacturer may treat with contempt. They, 
however, who/ with the same feelings, have been in 
the same predicament, will know the anguish which 
secretly tormented the disconsolate Stoicus. This 
disappointment was the first affliction of his life, and 
on this he long meditated without intermission. He 
has not again ventured to publish, and therefore 
has had no cause of uneasiness from the ingratitude 
of the many-headed monster; but the evils of his 
private life have been numerous and afflictive be* 
yond conception. The death of an amiable wife, a 
constant state of sickness, expectations continually 
disappointed, have concurred to overwhelm him — 
but all their efforts have been fruitless. The reflec- 
tions of philosophy and religion fortify him against 
every attack, and 1 never visit him without observing 
a placid smile of resignation diflused on his coun- 
tenance. He is sensible of the real weight of every 
evil, and at the same time sustains it with alacrity. 
He draws resources from himself in every emer- 
gency, and with the nicest feelings is become per- 
fectly callous. 

This is genuine Patience ; and though the former 
may by some be thought a happiness, the latter only 
can be esteemed a virtue. 

Sensibility, with all its inconveniences, is to be 
cherished by those who understana and wish to 
maintain the dignity of their nature. To feel for 
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others disposes us to exercise the amiable virtue 
of charity, which our religion indispensably requires. 
It constitutes that enlarged benevolence which - phi- 
losophy inculcates, and ^hich is indeed compre- 
hended in Christian charity. It is the privilege and 
the ornament of man ; and the pain which it causes 
is abundantly recompensed by that sweet sensa- 
tion which ever accompanies iJie exercise of bene- 
ficence. 

To feel our own misery with full force is not to 
be deprecated. Affliction softens and improves the 
heart. Tears, to speak in the style of hffure, fer- 
tilize the soil in which the virtues grow. And it is 
the remark of one who understood human nature, 
that the faculties of the mind, as well as the feelings 
of the heart, are meliorated by adversity. 

But, in order to promote these ends, our suffer- 
ings must not be permitted to overwhelm us. We 
must oppose them with the arms of reason and re- 
ligion; and to express the idea in the language of 
the philosopher, as well as the poet, of Nature; 
every one, while he is compelled to feel his misfor- 
tune like a man, should resolve also to bear theoi 
like a man. 
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No. CLXIV. 

Cursory Remarks an the Eloquence of the Pulpit 

In a Letter. 

9 

Eloquence is numbered among those arts which, 
instead of making a progressive improvement in the 
course of revolving ages, have greatly receded from 
their original excellence. 

The funeral orations and panegyrics of a few 
Frenchmen are the only pieces among the moderns 
which make pretensions to rhetorical composition. 
These, however, appear very elaborate and unna* 
tural ; whether from the barrenness of the subjects, 
or from the weakness of the orators, is foreign to 
our purpose. From whatever cause it proceeds, it 
appears, that ancient eloquence is not restored by 
those efforts which are allowed to have been most 
successful. 

In England, so generally is a taste for solid argu- 
ment and subtle reasoning diffused, that mere flights 
of imagination, when unsupported by truth and ar- 
gument, are little attended to. Thus it has been 
said, we have no truly classical history of our own 
country. Elaborate collections of facts, proceed- 
ings of parliament, and accurate descriptions of our 
navies and armaments, fill up, with a jejune detail, 
some of our most celebrated histories. A great 
deal of sagacity has, indeed, been exerted in the 
adjustment of contested eras, unwearied labour in 
illustrating obscure passages in our annals, and much 
patience in the examination of our records. But 
where, .after all, is the painting of a Livy, and the 
concise elegance of a Sallust? 
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It is not therefore surprising, that a people who 
admit not unnecessary embelTishments in matters 
of taste, and who can fall in love with naked truth 
eyen when she is at liberty to dress herself in the 
garb of fancy, should reject mere ornamental flou- 
rishes in the important transactions of political de- 
bate, and the serious proceedings of a qourt of judi- 
cature. 

Thus the eloquence of the ancients is not, per- 
haps, to be found either in the senate or the forum 
of Britain. There is, indeed, a very great degree 
of merit in many of the harangues spoken in those 
places, but they come not up to the idea of Grecian 
or Roman eloquence. The defect however is pro- 
bably not so much owing to a want of ability, as to 
a voluntary compUance with the taste and genius of 
the nation. 

In the pulpity indeed, we may find some vestiges of 
ancient oratory : but waving at present the inquiry, 
whether we resemble the ancients in this point, L 
shall proceed to transcribe a few observations on 
pulpit eloquence in general, which I collected not 
long ago by accident. 

One evening last autumn, as I was walking in the 
fields near the city, to enjoy a little fresh air, I ob- 
served a man, somewhat advanced in years, and of 
a composed aspect, sauntering in the same path 
with myself, seemingly in profound meditation. For 
a considerable time neither of us chose to com- 
mence a conversation ; till at length, when a tacit 
familiarity between us had removed the reserve of 
strangeness, the old man opened with an usual in- 
troductory topic, the serenity of the evening. For 
my own part, I never refuse to join in one of the 
most reasonable as well as most agreeable pleasures 
of human life. By degrees, the seventy of my com- 
panion s countenance brightened up as the conversa- 
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tion*g^w warm, and he told me he liad just been 
Imring an excelleat sermon at an eirening lecture, 
and, as was bis usual way, had taken this little turn 
in the fields to meditate on serious subjects without 
interrupticm. I must own I was rather startled at 
hearing this, apprehending {-bad fallen into the com> 
pany of some methodistical entfattwast, who would 
endeavour to make a proselyte'; but upon farther 
conversation, I found myself agreeably mistaken. 
The old man made some reflections, which, as they 
struck me aithe thne, I entered among my minutes 
as seen as I returned home^ >' 

'' You must know, ^r," said he, ^ that I am an 
old fashioned man. I go to church on Wednesdays 
and Fridays, according to* my good old grandmo- 
ther's directions, who (well I remember it) used al- 
^days to appoint me itie bearer of her large print 
prayer book bound in purple morocco. To these 
early impressions, perhaps, I owe all my oddities; 
and you will easily imagine what a queer fellow 
I am, when I inform you, that I put my family 
to the. inconvenience of dining, on Sundays, a 
full hour sooner than common, for no other rea- 
son in the world but that I may do my duty 
towards my Maker by going to church in the 
afternoon. While my neighbours are at the play- 
house, or l^e tavern, I can make shift to kill time 
at an evening lecture; and I c^ten follow a fa- 
mous preacher of a charity sermon, with ail the 
ardour with which a favourite player inspires the fre" 
quenters of theatrical entertainments. These are my 
usual diversions, and really. Sir, they have some ad- 
vantages attending them. In the first place, they 
are not expensive; for what is a shilling thrown 
away now and then upon a trifling whim, since every 
man has his hobbyhorse ; such as relieving a sufier- 
ing feHow creature, or contributing to the education 
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and support of a poor orphan ? Secondly, I can go 
into any church within the Bills of Mortality, with- 
out danger of being pushed, and squeezed, and trod 
upon, and stifled to death, as sometimes happens to 
those who follow more fashionable diversions ; nay, 
and I can sit the whole time without being in the 
least overheated. 

" Now, Sir, as I have constantly attended tb va- 
rious sorts of pulpit eloquence, I suppose I may 
pretend, without vanity, to be some judge of it. Do 
not, however, expect that I shall bring proofs of the 
justness of my remarks from your Aristotles, your 
Tullies^ or your Quintilians; fof I am a plain com- 
mon vian, and if I have any sense, God knows it is 
only plain common sense. 

*' Let me premise, that I shall now and then make 
use of the usual terms of division and subdivisiqn. 
Such, for instance, as those edifying little words. 
First, secondly, thirdly, to conclude, to come to my 
next head, and the like. Consider, Sir, I have been 
long used to this style, and naturally run into it. 

" Of preachers, I shall reckon four kinds ; the 
Fine Man, the Pretty Preacher, the Good Textman, 
and the Humdrum. 

** First then of the first (forgive my sermonical 
style), namely, of the Fine Man : 

" A stentorophonic voice is the fundamental ex- 
cellence of your Fine Man, and a powerful excellence 
it is. No sooner has the Fine Man uttered the pa- 
thetic and significant phrase, * to conclude,' than I 
have heard the whole row of matrons, in the middle 
aisle, with one accord cry, ' humph,' and immedi- 
ately second their exclamation with a torrent of 
tears, which flowed down their withered cheeks, in- 
terrupted only by sighs and sobs. The next qualifi- 
cation is flexibility of muscles. From this excellence 
arise those violent contortions of the body, that 
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wringing of the hands, beating of the breast, rollings 
of the eyes^ foaming of the mouth, and one or two 
more symptoms of madness, which never fail to gain 
the applause of the weeping congregation. The 
next — but what am I about. Sir 1 In truth I cannot 
recollect any real excellences ; as for sense, learn- 
ing, arffument, these are not to be^ expected in your 
Fine Man : but then the want of these is- abundantly 
supplied by noise, nonsense, and grimace. 

*'To come to my second head. Secondly then, 
as was before laid down, we treat of the Pretty 
Preacher. 

"The Pretty Preacher is an imitator of the Fine 
Man. As a copy, he is somewhat fainter than the 
original. He whines, he sobs, he roars, but roars 
like any nightingale, as Shakspeare has it. A soft 
effeminate yoice, a pretty face (for look ye. Sir, a 
pretty face is a more powerful persuasive than die 
arguments of a Chillingworth), and a white hand- 
kerchief, are the constituent parts of a Pretty 
Preacher. 

''These two sorts of Preachers are complete 
masters of the passions, without in the least address- 
ing the understanding. In truth, I cannot help com- 
^paripg them to a fiddler of old time, I remember to 
nave heard of at school, who made stocks and 
stones dance minuets, and nyers run the wrong way, 
and played a hundred such pranks merely by the 
sound of the fiddle-strings. Just in the same man- 
ner a Fine Man, and a Pretty Preacher, call force 
the tear from the eye, and the shilling from the in- 
most cecesses of the pocket, by dint of sound, 
which, in this case, is never the echo of sense. 

** To come to my third head. Thirdly then, the 
Good Textman lays down good plain rules of 
morality, and confirms every precept by a quotation 
from Holy Writ. The graces of elocution he never 
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aims at. Rhetorical flourishes, new remarks, or 
beautiful language, are not to be required of him. 
In short, the intelligent part of the congregation will 
seldom find their understandings enlightened, or their 
fancy amusied by him; but the plain soberminded 
Christian, provided he can distinguish what the 
preacher says, may carry away something for his 
edification. 

*'To conclude with my fourth and last head. 
The Hdm]>rum seems to consider preaching and 
praying as a kind of work, which if heperforms so 
as to get his wages, he is satisfied. He reads the 
liturgy as be would read a newspaper. He en- 
deavours neither to please, to strike, nor to convince, 
but thinks the duty sufficiently well done, if it is but 
done according to the rubric, and at the established 
seasons. To give him his due, he commonly preaches 
the best divinity in the language; for as he is too 
iazy to compose, he has nothing to do but to make 
choice of the most celebrated compositions of others. 
He, however,' murders every' sentence he reads. 
For the most part, he chooses doctrinal rather than 
practical discourses; but the misfortune is, that 
while he is making the mysteries as clear as the sua 
at noonday, his audience is commonly asleep as fast 
as a church. In a word, you may form some idea 
of this kind of Preacher, by tUking a view of Ho- 
garth's print of the sleepy congregation, where 
there is a Humdrum holding forth, so as effectually 
to infuse peace and quietness into the minds of his 
hearers.'' 

Here the old man*s avocations obliged him to 
conclude the conversation, with expressing a wish. 
That men of virtue and learninff, as the clergy gene- 
rally are, would not let the effect of their excellent 
prayers and discourses, which, if well delivered, 
might reform the world, be in a great measure lost 
through indifference or affectation. 
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Ko. CLXV. 

On the superior Value of solid Accomplishments* 

H Bialogiu bcUDccn (D^iaro anti Xorti Cl^terf Ullr. 

Cicero. — Mistake me not. I know how to value 
the sweet courtesies of life. Afikbility, attention, 
decorum of behaviour, if they have not been rankM 
by philosophers among the virtues, are certainly re- 
lated to them, and have a powerful influence in pro- 
moting social happiness. I have recommended them, 
as weD as yourself. But I contend, and no sophistry 
shall prevail upon me to give up this point, that, to 
be truly amiable, thev must proceed from goodness 
of heart. Assumed by the artful to serve the pur- 
poses of private interest, they degenerate to con- 
temptible grimace, and detestable hypocrisy. 

Chest, — Excuse me, my dear Cicero; I cannot 
enter farther into the controversy at present. I have 
a hundred engagements at least ; and see yonder my 
litde elegant French comtesse. I promised her and 
myself the pleasure of a promenade. Pleasant 
walking enough in these elysian groves^ So much 
good company too, that if it were not that the 
canaille are apt to be troublesome, I should not 
much regret the distance from the Thuilleries. Bitf, 
adieu, mon cher ami, for I see Madame * * * is 
joiiling the party. Adieu, adieu ! 

Cic— .-Contemptible wretch ! 

Chest. — Ah I what do I hear? Recollect that I 
am a man of honour, unused to the pity or the in 
Milts of an upstart, a Tunms homo. But perhaps your 
caclamation was not meant of me — If so, why 

Ctc.-rl am as little inclined to insult sls to flatter 
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you. Your levity excited my iodkDation; bat ray 
compassion for the degeneracy of human nature^ 
exhibited in your instance, absorbs my contempt* 

Cheti. — I could be a Uttle angry, but, as bien- 
s^nce forbids it, I wUl be a philosopher for once.--*- 
Apropos, pray do you reconcile your, whai shall I 
call it — ^your unsmootb address to those rules cf 
decorum, that gentleness of manners, of which you 
say you know and teaeh the propriety as well 
as myself? / 

Ctc. — ^To confess the truth, I would not advance 
the ajrts of mubellishment to extreme refinement. 
Onuuneatal education, or an attention to the graces, 
has a connexiott with effeminacy. In acquiring the 
gentleman, ,1 would not lose the spirit of a man. 
There is a grace&lness ia a manly character, a beaufy 
in an open and ingenuous disposition, which aU the 
professed teachers of the artoiof pleasing know ftot 
'to infuse. 

Chut, — ^You and I lived in a state <rf manneifs as 
different as the periods at which we* lived were dis- 
tant. You Romans, pardon me, my dear, you 
Romans — had a little of the brute in you. Come, 
come, I must overlook it. You were obliged to 
court plebeians for their suffrages ; and if simUis 
simUi gaudet, it must be owned, that the greatest 
of you were secure of their favour. Why, Beau 
Nash would have handed your Catos and your 
Brutusus out of the ball-room, if they had shown 
their unmannerly heads in it; and my Lord Modish, 
animated with the conscious merit of the largest or 
smallest buckles in the room, according to the tern- 
poraiy ton, woidd have laughed Pompey the Great 
out of countenance. Oh, Cicero, had you lived in a 
modem European Court, you would have caught a 
degree of that undescribable grace, which is not only 
the ornament, but may be the substitute of all those 

u2 , 
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laboured attainments which fools call solid merit, 
tBut il was not your good fortune, and I make altow^- 
ances. 

Cic, — ^The vivacity you have acauired in studying 

^He writings and the manners of the degenerate 

Gauls, has led you to set too high a value on qualifi-' 

cations which dazzle the lively perceptions with a 

'momentary blaze, and to depreciate that kind of 

worth which can neither- be obtained nor understood 

without serious attention, and sometimes painful 

efforts. But I will not contend with you on tha 

• propriety or impropriety of the outward modes 

iwhiob delight a monkey nation. I will -not spend 

arguments in proving that gold is more valuable than 

•tinsel, though it glitters less. ■ But I must censure 

you, and with an asperity too, whieh, perhaps, your 

graces may not appr9ve, for recommending vice as 

gmceful, in your memorable letters. 

Chest, — ^That the great Cicero should know so 
^ttle'of the wbHdj really surprises me. A little 
Hl^ftinism, my dear, that's all;. how can one be a 
' getitleman withpat a little libertinism ? 
. • Ob. — 1 ever thought that to be a gentleman, it 
' was requisite to be a moral man. And surely you, 
who might have enjoyed the benefit of a light to 
^direct you, which 1 wanted, were blameable in 
' omitting religion and virtue in your system. 

Chest, — What! superstitious too! — You have 
not then conversed with your superior, the philoso- 
pher of Ferney. I thank Heaven, I was bom in 
the same age with that great luminary. Prejudice 
had else; perhaps, chained me in the thraldom of my 
great grandmother.' These are enlightened da^s, 
and* I find J have contributed something to the ge- 
neral illumination, by my posthumous letters. 

Cic, — Boast not of them. Remember you were 
a father. 
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CheiU — And did I not endeavour most effectually 
to serye my son, by pointing out the qualifications 
necessary to a jfbreign embassador, for which de- 
partment I always designed him ? Few fathers have 
taken more pains to accomplish a son than myself. 
There was nothing I did not condescend to point out 
to him. 

Cic. — True: your condescension was' great in- 
deed. You were the pander of your son. You not 
■ only taught him the mean arts of dissimulation, the 
petty tricks which degrade nobility; but you cor- 
rupted his principles, fomented his passions, and even 
pointed out objects for their gratification. You 
might have left the task of teaching him fashionable 
vice to a vicious world. Example, and the corrupt 
affections of human nature, will ever be capable of 
accomplishing this unnatural purpose. But a parent, 
the guardian appointed by nature for an uninstrupted 
offspring introduced into a dangerous world, who 
himself takes upon him the office of seduction, is a 
monster indeed. I also had a son. I was tenderly 
solicitous for the right conduct of his education. £ 
intrusted htm indeed to Cratippus at Athens ; but, 
like you, I could not help transmitting instructions 
dictated by paternal love. Those instructions are 
contained in my book of Offices ; a book which has 
^ver been cited by the world as a proof to what a 
height the morality of the heathens was advanced 
vnthout the light of revelation. I own I feel a con- 
scious pride in it; not on account of the ability which 
it may display, but for the principles it teaches, and 
the good, I natter myself, it has diffused. You did 
not indeed intend your instructions for the world; 
but as you gave them to a son you loved, it may Jbe 
concluded that you thought them true wisdom, and 
withheld them only because they were contrary to 
the professions of the unentightened. They have 
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been geaerally read, and tend to introduce the man- 
ners, vices, and' friTolous habits of the nation yon 
admired— to your own manly nation, who, of all 
others, once approached most nearly to the noble 
simpticity of the Romans. 

Cheti. — Spare me, Cicero. I have never been 
accustomed to the rough conversation of an old 
Rokan. 'I feel myself little in his company. I 
seem to shrink in his noble presence. I never feh 
my insignificance so forcibly as now. French cour- 
tiers and French philosophers have been my models: 
and amid the dissipation of pleasure, and the hurry 
of affected vivacity, I never considered the grace- 
fulness of virtue, and the beauty of an open, sincere, 
and manly character. 



No. CLXVI. 



Ctn^ectures on the Difference between Oriental and 

Septentrional Poetry. 

This productions of the mind, /like those of the 
earth, are found to have different degrees of vigour 
and beauty in different climates. In the more north- 
ern regions, where the nerves are braced by cold, 
those works are the .commonest, and attain to the 
greatest perfection, which proceed from the exertion 
of the rational powers, and the painful efforts of the 
j udgment. The sciences, like the hardy pine, flourish 
on Uie bleakest mountains ; while the works of taste 
and fancy seem to shrink from the rude blast, with 
all the tenderness of the sensitive plant, and to require 
the genial warmth of a nearer sun to give them their 
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full luxuriance aud maturity^ Aristode, Newton, 
and Locke, were the natives and inhabitants of tem- 
perate regions. Experience indeed seems to prove, 
that all the mental powers exist in their greatest de- 
gree of strength and perfection among those who 
inhabit that part of the globe which lies between the 
tropic of Cancer and the Arctic circle. No complete 
and celebrated work of genius was ever produced in 
the torrid zone. 

But whether the diversity of genius in countnes 
nearer or remoter from the sun proceeds from na- 
tural causes, or from the adventitious circumstances 
of different modes of education, different views, and 
a different spirit of emulation, it is certain that the 
productions of Eastern and Northern genius are dis- 
similar. Some ingenious critics have indeed jpointed 
out a resemblance between the Gothic and Oriental 
poetry, in the wild enthusiasm of an irregular imagi- 
nation. And they have accounted for it, by sup- 
posing, with great probabiUty, that in an emigration 
of the Asiatics into Scandinavia, the Eastern people 
brought with them their national spirit of poetry, and 
communicated it to the tribes with whom they united. 
The resemblance, therefore, in works produced since 
this unipn, does not prove that the Northern and 
Oriental genius were originally alike. Those pro- 
ductions of either which are allowed to be original, 
and to bear no marks of imitation, have perhaps no 
other resemblance than that which commonly pro- 
ceeds from the similar operation of similar facul- 
ties. 

It seems, indeed^ that a cause may be assigned 
for this diversity of Northern and Oriental produc- 
tions, without attributing it to an essential dmerence 
in the original constitution of the human understand- 
ing. The imagination is strongly affected by sur- 
rounding 'objm^ts^ and acquires vigour by frequent 
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exercise. He who is placed in a climate where 
the sereoitv of the weather constantly presents 
him with blue skies, luxuriant plantations^ and 
sunny prospects, .will find his imagination the 
strongest of his faculties ; and, in the expression of 
his sentiments, will abound in allusions to natural 
objects, in similes, and in the most lively meta- 
phors. His imagination will be his distinguishing 
excellence, because it will be more exercised than 
any other of his faculties ; and all the powers both 
of body and mind are known to acquire vigour by 
habitusd exertion. He, on the other hand, whose 
lot it is to exist in a less favoured part of the globe^ 
who is driv^ by the inclemency of his cHmate to 
warm roofs, and, instead of basking in the sunshine 
amidst all the combined beauties of nature, flies 
for refuge from the cold to the blazing hearth of a 
smoky cottage, will seek^ in the exercise of his rea- 
son, those resources which he cannot find in the 
actual employment of his imagination. Good sense 
and just reasoning will therefore predominate in his 
productions. Even in the wildest of his flights, a 
methodicaL plan, the result of thought and reflec- 
tion, will appear, on examination^ to restrain the 
irregularities of licentious fancy. 

Consistently with this theory we find Oriental 
poetry exhibiting the most picturesque scenes of 
nature, and illustratiDg every moral sentiment or 
argumentative assertion by similes, not indeed 
exact in the resemblance^ but sufficiently analogous 
to strike and gratify the imagination. Strong 
imagery, animated sentiment, warmth and vivacity 
of expression, all of which are the efiects of a lively 
fancy, are its constant characteristics. The ac- 
curacy of logic, and the subtlety of metaphysics, 
are of a nature too frigid to influence the Onental 
writer. He feels not the beauty of demoostratioOf 
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he pursnes not a chain of argument, and he sab- 
mits to the force of persuasion, rather from the 
dictates of his feelings than from rational convic- 
tion. He endeavours to influence his reader in 
the same manner, and commonly excites an emo- 
tion so violent, as to produce a more powerful 
effect than would be experienced even from con- 
clusive argumentation. 



No. CLXVIT. 



Charsary Remarks cm, the Poetry af iht Pruphets^ of 
Ikaiah in particular^ and on the JSeanHes of 
BibUcal Poetry in generdl. 

Thb Sibylline oracles owed their solemn air, their 
credit, and their power over the fancy, to the dark 
and JBfficult style in which they were composed. 
Virgil's PoUio, supposed to have been written from 
a famt taken from the books of the Sibyls, is the 
most admired of his Eclogues ; and a great share of 
the pleasure derived from the perusal of it, b justly 
attnbnted to the judgment or the poet, in leaving 
more to be understood than meets the ear. The 
forebodings of Cassandra were not attended to by 
the Trojans ; and perhaps the true reason was, that 
they were not completely understood. The witches 
in Macbeth add to the. terrible solemnity of pro- 
phetical incantation, by its darkness and uncer- 
tainty. 

Obscurity seems to have been the characteristic 
of all writings pretending to prediction. It cer- 
tainly increased their poetical merit, though among 
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the Greeks and Romans, it w&s probably no more 
than a studied artifice to evade, if the event did 
not correspond to the prophecy, the imputation of 
imposture. Thus were the oracles of Apollo de- 
livered in ambiguous phrases, which frequently 
admitted a contrary, and always a doubtful inter- 
pretation. 

Without this artful proceeding, their authority 
had not been so long maintained. Frequent failure, 
without any subterfuge to preserve the prophetical 
power unsuspected, would soon have silenced the 
Delphic priestess. But while the enigmatical pre- 
diction preserved the dignity of the oracle, by in- 
spiring awe, it contributed to its security by facili- 
tating evasion. 

TJie Sacred Prophecies have that obscurity which 
distinguishes this species of writing. The final cause 
of it, however, was to exerdse the faith and sagacity 
of mankind. The beauty which it adds to the poetry 
cannot be . supposed to arise from design or skill in 
poetry as an art, but is the necessary result of na- 
tural propriety. And none but the unbeliever will 
suppose that, like the oracles at Delphos, they ad- 
mitted a doubtful, in order to admit a double con- 
struction. 

The prophecy of Isaiah abounds in the beauties 
of Oriental poetry. The translation is a literal' one, 
and, though it may be found inaccurate by a Lowth 
or a Kennicot, will, I believe, hardly admit of im- 
provement in force, simplicity, and animation. It 
does honour to the feelings of the translators, who, 
though they have performed their task with so much 
spirit, had nothing else in view but fidelity. To re- 
finement and taste they made no pretensions ; and 
that their work is so well executed, must have been 
owing to -the excellence of their natural sentiment. 
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We hare seyeral literal translatioDs of the ancient 
poets into English prose, which are in request among 
school boys. In these we find no remains of that 
beauty which has been celebrated firom age to age 
from its first production. Few of these are ren- 
dered so futhiuUy, word for word, from their ori* 
ginalSy as the Scriptares, which, notwithstanding 
this disadyantage, are the sublimest and most inter- 
esting books in the English language. 

That they are thus excellent, it may indeed be 
said, is not to be wondered at. They proceeded 
from that real inspiration to which tlie celebrated 
writers of 'antiquity only pretended. And if the 
enUiusiasm, which the imaginary assistance of a 
fabuloMs deity excited, could diffuse that captiyating 
spirit oyer the works of a mortal poet which has 
charmed eVery succeeding age, it will be an obyious 
inference, that the genuine afflatus of the great 
Author of the universe must produce a work of 
eminent and unquestionable beauty. Such reason- 
ing is plausible ; but, in the present case, it may 
not be improper to obserye, that the diyine inspira- 
tion operated intentionally no farther than in dic- 
tating truth of representation, and in laying open 
scenes of futurity; and that the beauties dis- 
coyerable in the medium of composition, by whidi 
those primary ends are accomplished, are but col- 
lateral and subordinate effects. Considered as 
such, eyery man of sentiment feels them of a supe- 
rior kind, and if he judges by the criterion of his 
undissembled feelings, must acknowledge, that 
though they are sometimes resembled in Homer, 
they are seldom equaled, and neyer excelled. 
Take a yiew of the poetical beauties mereW as the 
productions of Isaiah, a yery ancient poet of Judea, 
and his writings will surely claim the attention of a 
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man of letters, as much as those of the native of 
Smyrna or of Ascra. 

They who pretend to an exemption from prejudice, 
evince the futility of their pretensions, when they 
attribute the general admiration of the Scriptures, 
as compositions, to opinions formed in their fetvour 
in the early period of infancy. The truth is, die 
prejudices which they have unreasonably adopted 
against the doctrines derived from those ancient 
books, extend themselves to the style and senti- 
ment: but, surely, exclusive of the religious ten- 
dency, and of the arguments for the authenticity of 
the books, they claim a great degree of veneration 
from their antiquity, and justly excite the attention 
of criticism, as curious specimens of Ori^ital com- 
position. 

It mighty indeed, have been expected, from the 
general taste which at present prevails for the re- 
mains of ancient English poetry, that those works, 
which justly boast a higher antiquity 4han any of 
the productions of NorUi or South Britain, would 
have been particularly regarded. But, while the 
ballad of a minstrel, beautiful, perhaps, and welt 
worth preserving, has been recovered trom its dust, 
and committed to memory, the Family Bible has 
been suffered to lie unopened, or has been perused 
by many only with a view to painful improvement, 
without an idea of the possibility of deriving from 
it the elegant pleasures of literary entertainment. 

Yet even the vulgar often feel the full effect of 
beauties ^ich they know not how to point out ; 
and are affected with a very strong sense of plea- 
sure, while they are reading the Scriptures solely 
from motives of duty, and a desire of edification. 
In truth, anfong those whose natural taste is not 
corrupted by false refinement, which perhaps is the 
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most numerous, though not the most distinguished 
part of the community, the Bible is read as affording 
all the delight of pleasing poetry and history ; and 
it may, therefore, justly be said to be the most 
lM>pular book in the !&iglish language. 

But all readers, whether vulgar or refined, who 
fully feel and acknowledge the admirable touches 
of nature and simplicity, which are observable in 
every page of those writings, will, perhaps, receive 
additional satisfaction, when they discover that their 
taste is conformable to classical ideas of literary ex- 
cellence. 

There is, in the present age, a very numerous 
tribe of readers, who have formed their taste and 
sentiments from the writings of the philosophers of 
Geneva, and from the sceptical sophistry of our own 
countrymen. They are known to make pretensions 
to a very uncommon degree of refinement in their 
judgment of composition, and to condemn every 
work, whatever marks it may bear of a strong, 
though uncultivated genius, wnich wants the last 
polish of delicacy and correctness; and has nothing 
similar to those modem productions, with which 
alone they have been conversant. With all their 
boasted comprehension of mind, they seem to want 
ideas, which may operate as principles in forming a 
just opinion of those works which were composed 
before the invention of systematic rules, and before 
native sentiment was superseded by the feeble, 
thou^ elegant, feelings, of which we boast in a very 
advanced state of civilization. Under these un- 
favourable prepossessions, the Bible appears to them 
as an assemblage of grossness and vulgarisms, 
which, therefore, without determining upon the 
authenticity of it, they avoid reading, apprehending 
that they can derive no pleasure from it, and th^t 
they may corrupt their style, and catch inelegance. 
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With these it would be a valuable poiat gained^ 
for their own sakes as well as for society, if they 
could be prevailed on so far to lay aside their pre- 
judices as to open the book» and judge of it n>on[i 
what they feel and remark on a fair examination. 
If they could once be induced to read it with 
avidity, from an expectation of literary amnsement, 
they could scarcely fail of receiving, at the same 
time, a more important benefit. 

In aB age like the present, when all orders are, in 
some degree, addicted to letters, he certainly 
renders great service to reUgion, and consequently 
to society, who unites taste with theology, and ex- 
cites the attention of the careless and sceptical to 
those books, of which a sense of duty enjoins the 
perusal, by setting their beauties in a new or a 
stronger light. 

And that this opinion of the peculiar beauties of 
Isaiah is not singular, if it is necessary to appeal to 
any other proof than the common feelings of man- 
kind, is evident from the judgment of a popular 
writer of our own, who, as he was indisputably a 
poet himself, will be allowed, by the most rigid 
critics, to be a competent judge of poetry. Mr. 
Pope's Messiah is one of the best known and most 
esteemed of his shorter works ; but that it derived 
its chief merit from Isaiah there can be no doubt, 
and the amiable poet felt a pleasure to acknowledge. 
Thougli suspected to have ,been less a friend to reli- 
gion than to virtue, he neglected not the oppor- 
tunity which this pastoral afforded, to form a com- 
parison between Isaiah and Virgil, in a few parallel 
passages, fairly exhibited in a translation equally 
literal, and to exhibit the Oriental poet to great ad- 
vantage. There are many parodies, imitations, and 
paraphrases of this animated prophet's poetry, all 
which, at the same time that they evince how diffi- 
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cult his excellences are to be equaled, are proofs 
th^t he has been generally admired as a poet. 

But, after all, the reader must judge of the sacred 
writings for himself. If he attends to what he feels, 
and lays aside prepossession, his judgment will be 
favourable and just. To remove a single prejudice, 
which can prevent the universal acceptance of books 
6f universal concern, is to contribute greatly to the 
general happiness. An attempt to render the pro- 
phetic writers objects of particular attention, in an 
age when our most ingenious theologists are em- 
ployed in illustrating their meaning at a lecture 
wisely established for that purpose, must, at least, 
have the merit of being well-timed. 

And surely every one who wishes to promote the 
desirable coalition of taste with piety, must accept, 
with gratitude, the labours of the venerable Lowth, 
whose lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews, 
and observations on Isaiah, have displayed, in bibli- 
cal literature, the unexpected charms of classic 
elegance. 
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No. CLXVIII. 
On Preaching and Sermon Writers, 

• 

F£W institutions can contribute more to preserve 
civilization, and promote moral and intellectucJ. 
improvement among all ranks of people, than the 
establishment of public lectures, in every part of the 
kingdom, periodically repeated after a short in- 
terval. 

Such is the light in which are to be considered 
the discourses appointed by the wisdom of the 
church, to be every where held on the recurrence of 
the seventh day* By these the meanest and the 
most illiterate are enabled to hear moral and philo- 
sophical treatises on every thing that concerns their , 
several duties, without expense, and without solici- 
tation. 

And whatever is urged by men who are ill-affected 
to all ecclesiastical institutions, there is no doubt 
but that great political, as well as moral, benefit is 
derived to society from a practice thus universal. 
But it is a misfortune long ago lamented, that men 
are incapable of estimating the real value of advan- 
tages, till experience has shown what it is to want 
them. 

It is certainly true, that since the acquisition of 
books has bee^ facilitated by their numbers, oral in- 
struction is rendered less necessary. B|it though 
books are easily procured, yet, even in this age of 
information, there are thousands in the lower classes 
who cannot read. Besides, it is a well-known truth, 
that the same precepts inculcated by a living in- 
structor, adorned by a proper oratory, enforced by 
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a serious and authoritative manner, produce a 
powerful ^ect, not to be experienced in solitary 
retirement. There is likewise a sympathy commu- 
nicated in a numerous audience, which attaches the 
mind more strongly to the subject. 

The obvious utiUty of discourses from the pulpit 
is proved by the decisions of experience. For, not- 
withstanding the complaints against the levity and 
profaneness of the age, churches are still frequented 
vidth apparent pleasure. And to be placed in a 
situation where a good preacher presides, is by 
many esteemed a very essential requisite to an agree-* 
able retreat. 

For excellent preachers this nation has been long 
distinguished ; excellent, not so much in the talents 
of an orator, as in the composition of discourses. 
With an uncultivated voice, in an uncouth manner, 
accompanied with awkward attitudes, they have de- 
livered harangues scarcely excelled in the schools 
of Athens. As the French have exhibited their 
characteristic levity even in their boasted sermons, 
so the English have displayed their natural so- 
lidity. 

The sermons of the last century are indeed too 
long for the attention of modern indolence, but 
they abound with beauty that would reward it. 
Jeremy Taylor possessed an invention profusely 
fertile ; a warm, rich, lively imagination ; a pro- 
found knowledge of authors, sacred and profane, 
poetical, historical, philosophical. He has embel- 
lished his sermons with citations from them, and 
has interwoven their gold into the rich tissue of his 
own composition. 

Nearly at the same time with Taylor arose Isaac 
Barrow, a mighty genius, whose ardour was capa- 
ble of accomplishing all it undertook. The tide of 
his eloquence flows with smooth yet irresisitible ra- 
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pidity. He treats his subject almost with mathema- 
tical precision, and never leaves it till he has ex- 
hausted it. It has been said, diat a late most 
popular orator of the House of Lords asserted^ that 
ne owed much of the fire of his eloquence to the 
study of Barrow. 

His editor, Tillotson, is more popular. His merit 
is unquestionably great, and his fame has been ex- 
tended to very exalted heights by the praises of 
Addison. He writes with sufficient judgment and 
perspicuity; but there are those who venture to 
suggest, that he has been toO much, celebrated as a 
model of fine composition. They allow him every 
praise as a most excellent divine; but when they 
consider him as a writer, they think his periods 
might have been shorter, and his rhythm more har- 
monious. 

Sharp has been justly c^lebn^ed for the perspi- 
cuity of his style and the ardent flow of unaffected 
piety. 

Of a very different character from these. South 
has obtained a great and deserved reputation. Wit 
was his talent, yet he often reaches sublimity. He 
is, however, one of those authors who is to be ad- 
mired and not imitated. To excite a laugh from 
the pulpit, is to inspire the hearer with a levity of 
temper ill-adapted to the indulgence of devotional 
feehngs. The taste of the age in which Soutfi 
flourished gave countenance to a pulpit jocularity. 
But though it is true that the lovers of comedy have 
found their taste gratified in the perdsal of South's 
sermons, yet the man of serious judgment also will 
discover many solid arguments, many judicious ob- 
servations, and many fine expressions, intermixed 
with a series of prosaic epigrams. 

' The sagacious Clarke pretended not to wit. He 
affected not the ambitious ornaments of rhetoric. 
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He rarely reaches the sublime, or aims at the 
pathetic; but in a clear, manly, flowing style, he 
delivers the most important doctrines, confirmed on 
every occasion by well applied passag^es irom Scrip- 
ture. If he was not a shining orator, according to 
the ideas of rhetoricians, he was a very agreeable as 
well as useful preacher. He was not perfectly 
orthodox in his opinions; a circumstance which 
has lowered his character among many. Certain it 
is, that he would have done more good in the world, 
had he confined his labours to practical divinity. 
Specuhitive and polemical divinity commonly dif- 
fuses scepticism, without* contributing any thing to 
Hioral reformation. 

The sermons that have been preached at Boyle's 
Lectures are among the best argued in the language. 
They have been the laboured productions of the 
most ingenious men. But the whole collection 
never did so much good as a single practical dis- 
course of Tillotson. 

Atterbnry was a polite writer. His sermons pro- 
bably owed some ot their fame, among his cotempo- 
raries, who have lavishly applauded him, to his 
mode of delivery in the pulpit ; for the TaUer says, 
it was such as would have been approved by *a Lon- 
ginus and Demosthenes. He seems to have intro- 
duced the very judicious method of addressing the 
understandmg, in the beginning of the sermon, and 
the passions at the close. 

Rogers, says his panegyrist Dr. Burton, possessed 
an eloquence, nervous, simple, persuasive, and beau- 
tiful. An unstudied elegance marks his style. He 
seems to have attained to that nice judgment, which 
adapted the same discourse to a rustic, a city, an 
academical congregation. In a professed elogium 
it 19 indeed allowable to exaggerate; yet what 
Burton has advanced is confirmed by perusing the 
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sermons of Rogers. Thev are perspicuotts, solid, 
and written with remarkable ease. 

Seed has obtained a great and deserved popula- 
rity. - With a rich and sportive fancy he combined 
a -solid judgment^ Unlike the generality of those 
writers who affect to be floweiy, he abounds in sound 
argument, and in just remarks on human life. A 
severe critic would condemn him for a profusion of 
embellishment; but I know not how it is, he had 
the skill to give repeated pleasure without satiety. 

Such are the more popular of our English sermon 
writers, the models ofthose many divines, who, with 
very great merit, possess not the reputation of re- 
markable originality. To enumerate them all were 
an endless task ; for of no books in the^ English lan- 
guage has there been so unceasing a succession, as 
of sermons; and to speak of living writers with 
freedom, is too often like thrusting a hand into the 
nest of the hornet. 

Of late there have appeared publications of ser- 
mons addressed to persons .of particular ages or de- 
scriptions. Though some of them exhibited a highly 
florid eloquence, and were received with great ap- 
plause, yet they were too much ornamented, and, 
like many kinds of food, possessed a sweetness which 
delights for a moment, but spon terminates in loath- 
ing. They amused the imagination, and sometimes 
touched the heart; but they left to the understand- 
ing little employment. 

Sermons, which came forth with less eclat, will 
stand a better chance of descending to posterity. 
Such are those of Sherlock, Seeker, and Jortin. 
The happiness of mankind is. concerned in the 
preservation of their works, while those of the frothy 
declaimer are daily dropping nnregretted into the 
gulf of oblivion. 

It is to be lamented, that- the glaring and mere«> 
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tricious embellishments of the superficial vnriter are 
more commonly imitated by young preachers, than 
the chaster beauties of the sound divine. Fine lan- 
guage, as it is called, with a few hackneyed sen- 
timents and addresses to the passions, often'' consti- 
tute the whole merit of discourses preached before 
the most numerous congregations in the metropolis. 

The pastors of the largest flocks usually affect 
popularity. Eztemp9rary preaching is one of the 
most effectual means of obtaining it. It always 
pleases the vulgar; probably because it conveys 
the idea of immediate inspiration. It is true also, 
that by pleasing the vulgar, it is enabled to affect 
them, fiut yet there are many reasons to prevent 
its reception among the judicious. It may raise the 
passions, it may communicate a momentary fit of 
devotion ; but uom its hasty production it can sel- 
dom be correct or solid. It is, indeed, seldon^ at- 
tempted but by the superficial. The -greatest di- 
vines have not been presumptuous enough to lay 
before their audience the effusions of the moment, 
but have usually bestowed much time and care in 
the composition of a single sermou. We are in- 
deed, informed, that Clarke sometimes preached 
without written note^ ; but the number of his printed 
sermons is a proof that this was not his general 
practice. They who possess the abilities of a Clarke 
may, however, safely venture to produce an unpre- 
meditated harangue. But they also would do right 
to recollect, that the orations even of Demosthenes 
himself smelt of the lamp. 

Against those who prepare their discourses, a 
general complaint has been made, that sermons are 
become in these days merely moral essays. There 
was a time when a passage from scripture, well in- 
troduced, wa]3 esteemed a flower of speech far sur- 
passing every ornament of rhetoric. It is now 
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avoided as an ugly patch, that chequers with de- 
formity the glossy contexture. 

A professed Christian preacher, addressing a pro- 
fessed christian audience, should remember, that 
however beautiful his discourse, if it is no more 
than a moral discourse, he may preach it, and they 
may hear it, and yet both continue unconyerted 
heathens. 

Every congregation of real Christians wishes to 
find all morality deduced from scripture, and con- 
firmed by it. Moral precepts, thus adorned, come 
from the pulpit as from an oracle. Scriptural lan- 
guage is not inelegant; but if it were, a preacher 
should let motives of duty exclude ostentation. 
In truth, he never appears to greater advantage, 
than when he seems to forget his own excellence, 
and to lose sight of himself in the earnestness of 
his endeavours to promote the welfare of his au- 
dience. 
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No. CLXIX. 

On the Neglect ofAncietii Authors, In a Letter. 

Though it be true, as you remark, that, in the 
present times, learning is universally admired, and 
the character of a n^an of taste and letters is affected 
not only in colleges, but in polite i:ircles ; not only 
by the philosopher, but by the beau and the cox- 
comb ; yet is it to be lamented, that there seems to 
remain, no general relish for solid erudition, very 
little yeneration for the inimitable productions of 
Greece and Rome, and but a slight attention to the 
more abstruse sciences and abstracted disquisitions. 
We read for pleasure, for amusement, for mere 
pastime, which dry argument and connected rea- 
soning cannot always furnish. Light, airy, super- 
ficial compositions, vnthout fatiguing the intellect, 
flatter the imagination; and for the sake of this 
empty satisfaction, to this trivial kind of reading is 
our time dieted, without regard to improvement 
of morals, or enlargement of understanding. 

From neglecting the writers of antiquity, we be- 
come ignorant of their beauties, vainly suppose that 
excellence is coikfined to modern authors, and that 
the ancients can be admired only by prejudice and 
bigotry. Even they who are really sensible of the 
excellence of the classics, are willing, because they 
have neglected the study of them, to depreciate 
their merits, and to extenuate the infamy of their 
ignoranoe, by pretending that the knowledge of them 
is not desirable. Some there are, who, though they 
profess an admiration of the ancients, read them not 
in the originals, because they think it possible, with- 
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out the trouble of toading their memories with dead 
languages, to taste all their beauties through the me- 
dium of translations. 

To those who aiSirm, that an admiration of the 
ancients is founded on prejudice, it is sufficient to 
reply, that the unanimous applause of whole nations, 
for many ages, cannot, with the appearance of rea- 
son, be attributed to implicit attachment, or ignorant 
wonder. 

As for those who condemn the Greek and Latin 
authors, because they will not take the pains to un- 
derstand them, they are to be censured for their in- 
dolence, and despised for their artifice: and they 
who read a Horace, or a Virgil in an English'^trans- 
lation, however well performed, must be told, that 
they -will form no better idea of the inexpressible 
graces of these poets, than they would receive of 
the masterpieces of a Raphael or a Guide, from 
the daubing of a mere copyist. In the transfusion 
from one language to another, as it has been fre- 
quently remarked, the spirit evaporates, and seldom 
any thing remains but a caput mortuum^ 

The matter may be preserved, the ideas justly ex^ 
hibited, the historical part accurately represented ; 
but the manner, ike style, the beauties of diction, 
which constitute more than half the excellence of 
the classics, can seldom be transferred to a modem 
language. They who read Translations only, are 
like those who view the figures of -a beautiful piece 
of tapestry on the wrong side. 

I must then earnestly recommend it to you, if 
you wish to taste the genuine sweets of the classic 
streams, to drink at the fountain. 
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No. CLXX. 

0» the Retirement of a Country Town, In a 

Letter, 

Sir, 

Mt father had a luorative place in the Customs; 
bat as his family was large, he was unable to 
leave us fortunes, and contented himself with placing 
us in such situations in the world, as would give us 
an opportunity of acquiring a decent provision, if 
we should not be wanting to ourselves. It was my 
lot, after having received a tincture of classical edu- 
cation, to be put apprentice to a genteel business 
at the west end of the town. As soon as I was 
out of my time, I set up for myself; and though I 
cannot boast that I was ever m a very great way, 
yet, by attention and frugality, I ha^d accumulated, 
at tibe age of forty, a sum sufficient to enable me to 
hve in ti oomfortsbble manner, without the anxiety 
and confinement of trade. A handsome legacy 
ftx>m a relation of my wife, at once determined me, 
in my long meditated intention,' to sell off at prime 
cost, and retire. 

I had always entertained a great idea of the hap- 
piness 'of living in the country: It was, indeed, na- 
tural in one who had dwelt near forty years in a 
dusty warehouse, amidst the dirt, smoke, and noise 
of the Strand ; and who has seldom made an excur- 
sion beyond the cakehouse at Hoxton, or the bowl- 
ing-green at Hackney. 

One morning, whue I was revolving in my mind 
the idea of retirement, I happened to cast my eye 
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on an advertiBement in the newspaper, in which a 
house, garden, and grounds, in a market-town, about 
five and thirty miles from London, were announced 
to be let at fifty pounds a year. This appeared to 
me too advantageous a bargain to be neglected; for, 
you must know, I gave a hundred a year for my 
shop, the area of which was no more than three 
yards by four ; and here were twenty acres of land, 
and a mansion that would contain my house ten 
times over, to be let for half the money. There was 
no time to be lost : I shut up shop, took my wife and 
family down, and settled immediately. 

As I did not go into the country on an economical 
plan, I was resolved to launch out a little, and live, 
as I could very well afford it, in a moderately gen- 
teel style. I set up a postchaise, kept several horses, 
and two livery servants. This appearance placed me 
on' a level with the best families in the ndghbour- 
hood, and accordingly I was visited by all who 
claimed the rank of gentlefolks. 

But, alas ! I found, not in this place, that happi- 
ness which I expected. I have been convinced by 
experience, that a market town is not a proper 
situation for the retirement of those who wish to 
taste the pleasures of rural life, and to pass the even- 
ing of their days in a state of tranquillity. That 
fou may judge of the impropriety of such a retreat, 
shall give you an account of my reception in it, 
and of several circumstances, which render it. less 
fit for the enjoyments of those peaceful and do- 
mestic pleasures, which every one who retires from 
business expects, than the noisiest street in the me- 
tropolis of the empire. 

The first visits were paid us from motives of cu- 
riosity, under the pretence of politeness. Our per- 
sons, our address, our characters, were examined 
with all the severity of criticism, but without the 
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candour of beDevolence. The various remairks that 
were made, furnished^ with improvements and em- 
bellishments, an inexhaustible fund of conversation 
for the next three months ; and I have had an op- 
portunity of procuring the literal reports of one or 
two of our examiners, which, as they have enter- 
tained me, I shall communicate for your amusement. 

In the morning, after her first visit, the squire's 
wife set out to ease her mind of the burthen of 
intelligence under which it laboured; which she 
did, in every hous6 she entered, in nearly the follow- 
ing words : 

"Well, have you seen the new-comers? Pray 
how do you like Mrs. Townsend 1 Oh ! I have a 
charming little anecdote concerning her. You must 
know, I have learned who she was before she was 
married. I thought as muph — do you know her 
father was a cheesemonger in Thames-street — but 
he broke, you must know, and so Miss was taken 
from boarding-school, and in process of time arrived 
at the high dignity of ujpper maid to alderman Port- 
soken's lady. But, bemg vastly pretty, you must 
know, and having had a prodigious fine education, 
Mr. Townsend the common councilman fell in love 
with her, and married her. This is all fact, you 
may depend upon it; for our Sally heard it this 
very morning at the shop,— Can't stay ; but thought 
I would call and let you know. You see how high 
some people hold up their heads, but you'll under- 
stand now to look upon 'em now. — I have a little 
hundred places to call at; — so good morning." 

Miss Prue, a maiden lady of irreproachable cha- 
racter, set off on the same expedition, as soon as she 
had put on her morning cap. Brimful of news, she 
could hardly contain herself till she arrived (as Foote 
describes it) at the lawyer's brass knocker and ma- 

y2 
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hogany-coloured door. No sooner was she seated, 
than out it flew. 

. " Well, Mrs. Leasum, we were at the new- 
comers' last night 1 and such a night! Why. they 
know no more of cards, than if they had not been 
used to play above live or six times a week in their 
lives. As to the father and mother, one should 
not expect much from persons, who, I suppose, got 
all their money in Houndsditch ; but really I pity 
the poor ffirls. They sat silent half an hour ; aod 
then asked me. Lord help 'em ! if I had read the 
last new thing that came out. Pray what do you 
think of their persons? — Some people say the younger 
is handsome ; and indeed she does seem very good- 
natured. But as to beauty ! — all I shall say is — 
she does not please me. To be sure, they are both 
fair enouffh too — their features pretW regular, and 
some think their eyes very fine — but, Lord! so awk- 
ward, so modest, and yet, at the same time, so much 
of the city air about them, that they are absolutely 
intolerable. — In short, I don't choose to speak out — 
I am always tender of the subject of characters — 
but I have heard something — ^' Here she concluded 
with a whisper, and in agrea^ hurry withdrew. 

The next house she called in at was the apothe- 
cary's. The apothecary was glad of a mouthful of 
news for his patients. His patients swallowed it 
eagerly, and soon afterwards evacuated themselves 
on all their visitors, who went home, in great spirits, 
to spread what they had picked up among their 
families and friends ; and thus, in the space of twenty- 
four hours, it was communicatedover the whole parish. 
With respect to myself, at the first weekly club 
after our arrival, the squire, the attorney, the apo- 
thecary, and two or three gentlemen sots, who Uved 
upon their means, as it is called, sat in judgment 
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upon my character. After much debate, in wbieh 
an .equal portion of candour and discernment was 
displayed, I was found guilty of being a cockney, 
of never having hunted, of never having shot a par- 
tridge, of keeping a poor table, and yet at the same 
time living above my fortune : and lastly, of having 
a great deal of pride that little became me. The 
result was, that though they should condescend to 
call upon me, as Ipqg as my pipe of excellent Port 
lasted, yet I was not tfi be admitted a member of 
their jolly society. 

It is true, I visit, and am visited ; but as I really 
do not take much pleasure in a drunken bout;^ as i 
am not very \^ell skilled in farming pr fox hunting; 
and from a tenderness of copstitution, Am obliged 
to be abstemious in the articles of eating and drink- 
ing, we commonly have more form in our meetings 
than cordiality. To assemble together for the sake 
of liberal and manly conversation is held insipid. 
My sons are never at home ; and my daughters, who 
have been taught to set a high value on mentsd ac- 
complishments, neither give nor receive much satis- 
faction iin the company of those who think it the 
very sum^iit of education^ to have leajrned, at a 
boarding-school, to dance and play a minuet. 

The envy, the jealousy, and the impertinence of 
the lower sort of people, is not less conspicuous and 
troublesome than that of their superiors. If we send 
to buy any thing, we are forced to pay something 
more than any body else, because we are the rich 
new-comers^ If my cow happens to break into 
neighbour Hodge's field, she is pounded, without 
notice^ because, forsooth, she is the Londoner's cow. 
If we walk down the town, all the doors and win- 
dows are flung open, and crowded with spectators, 
just as it is in. London at my Lord Mayor's show. 
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My poor wife and daughters* silks and satins 
criticised with tinrelenting severity. 

Whenever my servants go to any shop, a set of 
gossips make a point of meeting them, in order to 
ask what I had for dinner, how much small beer 
is consumed by us in a week, and a thousand 8imila.r 

auestions. No little art is made use of to persuade 
lem that I am stingy, and that my place is the 
worst in the town; mough, to my certain knovr- 
ledge, I am so far imposed upon, being a stranger, 
as that I am forced to pay a tnird more wages than 
any body efse in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing passes in my house but it becomes matter 
of general conversation* If a cousin or an old ac- 
quaintance comes from London to spend a few days 
with me, no pains are spared to learn of the servants 
who and what he is ; and' if my servants know 
nothing about him. Miss Prue takes care to suggest, 
that he is in some low trade, a mere mechanic in 
his best suit of clothes. If he should take an even- 
ing walk with my daughters, unaccompanied with 
me or my wife, he is going to be married to one of 
them directly. His name, his age, his origin, are 
immediately divulged; the fortune on both sides 
ascertained, and the day fixed. . 

If my vrife and I happen to spar a little, as is 
usual among those who love one another with the 
sincerest affection, a report is immediately circulated 
that I use my wifb, or that she uses me ill, and 
that, notwithstanding appearances to the contrary, 
we do not live happily together. I can never buy 
nor sell a horse, a cow, or a pig, nor change a ser- 
vant, but I am called behind my back a fool for my 
pains, aud it is hinted that I do not know what I am 
about; and iqdeed how should I, since I am a cit? If 
I make an alteration in my garden, dig a ditch, mend 
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a pigsty, or thatch a ho?e1, my taste, my judg- 
neat, mv prudence, are called m question , and it is 
charitably wished that I do not bring my noble to 
ainepence, and my ninepence to noUiing. If, by 
the carelessness of my cook-maid, a joint of meat 
should happen to be a little tainted in the dog days, 
it gets wind, and it is immediately said that I feed 
my family on stinking meat for cheapness. If a 
loaf should be a little mouldy in damp weather, 
I am railed at for keeping my bread till it is 
spoiled, rather than give it to a poor creature who 
is pierishing with hunger. In short, hardly a mouse 
ean stir in any part of the house from the pariour to 
the Bfiullery, but the barber, the chandlershop- 
keeper, the landlady at the alehouse, the mantua- 
maker, and the pharrwoman, find means to get a 
knowledge of it for the entertainment of their 
customers. 

Till I lived in this place, I never thought my- 
self of such consequence as' to merit general at- 
tebtion. In London, my next door neighbour 
neither knew ^nor cared what passed in my parlour 
and kitchen. I can however easily account for tins 
difference. In a market^town, of no great opulence 
or extent, there are not objects enough to divert 
the idle. No plays, no auctions, no fine ^hops, no 
show-masses. Scarcely any amusement for sots, 
gossips, and old maids, but thinking and talking on 
the affairs and families of other people. The settle- 
ment of a stranger in their town is food to theni for 
years. They have been too long used to the natives 
to find any novelty in their coi^aerns, and perhaps 
have been induced to regard them with that par- 
tialis of long acquaintance or of relationship, which 
precludes malevolence. But strangers are lawful 
game ; and the pruehy of little minds is found to 
take a pleasure ia detracting from their characters. 
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. and defeating, by false and malignant representa.-- 
tions, those schemes of happiness with which thejr 
flattered themselves in retirement. 

Sick of such impertinence, and disgusted with the 
ill nature of all around me, I hare resolved to quit 
the market-town, and have just hired a house de- 
lightiiiliv' situated in a distant village. It is the 
paternal habitation of a man, who, having hopes of 
rising at court, chooses to leave this charming retreat, 
for a small dark house in one of the dismal lanes 
that lead into the Strand. I shall have no near 
neighbours but the vicar, who is not only a learned, 
virtuous, religious, and benevolent, but also an 
agreeable man. His family, all of whom have that 
elegance of mind which results from a taste for 
letters, will be much with mine. They have already 
formed iet reciprocal attachment. And I hope to 
have found at last, in this place, that happiness, 
which I vainly sought in a more frequented situa-^ 
tion. Of this I am confident, that the honest sim- 
plicity of the rustics, if it is not agreeable, is far 
less disffusting, than the pert, affected, ill natured 
airs and manners of the little half-bred gentry in 
little country towns^ 

The beauties of nature untouched by art, an air 
sweet as it blows over the blossomed vale, peaceful 
hours, social cheerfulness, domestic joys, rural dig- 
nity — these are mine in my village retreat. Nor do 
I regret the loss of formal visits, and that vrretched 
intercourse with httle minds, which, while it wore 
away life in insipidity, exposed me to the envenprnQcl 
shafts <^f unmerited detraqtipp. 
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No. CLXXI. 

Cursoty^ Thaiights on Epistolary Writers. 

When a writer has distinguished himself in his 
studied performances^ and pleased us in those 
works, which he intended for our perusal, we be- 
come interested in all that concerns him, and wish 
to be acquainted with his ideas, as they flowed, 
without any view to their publication, in the open 
communications of a private and friendly corres* 
pondenice. Beautiful minds, like beautiful bodies, 
appear graceful in an undress. The awe which 
they inspire, when surrounded with all their dignity, 
is sometimes more striking than pleasing ; but we 
feel ourselves relieved when admitted to their fami- 
liarity. We love to retire behind the scenes, and 
to observe the undisguised appearance of those, 
who please us, when industriously decorated for 
public exhibition. From this cause it has arisen, 
that the private letters of great men have been al- 
w^s read with peculiar avidity. 

The Greeks, remarkable as they were for diver- 
sity of composition, have not left many models in 
the epistolary style. There is no doubt but that 
Xenophon excelled in it, though most of the letters 
which he wrote have either not been collected or not 
preserved* Those of Socrates, Antisthenes, Aris- 
tippus, Xenophon, JBschines, and Philo, have never 
been popular. Those which pass under the name 
of Aristsenetus, are of a taste less resembling the 
attic, than the oriental. The descriptions in them 
are poetically luxuriant, but the language is not 
pure, nor the style simple. 
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. The epistleB of Pfaalaris have been much read l>y 
the learned; but though they are curious monu- 
ments of the genius of the tyrant, they, are not ad- 
mirable specimens of epistolary composition. Tliey 
are better known from the violent dispute they oc- 
casioned between Bentley and Boyle, than from 
their intrinsic merit. In some psirt of that famous 
controversy, Bentley says, with bis usual acrimony, 
that Boyle had made a bad book worse by a bad 
edition of it. 

Cicero, the world's great model in the oratorical 
and the philasophical, is no less eminent in the 
epistolary style. He rivaled his great patterns, 
the Greeks, in eloouence and philosophy: and he 
excelled them in his letters. His letters, indeed, were 
the genuine productions of his unassisted genius, and 
have a grace peculiar to themselves. Many of his 
other works are professedlv imitations; but con- 
ducted with that art which characterizes genius, 
and appropriates all it handles. His letters were 
not studied, they were the effusions of the mo- 
ment, they arose from the occasion, and please 
from their air of truth and unaffected pvopriety. 
Whether business, pleasure, politics, philosophy, or 
conjugal and paternal affection, ace their subjects, 
they are equally excellent, and always pleasing. 
He wrote them without the least view of their 
coming to the public eye, and to' this circumstance 
they owe a great share of their merit, their freedom 
from affectation. Near a thousand of them re- 
main, and furnish abundance of historical informa- 
tion, at the same time that they exhibit the best 
models for this species of writing. They are thought 
^ not to appear to the best advantage in the specimens 
'which Dr. Middleton has inserted in his life of 
Cicero. No one was better able to do them justice 
than that great biographer ; but it is said, he com^ 



mitted the task of translation to some inferior as^ 
sistaot. 

There was an age when the letters of Pliny were 
preferred to those of Cicero. They have, indeed, 
the glitter of an artificial polish, but they want the 
more captivating grade or natural beauty. . They 
were studied, and they wear the appearance of study. 
He who delights in elaborate and highly finished 
composition will be gratified in the perusal of Pliny ; 
but he will at the same time regret, if he has a taste 
for propriety, that this labour was not bestowed 
where ' it would have been better placed. In a 
philosophical discourse, or a formal harangue, we 
expect the interposition of art ; but in an epistle, we 
are better pleased with the genuine effusions of 
nature, than with the efforts of ingenuity. 

Seneca's Moral Essays have little right to the 
name of Epistles, with which he distinguished them. 
They are little more than a collection of common-^ 
place observations, abounding in wit ahd ingenious 
turns, but wholly destitute of elegance and grace. 
His faults, indeed, are sweet, as Quinctilian said ; 
but it is a Sweetness which cloys, and can scarcely 
please any but a vitiated appetite. 

After the Latin had ceased to be a living lan^ 
guage, many excellent books of letters were written 
in it. It was the universal language of learning. 
The literati of different iiatiotas, the rude languages 
of which would not repay the labour of cultivation, 
wisely chose to commutiicate their thoughts in the 
pure dialect of the Court of Augustus. Some of the 
earliest of these are disgraced by the barbarism of 
the times. But Petrarch shines amidst the sur- 
rounding obscurity. True genius, like his, was 
sure to display its lustre, though it laboured under 
the disadvantage of a prevailing corruption of tast^. 
His language is by no means a model. 

VOL. III. z 
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Politian had just pretensions to trae genius. 
There is a warmth and vigour in his poetry, which 
fully proves him to have possessed the men^ divinier. 
His epistles are elegant, but, like those of Fliny, 
whom he imitated, they are formal and aifected.. 
Upon the whole, they are not unpleasing, and abound 
with beautiful language. 

Erasnius, a name that shines forth with peculiar 
glory in the annals of literature, justly possesses the 
nrst rank among the modern epistolary writers. 
His style indeed is not purely Ciceronian, though it 
displays many of its graces. It is entirely his own, 
though it often rises to a level with classical excel- 
lence. He was not so scrupulously exact in his 
taste, as to reject a barbarous and Gothic expres- 
sion, if it conveyed his ideas precisely. But he had 
the skill to use it with such propriety, that it ac- 
quired, in his writings, a grace and dignity. No 
man was better acquainted with the works of Cicero, 
and no man, after a few prejudices, formed in liis 
youth, were removed, entertained a higher opinion 
of his beauties, or knew better how to imitate them. 
But he despised the sect of Ciceronians, who would 
scarcely admit a particle that was not to be found 
in their favourite author. He ridiculed them with 
admirable wit and eloquence, in his dialogue Cice- 
Tonianus ; nor would he give countenance to so ri- 
diculous an affectation, by any part of his writings. 
More studious of copiousness and variety of matter 
than of a scrupulous imitation of any model, he j 

selects the most expressive word he can find in I 

the language, and by a judicious composition ren- 
ders it agreeable and proper. With all their defects 
in point of purity of language, his letters are un- 
commonly entertaining ; and have that spirit which 
geniifs can always exhibit, but which laborious dul- 
ness vainly imitates. There is a fund of Lucianic 
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humour in all his more familiar writings; in his 
colloquies it is most coBspicuous; but it is also 
vefy remarkable in many of his epistles. Had he 
lived in an age when polite learning was more gene- 
rally encouraged and cultivated, his productions 
would have been models of elegance, not inferior 
to the boasted relics of antiquity. But, unfortu- 
nately, he was engaged in the unpleasing disputes 
of pedantic theologists ; ^nd, instead of treading the 
floweiy paths of Greek and Roman literature, for 
which he was adapted by nature, was obliged to toil 
through the thorny mazes of a barbarous, perplexed, 
and irrational system of divinity. His Mberal mind 
soon perceived, and as soon avowed, the absurdity 
of the received modes and opinions ; but he had too 
great a veneration for genume Ohristianity to neg- 
lect those studies which his profession, as a Chris- 
tian and an ecclesiastic, naturally led him to culti- 
vate. He' saw, and in a great measure avoided, the 
inelegancies which abounded in the theological 
writings of his times ; but it was not easy always 
to be upon his guard against them ; and his mind re- 
tained a tincture of them, as waters are polluted with 
the impurities through which they flow. 

I omit a great number of epistolary writers/ who 
had little merit of their own, and who derived all 
their fame from a servile imitation of Cicero. 
Among these is Paulus Manutius, who is said to 
have often spent a month in writing a single letter. 
We see, indeed, in consequence of this scrupulous 
attention, an elegant and truly jCiceronian phrase- 
ology 9 but we observe none of the native graces of 
uni^ected composition. ' 

Our neighbours, the French, have arrogated great 
merit as epistolary writers. Their genius and their 
language appear to be well adapted to excel in it. 
But some of their most celebrated writers have 
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revounced the advaptages which nature gave them^ 
and have spoiled all the beauties of sentiment and 
vivacity, by an unseasonable profusion of wit. Balzac 
wearies bi3 reader with the constant requrrence of 
laboured ingenuity. 

Voiture abounds with beautiful thoughts expressed 
with great elegance. The language of compliment 
disfi;usts, in other writers, by its unmeaning sameness 
ana formality. He has given it the grace of deli- 
cacy. But even he, though indisputably a fine 
writer, is justly censured, by Bouhours, for thoughts 
which the critic calls false. like many others, he 
has neglected real beauties for artificial ornaments. 

Onr own countrymen have honourably distin- 
guished themselves m this, as well as in every other 
kind of elegant composition. The epistolary style 
of Swift is thought, by many, tq excel all others. 
It has purity, ease, expression, and force. Pope's 
Letters are lively aud delipate. Shenstones are 
much read ; but it may be doubted whether they 
have that pepuliar and striking excellence, which 
should pl^ce them among the classics pf o^r country. 

Th^ Ute Lord Chesferfield, though justly decried 
as a moral instructor, is admired as a writer of pe- 
culiar elegapce. No map more closely and success- 
fully imitated the Frepch, in ^very circumstance. 
Like them, he writes with perspicuity, vivacity, and 
that grapef^lness which is sure to please, and which 
he so strenuously reqopimends. He is himself a 
proof of the (efficacy pf grace ; for, with all his merit, 
he was certainly superncial, and yet obtained a de-r 
gree of fame, which more solid writers haye seldom 
possessed. 

Much has been said on the epistolary style ; as if 
auy one style could be appropriated to the great 
variety of subjects which are treated of in letters. 
jSase, it is true^ shpuld distingpish familiar letters. 
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written on the common affairs of life ; because the 
mind is usually at ease while they are composed. 
But, even in these, there incidentally arises a topic, 
which requires elevated expression, and an inverted 
construction^ Not to raise the style on these occa- 
sions, is to write unnaturally; for nature teaches us 
to express animated emotions of every kind in ani- 
mated language. 

The impassioned lover writes unnaturally, if be 
writes with the ease of Sevign^, The dependent 
writes unnaturally to a superior, in the style of fami- 
liarity. The suppliant writes unnaturally, if he re- 
jects the figures dictated by distress. Conversation 
admits of every style but the poetic, and what are 
letters but written conversation ? The great rule is, 
to follow nature, and to avoid an affected manner. 



No. CLXXII. 

On the Necessity of Exercise, Ammements, and an 
Attention to Health in a Life of Study. In a 
Letter, 

I HAPPENED accidentally to meet a fellow-collegian, 
with whom, before we were separated by the caprice 
of fortune, I was intiniately acquainted. Surely it 
is he, said I ; but, alas, how changed ! pale, ema- 
ciated, with hollow and lack-lustre eye, is this my 
old school-fellow, whose ruddy cheeks and cheerful 
countenance displayed health and happiness ? What 
can have reduced my poor friend to so wretehed a. 
condition ? Intemperance, or some dreadful disease, 

z2 
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must bave stolen away his youth, and hurried him to 
% pr^pat^re old age. 

Wbila I was thus reflecting he passed me without 
taking notice. He seemed indeea to be so entirely 
wrapped up in coQtemplatidn, as to pay no regard to 
external objects, My curiosity and friendship were 
too much interested to suffer him to leave me without 
giving some account of himself. I soon overtook 
him, and he no sooner recognised me, and perceived 
my surprise at bis appearancie^ than he proceeded to 
assign the causes oi it, 

'* You know, my friend," said he, " my first and 
strongest passion was for literary fame. Flattered 
by my friends, and encouraged at my school, I per-^ 
suaded myself I was advancing in the career of 
glory, and, with all the ardour of enthusiasm, de^ 
voted every moment of my life to the pursuit of 
learning. Puerile, diversions had no charms for me. 
A book was my sole delight, my constant compa- 
nion, and was never laid aside, but while my mind 
was employed in composition. During my residence 
at the university I spent the time, which my compa- 
nions allotted to rural amusements, in examining 
those repositories of ancient learning, the public li- 
braries. I saw indeed the futility of scholastic logic, 
but a desire to qualify myself for thepublic exercises, 
led me to the attentive perusal of Wallis and Saun- 
derson* The same motive engaged me in the dreary 
siibtilties of metaphysics. Such studies engrossed 
the greater part of my first three years, with little 
advantage and no pleasure. The fatigue would 
have been intolerable, had it not sometimes been 
alleviated by the charms of poetry. My favourite 
Virgil and Horace, and every polite writer pf modern 
times, afforded, in their turn, an agreeable recreation. 
lyiy exercises were honourably distinguished, and 
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praise to an ingenuous mind is the best reward of 
learned labours. . 

*^ With my character for application and sobriety 
(not to boast of my attainments), I found no difficulty 
in obtaining orders. The head of my house pro- 
cured me a curacy in a small country town. Thither 
I went, not without my collection of books, the use 
of which I would not have foregone for a mitre. I 
had no other wish than to improve myself in learn- 
ing, and to perform the duty of an ecclesiastic with 
decency and devotion* I was happy in the prospect 
of spending my time uninterrupted by the mtrusion 
of my academical friends, whom youth and high 
spirits would often lead to a noisy behaviour little 
consistent with meditation. My want of experience 
concealed from me the difficulty of pursuing the line 
of conduct which inclination pointed out. I found 
it was necessary, to my good reception among my 
parishioners, to give up the greatest part of the day 
to a participation in their amusements. In vain was 
it that I laboured to excel in the pulpit. There was 
not a man in the place who had an idea of the dignity 
or utility of literary excellence, and who would not 
most cordially have hated even a Clarke or a Tillot- 
son, if he had never been in at the death of a hare, nor 
drunk his bottle at the club. The parson, in their 
idea of his Character, was a jolly fellow in black, 
who was to lead a careless life all the week, and 
preach i^ainst it on Sundays. I could not bring 
myself to take delight in a foxchase, and, though 

foodnature prevented me from showing my dislike, 
could never meet any of the hunters with satisfac- 
tion. The little pleasure I took in the only society 
that was to be obtained, still farther confirmed me in 
my recluse mode of life. When my resolution ap- 
peared unchangeable, I was suffered to live as £ 
pleased, widi the character of an odjd, but inoffensive 
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recommended me! to an eminent publisher, as a pro- 
per person to make an index to a yery Toluminoua 
work. I eagerly undertook the task, with a view to 
.- ii please so g^eat a man, and finished it in less than a 
* Fr. year and a half. The books were printed on a 
:f:s small letter, and this work did my eyes an injury 
<-^- which they will never recover; but it must be 
•^ own^d, on the other hand, that the bookseller gave 
^. > me in return a bank note of ten pounds. An index 
rv. author seldom acquires reputation. He is indeed 
seldom known ; but if he happens to be discovered, 
'if the accuracy of his work is, in the opinion ,of many, 
a kind of disgrace to him. It seems to argue a de- 
gree of phlegmatic dulness and of patient labour, 
rarely in the power of genius. Xt will not therefore 
be thought wonderful mat this laborious work pro- 
duced no other effects than the injury of my eyes, 
imd the payment of my tailor's bill. 

''In &is curacy 1 still continue, without any 
prospect of change, unless when blindness, occasi- 
oned by intemperate study or the infirmities of age, 
shall oblige me to resign. I am not of a discon- 
tented disposition, nor do I relate my condition with 
a design to criminate others for their neglect of me. 
Preferment I never sought by those methods which 
the world agrees to be the best suited to procure it. 
I have therefore no right to complain of the want of 
that which I did not rightly pursue. My motive for 
this communication is to prevent others from incur- 
ring misery by too great attachment to objects lau- 
dable in themselves. I can never discountenance 
an attention to literature. I still love it. I still ve- 
nerate those that have excelled in it. But a siQcere 
regard for many of the most amiable and useful of 
my species, induces me to remind them, that they 
haye a body which requires a great share of their 
attention, and tbat no s{).tisfaction arising from study 
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can ultimately counterbalance the loss of sigbt, and 
that long train of nervous diseases, superihdnced by 
unremitted application. 

' I mean not to excite your sympathy: nor will I 
exaggerate my evils by description. My appear-^ 
ance has already convinced you that I am the victim 
of disease. Nor will you hesitate to believe that the 
stone, the gout, the hypochoiidria, which h&ve wbm 
out my tender frame, were derived from an attention 
unrelieved by the usual and necessary relaxations. — 
Had I been wise enough to hate mounted a horse 
during the intervals of redding, and to have entered 
into cheerful ooinpany at the close of a thoughtful 
day, I might have prolonged my fiEivourite enjoyments 
to a happy old age. 

** I am philosopher enough to bear with patience 
a condition which I cannot alter ; yet I sometimes 
think, though without the least degree of envy, that 
an old schoolfellow of mine, of a very different turn 
from myself, is far happier. I remember I used to 
laugh at him, and think him very silly, when, at the 
time we were at the University together, he used to 
miss an ingenious lecture for the sake of a ride, and 
spend the three shillings with which I should have 
bought a book, in the hire of a horse. It is true, in- 
deed, that he need not, and ought not, to have 
neglected his mentel improvement, because he had 
many opportunities of relaxation after the hours of 
study were elapsed. Yet if I judge of his conduct 
by the apparent effects of it at present, it appears to 
me in a less blameable light than it used to do. He 
is now at the age of sixty-three, for he was some- 
what ol^er than myself, and retains all the vigour 
and alertness of a young man. His countenance is 
hale, his limbs muscular, and he reads the service 
and the newspaper, the only things he does read, 
without spectacles. 
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** He set out in life as friendless as myself. He 
engaged in a curacy in a sporting country. His 
love of field diversions soon introduced bim to what 
was called the best company. He possessed the 
external graces of behaviour^ and at the same time 
was deeply skilled in horseflesh^ and had Bracken's 
Farriery by heart. Such merits could not long pass 
unrewarded. A baronet in the neighbourhood grew 
fond of him, and introduced him to his family ; one 
of whom was an only daughter, of no great personal 
or mental accomplishments. My friend, however, 
admired her fortune, and found no difficulty in ob- 
taining her liand. The living on which he now re- 
sides was part of her portion ; and, though of no great 
value, yet it furnishes him with a pretty snug sport- 
ing-box. He commonly reads prayers in his boots 
and spurs, while his hunter stands neighing in the 
porch till honest Moses has twanged through his 
nose the final and joyful Amen. It is true, my old 
friend, has no taste, no learning, no refinement, but 
he has the use of his eyes, and a never ceasing flow 
of spirits ; he can walk as well as ever, has an ex- 
cellent digestion, and plenty to furnish it with con- 
stant employment. 

*' But his example is not to be followed, since he 
has run into an extreme, more culpable, though less 
pernicious to himself than mine is to me. Far hap- 
pier and wiser the philosophical Euphranor, who, 
with the warmest affection for learning, restrained it, 
as he has every other inordinate attachment, by the 
rules of prudence ; and by paying all the attention 
which nature and reason require, to his body and to 
his mind, has advanced the condition of both to a 
high degree of attainable perfection." 
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No. CLXXlIl. 

On the Merits of Cowley as a Poet. 

Thb bioffrapbers of our English authors have some- 
times fallen into a mistake, which renders the truth 
of their story suspected. Their accounts are truly 
panegyrics. The hero of their tales, like the lover 
m the romance, is adorned with every good quality. 
Not content to relate facts with impartiality, they 
extenuate what is culpable, and exaggerate all that 
can admit of commendation. In truth, they who 
have exhibited the lives of our authors, have usually 
been the editors of their works ; and either from vL 
real and natural fonduess for those things on which 
they have bestowed care, or from the less laudable 
motive* of promoting the circulation of a book in 
which they were interested, have spoken too highly 
even of those who merit moderate applause. But it 
is not wonderful if the trader represents his own 
merchandize as the best in the market place. 

It w&s the lot of Cowlejr to be handed down to 
posterity by a writer >^ho tiras famous in his day for 
eloquence. Dr. Sprat probably undertook the office 
of a biographer, with a design to display his talents^ 
in a species of oratory which the Roman rhetoricians 
called the demonstrative. He discharged it well as 
an artist, but failed as an aiccurate historian. By 
placing Cowley in the first rank of poets, he has in 
effect degraded him from the subaltern station which 
he had else preserved unmolested. Dr. Sprat owed 
much of his own fame to the poet who had compared 
his style to the gentle and msyestic current of the 
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Thames; and returned the compliments perhapi^ 
from other motives than those of gratitude ; for the' 
higher Cowley was exalted, the greater honour was 
releeted on those whom he had commended. Of 
this celebi'ated Bishop of Rochester, Lord Orrery 
has said, few men have gained a greater character 
.for elegance and correctness, and few men have 
deserved it less. And of the poet whom he praised, 
the great Dryden has with diffidence remarked, that 
somewhat of the purity of English, someiyhat of more 
equal thoughts, somewhat of sweetness in the num-. 
hers ; in one word, somewhat of a finer turn aad* 
more lyrical verse, is yet wanting. 

Whatever are his aefects, no poet has heen more 
liherally praised. Lord Clarendon has said, he 
made a night above all men; Addison, in his 
account of the English Poets, that he improved 
upon the Theban bard ; the Duke of Buckingham 
upon his Tombstone, that he was the English 
Pindar, the Horace, the Virgil, the Delight, the 
Glory, of his Times. And with respect to the 
harshness of his numbers, the eloquent Sprat tells 
us, that if his verses in some places seem not as soft 
and flowing as one would have them, it was his 
choice, and not his fault. 

Such is the applause lavished on a writer who is 
now seldom read. That he could ever be esteemed 
as a pindaric poet, is a curious literary phenomenon. 
He totally mistook his own genius, when he thought 
of imitating Pindar. He totally mistook the genius 
of Pindar when he thought his own incoherent senti- 
ments and numbers bore the least resemblance to 
the wild, yet regular sublimity of the Theban. 
He neglected even those forms, the strophe, an- 
tistrophe, and epode, which even imitative dulness 
can copy. Sublime imagery, vehement pathos, 
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poetic fire, which constitute the essence of the !Piti- 
daric ode, are incompatihle with witty conceits, 
accurate antitheses, and vul^r expression, i^Lll 
these imply the coolness of ddiberate composition^ 
or the meanness of a little mind ; both of them most 
repugnant to the truly Pindaric ode, in which all is 
rapturous and noble. Wit of any kind would be 
improperly displayed in such composition; but to 
increase tne absurdity, the wit of Cowley is often 
false. . . 

If the end of poetry is to please, harmony of verse 
is essential to poetiy^ for, without it, poetry cannot 

S lease. It is not possible that any, whose ear has 
een attuned to the melody of good composition, 
should read a single ode of Cowley without being 
shocked with discord. There is often nothing leS 
but the jingle at the end to distinguish poems, re- 
nowned for their sublimity, from affected prose. 
Such poetry may justly incur the ridiculous title 
of Prose run mad. 

Yet is there sometimes interwoven a purple patch, 
as Horace calls it ; a fine expression, a truly poetical 
thought, an harmonious couplet; but it occurs not 
often enough to repay the reaaer for the toilsome task 
of wading through a tedious assemblage of dispro- 
portioned and discordant stanzas. Ofsuch consist 
his Pindarics ; which, though they procured him the 
greatest share of his reputation, cieserved it least. 
Many of his other poems, if we consider the rude 
state of versification, and the bad taste of the times, 
have great merit; and had he made Tibullus his 
model, instead of Pindar, his claim to the first rank 
of poets had not been called in question. The ten- 
derness of love, and the soft language of complaint, 
were adapted to his genius. But he chose to tread 
in the footsteps of Alcaeus, as he says himself, 
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who, according to the Halicaraassiati, combined the 
/icyaXo0i/£c KUi tf^v, or adopted the grand as well as 
the sweet. 

That he/ had a taste for Latin poetry, and wroti§ 
hi it with elegance, the well known £pitaph on hint-^ 
self, upon his retirement, and an admirable imitation 
of Horace, are full proofs. But, surely, his rheto- 
rical biographer makes use of the figure hyperbole, 
when he amrms that Cowley has excelled the Ko- 
mans themselves. He was inferior to many a 
writeV of less fame in the Musae Anglicanse. iBut 
still he had great merit ; and I must confess I have 
read his Latin verses with more pleasure than any of 
his English can afford. 

But, after all the honours that have been accumu- 
hited on his name as a poet, his great merit con- 
ilist^d in prosaic composition. In this department 
he is an elegant, a pleasing, a judicious writer. His 
love of retirement and contemplation qualified him 
for ' a moralist ; and it is much to be lamented, that 
he did not devote a greater part of his time to a kind 
of vifriting which appeared natural to him, and in 
which he excelled. The language of his heart 
shines forth in the little he has left us, and we can- 
nbt but'love it. 

Much more of that language would have descended 
to posterity, if his friends, from a mistaken opinion 
of -propriety, had not suppressed his private letters. 
Dr. Sprat and Mr. Clifford were avowedly possessed 
of many : and the very reason assigned by the bio- 
grapher, for theiir suppression, should have operated 
in their publication. The letters that pass between 
particular friends, says he, if they are written as 
they ought to be^ that is, I suppose, in an artless 
manner* can scarcely ever be nt to see the light. 
How great an injury would polite learning have sus- 
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tainedy if the friends of Cicero had diought like 
Sprat and Clifford ! 

They would better have consulted the reputation 
of the poet, had thfty pronounced the Pindarics 
unfit to see the light. Editors, in general, would 
act more honourably, in exhibiting only the best of 
their author*s productions, than in praising, as well 
as publishing, all that has fallen from his pen. But, 
in truth, to have left out any part of his poems, 
would, in that age, have been an unpardonable 
omission; for who should dare to mutilate a Pindar ! 

Time, the great arbiter of reputation, has' already 
begun to strip the poet of his borrowed honours. 
A critic, whose genius and judgment keep pace 
with each other, and who illuminates every subject 
on which he treats, has allotted Cowley his just 
species of praise, and has given the world, in a 
judicious selection of his works, all that they pos-* 
sessed of real value. 

Of these the prose forms a principal part. It is 
written in a style sufficiently flowing to prove that 
Cowley was not destitute of a musical ear; a cir- 
cumstance which countenances the opinion of those 
who maintain that he affected a rugged style. Was 
it a compliance with the taste of the age» that 
induced him to affect deformity! Unfortunate 
compliance with a deplorable taste ! He, as well as 
they whom he imitated, Donne and Jonson, were 
unquestionably possessed of great learning and 
ingenuity ; but they all neglected the graces of 
composition, and will, therefore, soon be numbered 
among those once celebrated writers, whose utility 
now consists in filling a vacancy on the upper sheff 
of some dusty and deserted library. 
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No. CLXXIV. 
Cwspry arid General Hints on the Choice of Books. 

The scarcity of Books, a few centuries ago, was 
the principal obstacle to the advancement of learning. 
The multitude of them is become, in the present 
age, scarcely less injurious to its interests, by 
distracting the i^tudent in his choice, and by diffusing 
an iocorrect and undistinguishing taste. 

To read all books on all subjects, would require 
an wiinterrupted attention during the longest life 
even of an Antediluvian. To read only the most 
cdebrated, written in a few languages, is an employ- 
ment sufficient to fill up every hour of laborious 
application. For the saxe then of saving time, and 
of directing the judgment of the' inexperienced, it 
becomes an useful attempt to suggest some general 
hints, which may tend to facilitate selection. 

One rule of the greatest consequence is, to read 
only or chiefly the original treatises in all the various 
.departments of science, and of literature. Nearly 
the same space of time, though not the same degree 
of attention, is necessary to peruse the faint copies 
of imitative industry, as would appropriate to the 
student the solid productions of native genius. Thia 
rufe is more particularly to be observed on the first 
entrance on study. The foundation must be laid 
deep, and formed of solid materials. The super- 
steucture will* often admit slight and superficial 
appendages. When we have studied the fine relics 
of those who have lived before us, we may derive 
much pleasure from, attending to the additional 
labours of contemporary genius. But to begin with 
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attend to logic, may with propriety neglect all the 
rubbish of the schools, and next to the Stagyrite 
himself, study only the works of Saunderson, Wallis, 
Watts, and Harris. 

If the barren field of metaphysics is erer capable 
of repaying the toil of cultivation, it can only be 
when the attention is confined to such authors as 
Locke, Hucheson, and Beattie. 

If ethics are to be considered in the systematical 
method of a science, the moral philosophy of 
Hucheson may be recommended as one of the 
clearest, the most elegant, and the concisest trea- 
tises that have appeared upon them. The numerous 
writers who have fabricated fanciful and destructive 
systems, may be suffered to sink in the gulf of 
oblivion never to emerge. 

In natural philosophy, the airy fabrics of hypo^ 
thetical visions ought not to claim the attention of 
a ntoment. The sun of Newton has absorbed the 
radiance of all other luminaries in this department. 
His works and those of his followers will, of course, 
supersede the infinite number of folios, which, to 
use the expressions of Horace, may be sent to wrap 
up frankincense and perfumes, the only way in 
which they can now be useful. He to whom the 
works of the great philosopher are unintelligible, 
may acquiesce with security in the illustrations of 
Pemberton and Rowning. The lover of natural 
history, zoology, and botany, will not be at a loss 
in the selection of books, while fame resounds the 
names of Buffon, of Pennant, of linnsBUS. The 
Romances of Pliny and his imitators will have no 
charms with the lover of truth. 

To the classical scholar, the proper books are 
usually pointed out by the superintendants of his 
education ; and when once he has tasted them, his 
own cultivated feelings will direct him in the choice 
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of modem produetioQs. Every one knows who were 
the best authors in the Augustan age ; and the chief 
caution necessary is, that the text of a Virgil, a 
Horace, an Ovid, may not be lost in the attention 

f'ven to the tedious comments of a few Dutchmen, 
have known those who have toiled through the 
classics, cum notis variorum, much less acquainted 
with them than he who never read them but in 
Sandby's edition. In attending to Burman and 
Heinsius, they overlooked the text ; which was lost 
like a jewel in a dunghill. These laborious annota- 
tors explain what needs not explanation, and, with 
a little critical knavery, pass oy a real difficulty 
without notice. I am convinced that a taste for the 
classics is rather impeded than promoted, by the 
Dauphin edition, in which boys are initiated : but in 
which the words of the author are choaked, like 
wholesome plants among weeds, by the notes and 
interpretation. To be possessed of comments on 
the classics is however desirable, for difficulties 
will sometimes occur which at first sight perplpx 
the most ingenious ; but I should prefer, tor common 
reading, such editions as that of Jones's Horace. 

Directions for the formation of the lady's library 
have often been wanted by those, who, with an in- 
clination for the elegant amusement of reading, 
have been unable to indulge it without danger, 
because they had none to guide them in , their 
choice. In my humble opinion, the following books 
might have a place in i^ not only without hazard 
of ill consequences, but with great advantage to 
taste, and to that personal beauty which arises 
from mental.. All the periodical publications of 
repute that have been written on the model of the 
Spectator, RoUin's Works, Plutarch's lives, Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Pope, and the most esteemed histo- 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best translations 
of the ancients, Pope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's Pliny. If French books are required, 
diose of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ' They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for there is a species of devotional 
cotiipositlon, which, hy inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the softer sex is 
supposed to be most incUned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey y on Pope^s Trans* 
lation, Mr. Spencers Essay, ^c. 

It is generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup* 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. "In the Odyssey,?' says that critic, " he 
may be justly said to resembfe the 'setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains wkhout the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean, Whose very 
shores when deserted. by Ubie tide, mark; out how 
wide it sometimes flouts; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those ^Bibulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
bad been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has, however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of estabHshed 
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riaDS of dieir own country, may be strongly recom- 
loended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best tranalations 
of the ancients. Pope's Homer, Drydeu's Virgil, 
and Meimoth's Pliny. If French books lire required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pludie, and sotnQ 
select pieces of Voltaire and Kousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Bichardsoa 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Erery thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded: but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction ; for there is a species of devotioDBl 
composition, which, by iaflamiug the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their aeasil»^ 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the softer sex ift 
supposed to be most inclined to admit the errors of 
mystics aud enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey , on Pope^s Trans^ 
lation, Mr, Spencers Essay, Sfc, 

It is generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Isomer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup* 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. " In the Odyssey,'' says that critic, " he 
may be justly said to rcsembfe the -setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean, Whose very 
shores when deserted. by the tide, mark^ out how 
wide it sometimes fioms ; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those ^Bibulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
bad been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with ihe Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has^ however, been neglected 
by the modems, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is sohcitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of established 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best trandations 
of the ancients. Pope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's Pliny. If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ' They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction^ for there is a species of devotional 
composition, which, by inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of lancy, the softer sex is 
supposed to be most incUned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey y on Pope^s Trans' 
lation, Mr. Spence's Essay, Sfc. 

It is generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup- 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. *' In the Odyssey," says thai critic, '' he 
may be justly said to reseinbli^ the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean. Whose very 
shores when deserted. by the tide, mark- out how 
wide it sometimes flows; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those ^Bibulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has^ however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of established 
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liaDS of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best translations 
of the ancients, Fope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's Pliny. If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ~ They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli* 
gi^us books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for there is a species of devotional 
cotdposition, which, hy inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the so^r sex is 
supposed to be most inchned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey, on Pope^s Trans* 
lation, Mr, Spence's Essay, Sfc. 

It b generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup-^ 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. "In the Odyssey,^ says that critic, <' he 
may be justly said to resembli^ the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean, Whose very 
shores when deserted. by the tide, mark, out how 
wide it sometimes flows; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those ^Bibulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has^ however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of estabhshed 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, m^ be added the best translations 
of the ancients, Fope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's Pliny. If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Fluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ' They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for there is a species of devotional 
composition, which, hy inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the softer sex is 
supposed to be most incUned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey y on Pope^s Trans* 
lation, Mr. Spencers Essay, 8^c. 

It b generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Ilomer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup- 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. ** In the Odyssey," says that critic, " he 
may be justly said to resembje the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean. Whose very 
shores when deserted by the tide, mark- out how 
wide it sometimes flows; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those ^Bibulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with Uie Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has, however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of estabhshed 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best trandations 
of the ancients. Pope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's i^hBv. If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Fluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ' They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for there is a species of devotional 
composition, which, hy inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the so^r sex is 
supposed to be most incUned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey ^ on Papers Trans* 
lation, Mr, Spencers Essay ^ ^c. 

It b generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Isomer's old age, when it may reasonably be 8up-> 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. *' In the Odyssey,/ says thai critic, ** he 
may be justly said to resemi;^ the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean. Whose very 
shores when deserted by the tide, mark- out how 
wide it sometimes flows ; so Homer's genius, when 
ebbing into all those fabulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certsun, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the lUad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has9 however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of established 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best translations 
of the ancients, Fope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's Pliny. If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may widi 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ~ They attack the heart 
more successfuUv> because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for there is a species of devotional 
composition, which, by inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the softer sex is 
supposed to be most inchned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey^ an Pop€^s Trans* 
lation, Mr, Spencers Essay ^ ^c. 

It b generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by LoDginus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup- 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. *' In the Odyssey,'' says thai critic, " he 
may be justly said to resembte the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean. Whose very 
shores when deserted by the tide, mark, out how 
wide it sometimes flows ; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those fabulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has9 however, been neglected 
by the modems, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wbdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious wnter has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of estabhshed 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best translations 
of the ancients. Pope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's J?iiny . If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental. ' They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for there is a species of devotional 
composition, which, by inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of fancy, the softer sex is 
supposed to be most incUned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey ^ on Papers Trans" 
latiouy Mr. Spencers Essay ^ ^c 

It is generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It \s thought by Longinns, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup* 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. *' In the Odyssey," says thai critic, " he 
may be justly said to resemble the setting sun, 
whose grandeur a^ remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean, whose very 
shores when deserted by the tide, mark out how 
wide it sometimes flows ; so Homer's genios, when 
ebbing into all those fabulous and incredible ram* 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certain, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Ihad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It has^ however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of estabtished 
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rians of their own country, may be strongly recom- 
mended. To these, for the sake of imbibing a 
classical taste, may be added the best translations 
of the ancients, Fope's Homer, Dryden's Virgil, 
and Melmoth's Pliny. If French books are required, 
those of Boileau, Fontenelle, Le Pluche, and some 
select pieces of Voltaire and Rousseau, may with 
propriety be admitted. Novels, it is feared, will 
not be dispensed with. Those then of Richardson 
and Fielding, are allowed, yet not without reluct- 
ance. Every thing indelicate will of course be 
excluded; but perhaps there is not less danger in 
works called sentimental.' They attack the heart 
more successfully, because more cautiously. Reli- 
gious books will find a place, but not without re- 
striction i for 'there is a species of devotional 
cotiiposition, which, by inflaming the passions and 
imagination, contributes to corruption, while it seems 
to promote the warmest piety. From their sensibi- 
lity of heart and warmth of lancy, the softer sex is 
supposed to be most incUned to admit the errors of 
mystics and enthusiasts. 
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No. CLXXV. 

Cursory Remarks on the Odyssey ^ on Papers Trans* 
lation, Mr. Spencers Essay ^ ^c. 

It b generally agreed, that the Odyssey is inferior 
to the Iliad. It is thought by Longinus, as well as 
by other critics, to have been the production of 
Homer's old age, when it may reasonably be sup* 
posed the ardour of his genius was in some degree 
abated. *' In the Odyssey," says thai critic, " he 
may be justly said to resembli^ the setting sun, 
whose grandeur still remains without the original 
heat of his beams. like the ocean. Whose very 
shores when deserted. by the tide, mark- out how 
wide it sometimes flows ; so Homer^s genius, when 
ebbing into all those fabulous and incredible ram- 
blings of Ulysses, show plainly how sublime it once 
had been. I am speaking of old age, but it is the 
old age of Homer. 

It is certsun, that if the Odyssey is not to be 
placed in the same rank with the Iliad, so neither 
ought it to obtain so low a class as to be overlooked 
and disregarded. It haS) however, been neglected 
by the moderns, and they who have been able to 
/epeat the Iliad, have scarcely deigned to read the 
Odyssey. Every school boy is acquainted with the 
anger of Achilles and its consequences, while he 
neither knows nor is solicitous to learn the adven- 
tures of the wise Ulysses : though wisdom it may be 
supposed, would be commonly a better model for 
his imitation than valour. 

An ingenious writer has endeavoured to vindicate 
the Odyssey from the neglect in which it has long 
lain ; but a prepossession in favour of established 
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customs has hitherto prevented our public schools 
from substitutinff it in the room of the Iliad. That 
the Iliad should be neglected is not indeed to be 
wished; but that it should engross our whole atten- 
tion, to the utter exclusion of the Odyssey, b cer« 
tainly unreasonable. 

The Iliad presents us with a rough prospect, like 
that ei high mountains, craggy rocks, and foaming 
cataracts ; while the Odyssey exhibits a softer 
scene, and suggests ideas similar to those which arise 
from the landscape, where all is mild, serene, and 
beautiful. The one is tike the pictures of Poussiny 
the other like those-of Claude Lorain. A reader 
admires the Itiad, but he loves ike Odjrssey. 
• The works of Homer appeared so early in the 
world, and since their appesurance have been so fre- 
quently praised and illustrated, that at this late 
period it is not necessary to add to the general 
panegyric. Suffice it to recommend the perusal of 
a few authors, which may clear the way tp the study 
of the Odyssey. Among these, are the papers in 
the Adventurer 6n this subject. Pope's Notes to hi» 
Translation, and above all, Mr. Spence's very ele- 
gant and ingenious Essay. As to the Translation 
itself, it abounds with faults and absurdities* With" 
out derogating from the merit of Pope as an 
original poet, we may venture to pronounce his 
Odyssey a paraphrase, rather than a just translation 
of Homer. The copy no more resembles the 
picture, than the portrait on a sign post usually 
resembles the personage intended to be exhibitea« 
The chief beauty of Homer is simplicity^ which, in 
the Translation, is sacrificed to a gaudy glare and 
artificial embelUshments. As a poem considered by 
itself, it has many beautiful passages; but as a 
translation, it is perhaps unworthy the reputation it 
has obtained. 
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To censure so celebrated a name might appear 
arrogant in an individual, were he not supported by 
many and judicious critics. Mr. Spence, whose 
opinion is decisive, and, instar omnium, points out 
defects in Pope*s Translation which could never 
have escaped so great a poet but from haste and 
weariness. In this work^ Pope was assisted by 
inferior writers; but as* the whole is published under 
his name, he wiH ever be answerable for its faults. 
The translation of the Iliad, though « very excellent 
model of versification, exhibits not a just picture 
of the simple, yet magnificient, Mseonian. 

Mr.Spenoe's Essay, at the same time that it will 
exhibit the deformities of the Translation, will in-' 
spire a taste for the beauties of the original ;r andy 
indeed, the general remarks^- which are interspersed 
with the greatest judgment and elegance, will 
contribute to teach- a just method of criticism in 
almost every spedies of poetry. 

Mr. Spence was a truly classical writer. He Was 
no less' amiable in his manners than pleasing in his 
productions. That be ehiefiy wrote in dialogue is 
to be lamented : for that form, where the persons 
are fictitious, has seldom been approved in England, 
though it has often succeeded in France. 



No. GLXXVI. 



Thoughts on the (Edipus Tyrannus of Sophoclei, 
and several CircunuUmces respecting the Grecian 
. Drama, 

Of the three Greek dramatic poets, Sophocles iV 
the most celebrated; and of the productions of 
Sophocles, the CEdipus Tyrannus is the most ex- 

VOL. III. B B 
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celient It has. stood die test o£ the sererest ctiti- 
oism. The uoilies of time, place, and action, are 
inviolably preserved : and while the Tragedy satis- 
fieS'the critic,, who judges it by the. laws of Anstatle, 
it pleases the commoft raades and spectator, who 
forms his opinion from the feelings of his nature. 
Never was there a tak more affecting than that of 
CEdipus, and never was it told more pathetically 
than by Sophocles. Many a tear has it excited 
from an Athenian audience, whose hearts were 
ever finely susceptible of the sentiments of huma- 
nity: but the best translation of it .would not equallj 
pleiiuw in a modem theater*. Many other causes 
of its failure may be assigned, besides that simpU- 
city, artlessness^ and iacomplexity o{ fable, which 
the taste of the moderns ia.too much, vitiated to 
relish. ». - • . 

In. the first place, it m^st. be considered, that 
every original composition must iese something of 
its beauty from the best translation. It is a cbmmoa 
remark, that the. spirit of an author, like that ofsome 
essences, evaporates by trans&ision. Foreign man- 
ners, and foreign customs, are seldom understood by 
a common audience, and as seldom approved. The 
majority of. an English audience are unacqui^intJBd 
with ancient learning, and can take no pleasure in the 
representation of men and things which have not 
fallen under their notice. Add to this, that they love 
to see Tragedies fbrmed on. their ovi^n histories, or 
on histories in which they are in some manner nearly 
interested. When Sbakspeare's Historical Dramas 
are represented, they feel as £ngUshmen in every 
event; they take part with their Edwards and 
Henries, as friends and fellow countrymen ; they 
glonr in their successes, and sympathize with their 
mistortunes. To a similar circumstance may part 
of the applause, wluch the Athenians bestowed -on 
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this 'tragedy of Sophoqles» be at^buted; for 
CEdipus was kin^* i» a neighbouridg country, with 
which the Athenmns were always intimately con-* 
fleeted either ib war or pea^e. 

These considerations should t6ach us to content 
ourselves with admiring Sophocles in the closet^ 
without attempting to obtrude bim ob the stage, 
lyluch must always accommodate itself to the taste 
of the times, whether unreasonable or just, consistent 
or capricious. 

In truth, the warmest admirer of ancient Greek 
poetry must acknowledge a barrenness of invention 
in the choice of subjects. The Trojan war, and tbb 
misfortunes of the Theban king, are almostthe only 
sources from which those great masters of composi- 
tion, Homer, JEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, 
have d^yed their subject matter. They hare, in^ 
deed, embellished these little parts of history with 
all the fire of imagination and melody of poetry; 
but is it not strange, that in a country like Greece, 
where the restless spirit of military virtue was 
continually forming noble designs, and achieving 

?;lorious exploits, the poets could discover no il- 
ustrious deed worthy of being painted in never-< 
fading colours, but the worn out stories of a 
wooden horse, and a Sphinx's riddle ? It is difficult 
for an age like the present, which hungers and 
thirsts after novelty, to conceive that an audience 
could sit with patience during the recital of a story 
which, ail must have heard a thousand times; 
especially as it was unadorned with the meretricious 
artifices of players, with thunder and lightning, hail 
and rttin, toUing bells, and tinsel ^ments. 

But the sameness of the story in the Grecian 
poets became agreeable to the audience, through 
that veneratien which every thing that bears a mark 
of antiqmty demands. That the story on which a 
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dramatic poem is fbanded, should not be of modem 
date, has, I think, been laid down as a rule. Nor 
is it the precept of an arbitrary critic, but is justified 
by nature and reason. Imagination always exceeds 
reality. The vulgar could never prevail upon 
themselves to look on -scenes, to the reality of 
which they have been eyewitnesses, witii the same 
ardour as «n those which they have received from 
their ancestors, and have painted with the strongest 
colours on their fancy. In obedience to this rule, 
the Greek poets took their subjects from ancient 
feets universally known, believed, and adinired : and 
the audience entered the theatre, to behold a lively 
fepresentation of the picture already formed in their 
own imagination. 

A modern reader has not a preparatory disposi- 
tion of mind necessary to receive all that pleasure 
from tiiese compositions, which transported an 
ancient Greek. He does not dow with that par 
triotic ardour which he would feel on reading 
glorious deeds of a fellow countryman, when Homer 
represents a hero breaking the Trojan phalanx and 
encountering a Hector. He does not consider an 
ancient Theban or Athenian involved in the guilt of 
undesigned parricide or incest, nearly enough con- 
nected with him to excite his sympathy in a violent 
degree : but all these feelings in a Grrecian audience, 
occasioned by a Grecian sufferer, account for that 
uncommon delight which they took in their dramatic 
representations, and for their freedom from that 
satiety which might otherwise have been occasioned 
by a simple and reiterated tale. 

An English audience has lately shown itself not 
so averse from the ancient Tragedy, as was expected, 
by its favourable reception of Elfrida and Carac- 
tacus, written on the Grecian model : but, perhaps, 
this event is not so much to be attributed t6 the 
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revival of the refined taste of an Attic audience, as 
to the insatiable avidity of something new. The 
English are as fond of the xatvov n in literature, as 
the Athenians were in politics : but, whether caprice 
or reason, whether taste or £eishion gave them a 
ftkvourable reception on the English stage, it is 
certain that Elfrida and Caractacus are elegant 
poems, formed exactly on the ancient modelj and 
may be read with great advantage by those who 
wiB^ to entertain a just idea of the Greek Tragedy 
without a knowledge of the language* 



No. CLXXVII. 



Curtary Remarks on some of the Mmor English 

Poets. 

Wb are told in the epistle to the Pisos, that poetical 
mediocrity is intol^able; yet we find that poets, 
of inferior merit as well as fame, are read with 
pleasure. 

It is true, indeed, that the loudest melody of the 
grove is> poured forth by the lark, the blackbird, the 
. thrush, and the nightingale ; but it is no less true, 
that their pauses are often filled by the sweet 
wafblings of the linnet and the redbreast. The 
lofty cedar that waves on the summit of the poetic 
mountain, seems to overshadow, and exclude, by its 
luxuriance, all other vegetation. He, however, who 
approaches it, will find many a violet tod primrose 
springing at its root. He will often discover, amid a 
plentiful growth of weeds, a modest flowret lifting 
Its humble head> and becoming more beautiful by 

B b2 
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seemuig to conceal the natire sweetness of its odour, 
aod the lustre of its hues. 

The first dignities in the commonwealth of letters 
are preoccupied by such writers as Spenser, Miltoiv 
Dryden, and Pope; but at the same time the 
numerous subaltern stations are frequently filled with 
honour. 

Many poets of original beauty were in their own 
times so obscure as to be now totally unknown. 
Such are the authors of our most popular ballads, 
the fi;eneral reception of which is a proof of their 
excellence, more convincing than the decisions of 
criticism. The learned poet has commonly owed 
much of his excellence to imitation ; but the ballad 
writer drew only from his own resources when he 
sung the wild wood-notes of nature. Their metre 
often possesses a kipd of harmony quite different from 
classical versification, indeed, yet at the same time 
pleasing to the unoomipted ear. 

Of Poets once known and admired, several are 
fallen into total disrepute. Drayton was honoured 
by a commentator who must have giv^n fame to any 
writer. If Selden*s taste was equal to his leamingy 
Drayton is indeed most highly distinguished. The 
Polyolbion is, however, no more read ; and the slow 
length of the tedious alexandrine, in which it is 
written, will prevent its revival, as it has hastened 
its oblivion. 

The Gondibert of D'Avenant has been the subject 
of critical controversy from the time of its publica- 
tion. Its plan was originally defended by the great 
Hobbes, and its execution has been greatly praised. 
Yet few have attended to it with any pleasure, and 
still fewer have had a degree of patience sufficient 
to bear them through the perusal of it. The truth 
is, the stanza which he adopted is better suited to. 
elegiac than to heroic poetry. A beautifully der 
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8<^ptiye passage, interspersed in the oourse of two 
or tpree hundr^ lines, will not alleviate the tedium 
of the rest ; as an occasional flash of lightning cannot 
illuminate the continued gloominess of an extensiTo 
prospect. 
« For the honour of English literature, most of-ihe 
poetical productions wUch were admired in the 
reign of Charles should now be consigned to ever- 
lasting joblinon. They display, indeed, a sportive 
licentiousness of fan^, but they are incorrect be- 
yond the example of any age. Some of the best 
poets of Ihe times, among whom were Mulgrave, 
Dorviet, and Roscommon, though possessed of wit 
and taste, produced nothing worthy of imm<»tality. 
Tiie morals of the age were as ucentiotts as the 
taste; and the love of pleasure introduced an in- 
dolence, which admitted not an application sufficient 
to give the last polish of correct ^egance. 

The studv of the ancients, and of the French, 
has gradually refined the national taste to a degree 
of fastidious delicacy; and writers who have pos- 
sessed classical beaarty have been read with admira- 
tion, though they have had nothing to recommend 
them to &e notice of a Chailes the Second, or ^ 
Sedley. 

The number of minor poets who displayed great 
merit, yet who seem to have derived it all from 
imitation, is too tedious to enumerate. Philips and 
his friend Smith were correct and classical in a 
degree superior to their €»otemporaries. Philips 
has perfi>rmed the task c^ imitation, with an aocanu^ - 
of resemblance scarody equaled by any c^ hw 
foUowers but Browne. The Phaedra and Htppolitiis 
of Smith has ever been esteemed a fine jpoem, and 
the beauty of the style and harmony of the vene 
induce us to regret that he lived to fimsh so few 
productioBs. 
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WiUuB the 3pace of half the last century, a desire 
to imitate the excellent models of our more cele- 
brated bards, has crowded the middle ranks with ca 
multitude too great to. obtain, even for the deserving^ 
individual, any very distinguished fame. One poe( 
has arisen after another, and suppkmled him as the 
succeeding wave seems to swallow up the wave tbal 
went before. Most of them have exhibited an 
harmonious versification, and have selected a profu-* 
sion of splendid expressions; but have in general 
been deficient in that noble fire, and those simplei 
graces,^ which mark originality of genius* They 
are, however, read with- pleasure, and sweetly fill 
up the intervals of avocation among the busy and 
commercial world, who are not acquainted with the 
Qfeeks and Romans, and with whom nov^y ah&n 
possesses the charm of beauty. 

There is a force and solemnity in the poems of 
Tickell, which at least place him on a level with his 
patron as a poet. His Colin and Lucy is one of the 
most sweetly pathetic poems in the language. 

Broome, though honourably associated with Pope 
in the work of translation, seems to have bad 
scarcely any other merit than this to hear hiili down 
the stream of time. 

Trapp wrote Latin verse with ekgance, and was 
a good critic ; but it has been observed of his Yir-^ 
gil, that he had done, wisely to have stopped at his 
preifoce. 

The genius of CoUins seems in some measure to ' 
have resembled that of Tickell. Dignity, solemnity, 
and pathos, are the striking features of his composi-' 
tions. None but a true poet could have written the 
song over Fidele in Sfaakspeare's Cymbeline. 

The English Tibullus, Hammond, has written 
truly, elegant verse; but I know not whether his 
representations greatly affect the heart, though they 
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are approired by the judgment and imagination. 
They have, however, served as patterns for the love- 
sick nymphs and swains who delight in giving vent 
•to their passion in the language .of poetry. 

Love and its effects were beautiiully described by 
the elegantly lensible Lord Lyttekon. To assert 
that he was remarkable for poetieal genius were to 
lessen, by endeavouring to exaggerate, his praise. 
Force, fire, and an exuberanee .of jnventien, were 
not his excellences ; but that equable beauty of 
sentiment and diction, which results from an ^gant 
mind. The graces distinguish his compositions, as 
the virtues marked his honourable life. 

Moorje's Fables display indubitable marks of 

fmiu«; .but he wants the simplicity of Gay and 
ontaine^ He shows, however, a talent for descrip^ 
tion, which would have shone in the higher kinds .of 
poetry; and a delicacy of mind, which, it might be 
supposed, could be acquired only in a higher sphere 
than that in which he was bom. 

Genius and learning were possessed in a very 
eminent degree by Merrick. He had that^peculiar 
kind of genius which ^qualified him to excel in the 
department of saered poetry. It is to be wished, 
that his version of the Psalms were adopted in 
churches, not only in the place of Stemhold and 
Hopkins, but of JBrady ana Tate. Such an event 
would be no leas advantageous to piety than to 
taste. 
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No. CLXXVIII. 

Cunorjf and umxmmected RemarkM dn some cf the. 

Mmor Greek Poets, 

Thb intriMic graces of the classic writers have 
oharmed erery mind which was susceptible of the 
beauties of spirit, taste» and elegaace. Since the 
revival of learning, innumerable critics have em- 
ployed themselves in displaying the beauties which 
they felt, or in removing the difficulties and ob- 
Btmctions which retarded their progress in the 
perusal of the ancients. At present, there is scarcely 
any room for criticism on the ancients: and the 
■lost laborious Commentator finds, with regret, his 
profpundest researches, and his acutest remarks, 
anticipated by the lucubrations of former critics ; 
but as there is scarcely a greater difference between 
the features of the face than between the fkculties 
of the mind in different men, and as objects mi|st 
strike various feelings in varipus manners, the works 
of taste and gemus may, on different viewjs, furnish 
inexhaustible matter for critical observation. Upon 
this principle, authors, of the present age, venture 
to add to the labours of their predecessors, without 
fearing or incurring the imputation of vanity or im* 
pertinence. 

The present remarks shall be confined to some 
of the Greek Minor Poets, without minutely attend- 
ing to ehronolo^cal or any other order. 

In the union of dignity with sweetness, of melody 
with strength, the Greek is^ better adapted to beau- 
tiful composition, than any modern language. The 
Italian has all its softness, but wants its force* The 
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French possesses elegance and expressioa, bat is 
deficient in sound and dignity. Tbe English i« 
strong, nervous, floweiy, fit for animated oratory 
and enthusiastic poetry, but abounds with Saxon 
monosyllables, ill adapted to express the music of 
mellifluous cadence. To compare the Dutch and 
the Grerman with the language of Athens, were 
to compare the jarring noise of grating iron with the 
soli warblings of the flute. The other languages of 
Europe are equally unfit for harmonious modulation, 
ai^ indeed cannot properly be examined in this 
place, as the people, who speak theni, have not 
yet d^tinguished themselves by . any writings truly 
classical. 

The Greek Epigram naturally falls first under, 
our present consideratton. Of ..these Utile: composi^i 
tions,. wbichi owe their origin to Greece, Mams caMt 
be insensible . of the beauty, whose taite is.' nob 
vitiated by the less ddicatewit of the mdderB«£pi4-f 
grammatist. Indiaed, :to relish the simple graces of 
tiie Greek Epigram, the taste must not be f6rmed 
upon the model even of the celebrated Martial.; 
Among the Latin poets, Catullus approaches nearest* 
to the Greeks in this, species of composition, ji i ' «• 

The Antholo^ stUl e^^tant^ ace. written by f^w-. 
rious authors, and there are scaocely suflicient Spi"*. 
grams of any one, to discriminate, hia manner, from 
that of others. -SuflSice.it to remark in geaeiaii that 
their beauty does not consist in a point, or witty 
conceit, but in. a simplicity of thought, and a sweets- 
nesd of. language. 

The golden verses of Pythagoras, though not 
remarkable foi: splendoutr of diction,- or flowing, 
versification, are yet highly heaufciful.inthe concise- 
and forcible mode of inculcadag morality, and vir- 
tues almost Christian. The earlier philosophers of 
Greece conveyed their tenets in verse, not so much' 
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because they aspired to the character <if poets, aar 
because precepts, delivered in metre, were moFe- 
easily retained in the memory of their disciples^ 
Pythagoras has comprised every necessary rule for 
the conduct of life in this little poem, and he that 
commits it to memory' will not want a guide to 
direct his behaviour under any event; but though 
the morality of these verses* is their more valuable 
beauty, yet are they by no means destitute of 
poetical merit. 

That generosity of soul, which ever accompanies 
true genius, has induced the poets and plHiosophers, 
of dl ageSy to stand forth in the csMse of liberty. 
Alcaeus, of whose merits from the monuments of 
antiquibr we may form the most exalted idea, first 
raised' himself to eminence by a poem, intitnled 
Stasiotica, a violent invective against Pittacus, at 
that time^the tyrant of Athens. It has not escaped 
the general wreck, and we have only^ a»few broken' 
specimens of this celebrated writer^s works pre- 
served by the ancient grammarians. We tnust,- 
therefor^, be contented to leanr his character from^ 
the judicious Quintiliah/ and the ' learned Dionysius 
of Halicamassas': the former of whom asserts, that' 
he was concise, sublime, aecurate, and in many 
respects resembled Homers the latterthat he had a> 
grfl^etfr, brevity, and sweetoess, equally blended^ 
throu^^ioiit all his compositions, 
.^tesichorusy according to Quintilian, was remark- 
able fop strength of genius. He gave to lyric 
poetry all the solemnity of the Epopee. Had he 
known; ho^ t(> restrain the impetuosity of his ge- 
nius, it is' said,- he would have rivaled Homer: but 
unfortunately, the noble warmth of his temper urged 
him beyond the bounds of just writing, and he seems 
to have fiailed of excellence by a redundancy of 
beauties. 
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The Uragments of Menander are sufficiently ex- 
cellent to induce every votary of learning to regret 
the loss of his works. Some indeed have thought, 
that time never gave a greater blow to polite litera- 
ture, than in the destruction of the Comedies of 
Menander : but as Terence has preserved his spirit 
and his style, perhaps the want of the original is 
compensated by the exact copyings of that elegant 
auth6r. Quintilian, from whose judgment there is 
scarcely an appeal, has represented Menander as 
alone sufficient to form our taste and style. The 
few remains, preserved by Stobaeus, whether the 
beauty of the sentiments or the purity of the dic- 
tion be regarded, must be pronounced uncommonly 
excellent. They are, however, too generally known 
to require illustration. 

Simonides is characterized, by Longinus, as a 
poet remarkable for the pathetic. Of his writings, 
very few have survived the injuries of time, llie 
little poem on Danae is, however, sufficient to jus- 
tify the judgment of Longinus. Nothing can be 
more delicately tender, or more exquisitely pathetic.^ 
There is something inexpressibly pleasing to the 
mind, in the representation of a mother addressing 
a sleeping infant unconscious of its danger, with 
all the endearing blandishments of maternal fond- 
ness. 

The other. remarkable poem of this author, which 
time has spared, is of a very different kind. It is a 
satire on Women, and is well known by a prosaic 
translation of it, inserted in the Essays of a cele- 
brated modern writer. 

Alcman of Laconia is another melancholy in- 
stance of the depredations which the hand of time 
has made on the most valuable works of antiquity. 
Of this author, once celebrated throughout Greece, 
quoted by the learned, and repeated by the fair, 

VOL, III. cc 
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scarcely the name is kno^ii in the present age. 
Athenasus, Hephaestion^ the scholiast on Pindar, 
EustathiuSi and Plutarch have vindicated him from 
absolute oblivion, by preserving a few of his frag- 
ments. Love verses, which since his time have eai- 
ployed some of the greatest writers, and have been 
admired by the most sensible readers, were of his 
invention. All who preceded him, had invariably 
written in Hexameter. He subjoined the elegiac 
verse, and may justly claim the honour of having 
invented that species of poetry, which Ovid and- the 
other Latm elegiac Writers have since advanced- to 
a most pleasing species of composition^ 
, Archilochus wrote iambics and elegiacs; the 
former, satirical ; the latter, amorous. That he suc- 
ceeded in his attempts, we have sufficient reason to 
conclude from the testimonies of the greatest critics 
of antiquity, Horace and Longinus. There is not 
enough of him remaining, to enable us to form a 
judgment of the impartiality of their decbion, and 
we must be contented to acquiesce in their au- 
thority. 

Lucian says, in one of his Dialogues, that the 
poets have given Jupiter many of his most pompous 
epithets, merely for the sake of a sonorous word to 
fill up a verse. The hymns of Orpheus abound with 
these expletives: and the reader is offen disgusted' 
with sounding verse almost destitute of sense. If, 
however, they were composed for music, they may 
pass uncensured by some : for it seems to have been 
generally and most absurdly agreed, and it. is ob- 
servable at this day, that very little attention is to be 
paid to the words of Operas, Odes^ and Songs, 
which are written merely tor music. The poems of 
Orpheus, if those which are extant are like all his 
productions, would certainly move no stones. What 
has been said of the hymns of this poet, may be ex- 
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tended to many other Gree^k compositions of the 
same speeies. General* censure will, however, sel- 
dbm be just, and it must be confessed, that there are 
some among them, particularly those of Callima- 
chus, truly sublime and beautiful. 

There was a species of poetry among the Athe- 
nians, which, in some measure, resembled many of 
our English ballads. At the approach of a war, or 
after a victory or defeat, the poets and statesmen 
usually dispersed among the people some short 
composition, which tended to animate them with 
courage, or to inspire them with joy. Solon, the 
wise legislator of Athens, was too well acquainted 
with the power of poetry over the human heart, to 
neglect this efficacious method of enforcing his laws, 
and propagating his institutions among the lower 
ranks of the Athenians. There are still extant some 
of his pieces, which bear internal marks of having 
been purposely written to give the people a passion 
for liberty, to inspire them with a love of virtue, and 
to teach them obedience to the laws. They are, 
indeed, written in the elegiac measure, but have 
nothing of the soft amorous strain which distin- 
guishes the Ovidian elegy. They are manly, moral, 
and severe. By these, it is a well known fact, the 
Athenians were animated to resume a war which 
they had dropped in despair; and in consequence of 
the ardour which these inspired, they obtained a 
complete victory over their enemies. 

Tyrtaeus wrote in a similar style, but entirely 
confined himself to martial subjects. So strongly is 
military valour, and the love of liberty enforced in 
his little compositions, that it would by no means 
be absurd to attribute the victories of the Grecians 
over the Persians, as much to a Tyrteeus, as to a 
Miltiades or Themistocles. The effects of such 
political ballads have been frequently seen among 
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ike English in a time of war. Every one has 
heard of lillabullero. — Many a poor fellow has been 
tempted to quit the plough and the loom for tiie 
swordy on hearing a song in praise of Hawke or 
Wolfe roared by his obstreperous companions. 
These verses are too deficient m point of elegance 
to admit of quotations, and the frequent opportuni- 
ties of hearing them from the mouths of the vulgar^ 
render repetition in this place unnecessary. The 
bards of Grub-street are commonly the authors of 
our martial ballads ; but at Athens they were writ- 
ten by poets, statesmen, and philosophers. We 
may judge of the influence of their productions, by 
the powerful effect of our rude and even nonsensical 
rhymes. 

Few ancient authors have been less read than 
Lycophron. His obscurity not only retards, but 
disgusts the reader; vet, perhaps, his want of per- 
spicuity, though highly disagreeable to the student, 
is an excellence in a work consisting x)f predictions. 
Prophecies and oracles have ever been purposely 
obscure, and almost unintelligible. The mind that 
attends to these uninspired predictions of paganism* 
voluntarily renounces reason, and believes the more 
as it understands the less ; but whether Lycoplvon 
is to be praised or censured for obscurity, certain it 
is, that on this account he will never become a 
favourite author. Notwithstanding the labours of 
the great Potter, he is still difficult, and will pro- 
bably continue to repose in dust and darkness, 
amidst the dull collections of antiquated museums. 

The poems of Bacchylides, however he is neg- 
lected by the moderns, were highly honoured by an 
ancient, who was esteemed a complete judge of 
literary merit. Hiero hesitated not to pronounce 
them superior to the Odes of Pindar, which have 
been generally celebrated as the utmost efforts of 
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human genius. Tbe opinion of Hiero n»ay, how- 
ever^ be questioned with an appearance of plausi- 
bility, when it is considered, that his character, as a 
critic, was estabtished by his courtiers, who, to 
gain his favour, might not scruple to violate the 
truth. 

The gay, liie sprightly, ibe voluptuous A nacreon 
is known to eveiy reader. His subjects, and his 
manner of treating them, have captivated all who 
are susceptible either of pleasure Or of poetry. 
There is, indeed, an exquisite tenderness, delicacy, 
and taste in the sentiments, but I have always 
thought he derived no small share of his beauty 
from the choice of expressions, and the peculiar 
harmony of his verses, it has been objected to him; 
hy rigid moralists, that his writings tend to promote^ 
drunkenness and debauchery. But this objection 
might in some degree be extended to a great part of 
the finest writers, ancient and modern. A man of 
sense and judgment will admire the beauties of a 
composition, without suifering its sentiments to in- 
fluence his principles or his conduct. He will look 
upon the more licentious sallies of Anacreontic 
writers, as little feux tTesprii designed to please in 
the hour of convivial festivity, but not to regulate 
his thoughts and actions in the serious concerns of 
life. Whatever may be the moral tendency of his 
writings, it is certain that as a poet he is unrivaled 
in that species of composition which he adopted. 
Many have been the imitations of him, but few have 
succeeded. The joys of love and wine have indeed 
been described by his followers, but their touches 
are more like the daubings of an unskilful painter, 
than the exquisite traits of a master hand. Cowley, 
whose genius certainly partook more of llie Anacre- 
ontic than of the Pindaric, has been one of his 
happiest imitators, for he is rather to be called an 

^^ c C 2 
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imitator than a translator; but the English reader 
will not form a just idea of the merits of Anacreon, 
firom those Bacchanalian songs which so frequently 
appear under the title of Anacreontic. 

The passion of love was never more strongly felt 
or described ^an by the sensible Sappho. The 
little Greek ode, preserved by Longinus, die metre 
of which derives its name firom her, has been 
translated by Mr. Phillips with all the air of an 
original. The Latin translation of Catullus appears 
much inferior to that of our countryman. The 
Greek indeed is much corrupted, and, as it now 
stands, is less pleasing than the English. Every 
one, who on reading it recollects its occasion, must 
lament that so warm a passion, so feelingly re- 
presented, was excited by an improper object. 

Scaliger, whose judgment, though sometimes 
palled in question, ought certainly to have great 
weight, bestowed very extraordinary praises on the 
writings of Oppian; a poet, who, though he has 
been comparea to Virgil in his Georgics, is only 
perused by the curious in Grecian literature, and is 
known only by name to the common reader. The 
emperor Caracalla, under whom he flourished, is 
said to have been so charmed with his poems, as to 
have ordered him a stater for each verse. Modem 
critics will, however, dare to call in question the 
taste of Caracal la. The works of Oppian consisted 
of halieutics, cynogetics, and ixeutics, the latter of 
which have perished by the injuries of time. He 
was a grammarian, which, in the idea of the Greeks, 
meant a professed scholar; and in every age, the 
works of men, who professed literature, have been 
less admired than the vigorous and wild productions 
of uncultivated genius. The former are contented 
to avoid faults, but genius labours after beauties 
only. , ApoUonius is more correct than Homer, and 
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Jonson tban Shakspeare ; but Apollooius and Jon- 
son are coldly approved, while Homer and Shak- 
speare are beheld with/astonishment almost equal to 
iaolatry. It should however be remarked to the 
honour of ApoUonius, that the judicious Virgil 
borrowed several of his most celebrated similes 
from him, and perhaps he is not to be ranked among 
tbepoefce mmores, Oppian has met with the usual 
fate of grammarians, and has scarcely been read ; 
but the reader of taste will yet find many passages, 
which, if they are not sublime, he must confess to be 
beautifuL 

Tryphiodorus has been introduced to the English 
reader, by the excellent translation of the ingenious 
Mr. Merrick. Homer he certainly imitated,, and 
has succeeded in the imitation. Cfopies taken by 
great masters, though inferior in general, yet in 
some parts commonly rival their originals. Try- 

Shiodorus reaches not the sublimer flights of the 
laeonian bard, but he sometimes follows his less 
^ daring excursions at no distant interval. It is 
enojugh to recommend him to generar approbation, 
that with a moderate portion of Homer s fire, he 
has more correctness. He may be read, with ad- 
irantage not only in a poetical, but in an historical 
view. Where Homer discontinued the thread of 
his story, Tryphiodorus has taken it up. Indeed 
this poem is a necessary supplement to the Iliad, 
^ without which the reader is left unsatisfied. Try- 
^ i phiodorus is said to have written another poem, 
p^ called O^vffffua XtivoypafifiaTrff in which he has 
^ « omitted, through each book, the letter which marked 
^^'J the number of it. Such a kind of composition is 
trifling, and beneath a man of genius ; but it must be 
allowed to be a work of great diflSiculty, and conse^^ 
quently a proof of great application. Nor ought it 
to injure the character of Tryphiodorus as a poet. 
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but to be viewed as the wanton production of an 
ingenious, but ill-employed grammarian. If Homer 
wrote the battle of the Frogs and Mice, and Virgil 
descanted on his Gnat, without losing the dignity of 
their characters; inferior writers may indulge the 
inoffensive sallies of whim, without the imputation 
of folly or puerility^ 

In die perusal of some of these, and other of 
the Minor JPoets, whose works are extant, the lover 
of the Grecian Muse finds a pleasing variety, after 
reading the more sublime and beautiful productions 
of Homer. 



No. CLXXIX. 

A Camhiding Eaay. 



Tub writers of periodical papers have usually sub- 
jmned, at the close of their lucubrations, an account 
of the origin and progress of their work, explained 
die signatures of correspondents, and assigned each 
paper to its proper claimant. — I am now arrived at 
the End of die Third Volume, the boundary pre- 
scribed to my excursions : but I have, I believe, no 
information of this kind remaining to be communi- 
cated. I have already accounted for tbe origin of 
this work, and intimated, that the composition of it 
has served, at various times and in different situa- 
tions, to amuse a few intervals of 4iterary leisure ; 
and, with respect to assistants and correspondents, 
the nature of the undertaking could not possibly 
admit them. If, therefore, any praise should ' be 
thought due, it must come undivided, and contribute 
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to lessen whatever sererit^ of oensare may be in- 
curred, the whole weight of which must fiedl mthout 
participation. 

I mean not, however, to delude myself with an 
idea of influencing a reader by apologies : the sub- 
missions and excuses of authors are of little impor- 
tance; the Pubhc claims an uncontrovertible nght 
to decide for itself on every composition which so- 
licits regard : its final decisions are usually no less 
just than immutable. 

Instead then of dwelling on such topics, I will 
take leave of the candid reader,.if any reader should 
have had patience to accompany me so far, . by 
a summary reca[;Htulation, and perha'ps addition of a 
few admonitions which may be salutary. I pretend 
not to collect all the scattered remarks, which have 
preceded, into one point of view, but merely to re- 
peat and add such as may possibly occur in filling 
up the paper which now lies before me. I hope the 
egotism will be pardoned on this and several other 
occasions, as it is by no means easy at all times to 
speak in the third person of one's self, without evi- 
dent afi^ectation. 

I have endeavoured, throughout the whole series 
of these papers, to warn those who are entering into 
life (and to them my admonitions are chiefly ad- 
dressed) against the fashionable examples of the 
rich anid great vulgar, which often mititate against 
all that is decent, regular, virtuous, and learned. 
Unless we are taught in our youth to be on our 
guard against their destructive influence, we shall 
certainly incur imniinent danger of corrupting our 
principles and practice, by a blind and bigoted imi- 
tation. Experience daily evinces, that, without this 
precaution, all the advantages of a virtuous and 
learned education, all the documents of paternal 
eare, all prudential, moral, and rehgious restraints. 
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may be totally frustrated. The rich and great ma^ 
be considered as beacons on a promontory ; and if 
they hang out deceitful lights, they who will allow 
BO other signal to direct them (and the number of 
these is inmiite) will probably be misguided in the 
voyage of their lives, till they are dashed on rocks, 
or sunk in whirlpools. I think I can confidently 
declare, that I was not influenced by splenetic cht 
envious motives, when I attacked the Pride, Folly, 
and Wickedness of the nominal great, who justify 
every enormity, under the name of fashionable in- 
dulgence ; bjut that I have been actuated solely by a 
sincere conviction, that such an attack is the most 
effectual means of promoting the interests of Virtue. 
Even an enemy will allow that it is Hot the most ap- 
proved method of advancing private interest. 

In adopting modes of address and external behar 

viour, the study of which appears to engross tbe 

attention of many, I have advised the young man to 

begin his work at the foundation; to correct his 

lieart and temper, that the graces of his appearance 

may proceed from that copious and infallible source 

of whatever is pleasing, a disposition truly virtuous 

and unaffectedly amiable. I have exhorted him to 

avoid servility, adulation, preferment-hunting, and 

meanness of every kind: to endeavour indeed to 

please those with whom he converses, but to let the 

endeavour arise from benevolent motives, from an 

humane and Chrisiian desire of diffusing ease and 

happiness among the children of one Almigbty 

Fatner, and the partakers of the same miserable 

nature. I have advised him to be firm, yet gentle, 

•—manly, yet polite : to cultivate every ornamental 

accomplishment which leads not to effeminacy, and 

to study to be as agreeable as possible, while he can 

be at ^le fiame time sincere ; to despise, and most 

studiously «void, that common but base /character. 
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which, with motives peculiarly selfish and con- 
tracted, pretends to uncommon good nature, friend- 
ship, benevolence, and generosity ; whose assiduities 
are proportioned to the rank or fortune of the persons 
whose favour is courted, without the least regard to 
▼irtue or attainments ; whose politeness is that of a 
valet or French dancing master, and whose objects, 
after all its professions and pretensions to liberality, 
are no less mean and dirty than those of a Jew 
usurer. I have advised him to value the approba- 
tion of his own heart, and the comforts of a clear 
conscience, above the smiles, the applause, and the 
rewards of a vain, a wicked, a deceittul, and a tran- 
sitory world. 

In literature, I have recommended the union of 
taste with science, and of science with taste ; a se- 
lection of the best authors on all the subjects which 
claiin his particular attention ; a love of originals, 
and a due distrust of translations ; a constant effort 
to obtain depth and solidity ; a persevering, regular, 
indefatigable industry, especially in the earlier pe- 
riods of a studious course, not only because no' 
distinguished excellence can be obtained without it, 
but also because a close attention to study, and an 
ardent love of letters^ in the juvenile age, is a great 
preservative of innocence, and conduces much to the 
diversion or extinction of passions and tendencies, 
which cannot be halMtualiy indulged without sin, 
i^ame, and misery. 

The general tenor of the moral admonitions of this 
book, has been to urge the young man to labour in- 
cessantly in overcoming the natural propensity of 
human ndture to evil : to aim at perfection, though 
he knows he cannot reach it; to aim at it, because 
he will thus approach much nearer to it than if he 
gives up the pursuit in the timidity of indolence : to 
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have courage enough to withstand ridicule, the 
weapon of Uie wicked in their subtle attacks upoif 
virtue ; to beware of the refinements of sophistry, 
and to be humble enough to learn his duty Doth to 
God and man, from the plain doctrines of his cate- 
chism : to beware also of the seducing influence of 
fashionable vice ; of those unfortunate persons who, 
from a want of education, or from foolish pride, live 
witkout God in the world, and even in contradiction 
to the obvious precepts of natural religion ; eidsting 
in a state which might almost be called the vegetable; 
if it did not in a greater degree participate of bruta- 
lity. — Addresses of a serious kind are to them, for 
the most part, useless ; as that pride, self-conceit, and 
self-importance, which leads them to adopt with' 
ostentation the ^tenets of infidelity and the practices 
of immorality, usually renders them deaf and blind 
to all representations which come unrecommended hy 
ojfntlence, rank, and libertinism. They are wiser in 
their own eyes, though they often neither read nor 
think, than the wisest moralists who have yet ap- 
peared. But the young man who has been taught 
not to be dazzled by the false lustre of their charac- ' 
ters, will soon learn to pity their errors and shun 
their example. It is a just remark, which has been 
made by men intimately acquainted with the living 
world, that more are ruined by vices which they 
have adopted through vanity and silly imitation, than 
those to which they have been seduced by the vio- 
lence of passion and temptation. He who lessens 
the force of such examples, and x>t)scures those 
glossv colours which they derive from high stations 
and large fortunes, greatly promotes the cause of 
morality, and contributes much to prevent the misery 
and ruin of a rising generation. 

In forming political principles, I would uniformly 
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maintam ttie ezpedieney of always leaning to the 
side of liberty and the people, and of withstan^Kng, 
hy all legal and rational means, the encroachments 
of power* All men who possess power, \well 
estaolished and confirmed, are naturallv inclined to 
extend and engross it* Let a spirit then be con- 
stantly encouraged among the people at large, which 
may lead them to a jealous Tigilance over die pos» 
sessoni of power, and animate them to a manly re- 
sistance, on the slightest infringement of liberty. But 
at the same time, we must not suffer the artful pur- 
suers of their own interest to delude us by a name 
enchanting in the sound : we are bound to consider, 
in our dispassionate moments, the nature of liberty : 
to see and acknowledge the necessity of subordina- 
tion, and the happiness . of being governed by the 
equitable operation of impartial laws ; to consider 
the presenration of good order and public tranquillity 
as greatiy conducive to the perpetuation of liberty, 
when It is once establbhed on a solid basis : to dis- 
tinguish between a real Jove of liberty and a mere 
impatience of control, which is found to prevail in 
the bosom of envious and malignant men : to discern 
the difference between real patriotism and a selfish 
opposition to present authority, in whomsoever in- 
vested, arising from a hope of partaking of it on 
thmr deprivation : to remember mat experience has 
abundantiy confirmed the remark, that the loudest 
advocates for liberty, while out of power, are often 
the most arbitrary and tyrannical, both in the ezer- ' 
cise of power, when-4hey have obtained it, and in 
their private life and natural dispositions : to beware 
of the needy adventurer in politics, who has nothing 
to lose, ana has no prospect of gain but in demolish- 
inff the fabric raised by others, and enriching him- 
self in the general plunder. Such cautions can 
never be too frequently repeated to the middle 

VOL. III. D D 
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niiksp wbo have been too frequeii% deMed bjr the 
wioked pratenaioiis of DS^udo^patriotisni. 

I have endeavoured to evince the propriefy of 
appointing men of private virtue and ^ood character 
to the great, honpurable, and efficient offices in :the 
various depaitments of the state. It is difficult to 
conceive but that the accumulation of public honours 
and emoluments on professed infidels, on notorious 
gamesters, and on infamous debauchees, is at once 
destructive of morality, religion, and national pros- 

S^rtty. If, for instance, a Chancellor of Great 
ritain, whose office is peculiarly sacred, who has 
the disposal of churdi preferment, and whose life 
ought to have been free from infamous enormities, 
and whose charact^, no less unimpeached than that 
of an archbishop, should be stigmatized as a iseducer 
of innocence, should live in a state of concubinage 
at the time in which he holds his venerable office, 
and evidently show by his conduct, a contempt for 
that union of the sexes which the laws of his country 
and of his God have instituted; would it not be 
such an insult on virtue, religion, decency, and 
equity, as all, whose feelings are not destroyed 
by dissipation, must deeply deplore and resent?— 
Could upstart insolence, a browbeating audacity, 
and a dogmatical mode of decision, in the senate 
and at the tribunal^ compensate the injuries which 
such an example must innict, not only on the monJs 
of a single profession already too licentious, but of 
the community in all its ramifications? The pro- 
motion of such men, publicly known for the badness 
of their private life, argues a want of sincerity in 
governors, and eventually tends more Ihan any 
fordgn enemy, to shake their thrones from under 
them. Resistance, indeed, under governors who 
act, in their appointment of ministers and officers 
as if they considered the national religion merely 
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as a mode of BOperatitiony and morality as a badeless 
fabric of fancy or pdlicy, and who yet iissurae the 
management of the charch as well as of the state, 
and claim th# title of Defenders of the Faith, be- 
comes Tirtae instead of treasoii, and patriotism 
iastead oi rebe)li6n. He who militates against silch 
men ensages in a rational and an hononraUe croi* 
sade. -No Turk was ever a greater enemy to the 
neligion of Jesus Christ, than such most taered and 
most CkrisHan Goremors. 

It is certaihly right to disbelieve slnd to repro- 
bate all pretensions to public virtue^ wherever pri- 
vate virtue is mdanmul^ deficient. Where privatis 
vTirtue is wanting, there can be no soundness of 
principle, and wiUibut soundness of principle, no 
real virtae of any kind can subsist. Patriotism in a 
bad man is bat disguised wickedness, of 'a most 
malignairt nature, and usually proceeding from k 
deceitful, a proud, an -envioas, a jealous, a cruel, and 
a selfish disposition. The boasted abilijdes of pro- 
fligate and corrupt characters, are oflten but the desr 
perate e&rts of a distress which has overcome all 
diffidence and restraint^ and leads men to fight their 
w^y to pi^pmotion, by noise, effrontery> and over- 
bcmng presuniption. 

We all, indeed, love power, aind it is a useful im*- 
ptilse which urges us to aspire at enunence; bat 
thoi^h we may, reasonably wish for a share of 
power, let us learto the virtuie ndt to obstruct its 
salutary operation in the hands of oiSiers, merely 
because it is not in our own. The truest patriotism 
may often be evinced, by subduing the lust iif 
powefF, 'by submissive silence, and by cheerful ac- 
quiescence, in a contented retirement, and in an 
htmible exercise of the private and social virtues. 
The lust of power, Kkje^ all otber lust, is often most 
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Solent in diaboHcal disposittons, and the turbalent 
spirit which it produces is the bane of society. 

Bat amidst our cautions, we shall do well con- 
stantly to remember that liberty, with all its atte&f- 
dant evils of faction and sedition, is upon tiie whole 
infinitely more conducive to the happiness and to 
the improTement of human nature, thiein the tranquil 
repose of establtdbed despotism. An arbitrary 
government diffuses a benumbing, frelBzbig, sopo- 
rific influence over the human faculties, espedaliy 
in the middle and lowest walks of life : and tiiere 
is no danser or inconvenience which ought not to 
be cheerfiuly incurred to destroy it firom &e iaoe 
of the earthy The tree of liberty, so well planted 
and watered in America, will, I hope, flourish mora 
and more : and impart many a slip and sucker to 
grow in climates wnich now af^ar most uag^iial 
to its cultivation. In our own island, we must never 
. neglect the opportunity afforded* by a time of 
distress, to correct the abuses of the constitution, 
and to push back the gigantic strides of power, with 
its auxiliary, corruption. Such are the aui^idons 
periods, the golden moments, in which a portion of 
new health is to be infused into the vitals of the 
body politic: such the times in whidi the people 
tliemsdves ought to amputate excrescences, and 
purge that corrupting influence which contains the 
seeds of disease and death to a free commonw^th ; 
in which the right of election should be communi- 
cated to fd\ who pay taxeis to a certain amount, 
petty boroughs disfranchised, and counties enabled 
to ;send a number of members in proportion to their 
size, wealth, and populousness ; in which Old Samm 
should! no longer be permitted to constitute as many 
representatives of the people of Endand as the 
county of York, and half as many as me metropoUa 
pf the empire. 
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ItisjmpMMe to wwipitaiatp ail Hie twmjj of 
auggestioiis wliiA kaye preceded, or to Bake «n 
great additioa to tiien, m the finite of a fliagle 
pwj» ; nehiier was it aiy original intoilioa. It is 
SHttcieDt that a few of the Boa| i^oitut poiate 
;iHre touched apon in the condnsiaa of HmwyoIosms!, 
with a. new to leave a dae iinpicmiiun on the mind 
of tile reader, who awy he indnoed, for want of 
something better, to bestow an idle hoar on Ihdr 
pemsaL The snbfeete of Bdiafioor, Letten^ 
Morals, and Politics, hare been aliea^ BMntioned : 
it would be a reprehensible onussioa not to have 
iRsaerved a place tor afew hints on Rdigion. 

It appean to me to be one of the ouMt important 
pecepte, in forming om rdigioos principles and 
ideas, not folly to depend on tbe condnsions of <wr 
own reason; to distrust the aocotestnnderstanding; 
to be really hamble; to reverence the opinions 
received by onr fore&thers ; to remember the short- 
ness of life, the imbecility of human nature, and to 
accept wiA pioos hope, ratherthan with disputatious 
curiosity, the comfortable doctrines and promises 
of the received revelation. It will be a great in* 
daceraent to this prime virtue of humility, to reflect 
onthe diseases and pains both of mind and body 
ineideBt to our nature; on the terrible degeneracy 
into which we may fall, when deserted by die grace 
of God ; and, at the same time, on the consolation 
and improvement of the heart which may be, and is, 
dcrivea, under every calamity and on the bed of 
death, from sincere devotion; to pray for faith 
when doubts arise; to beware of tnat weak and 
wicked vanity which ipstigates the deistical and 
sceptical pretenders to superior powers of reasoning, 
to write and publish their sophistical and presump- 
tuous tenets oo the national religion. Let us ever 
remember that common, but excellent maxim, that 
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we can lose nothing but what would hurt hb» JBtnd 
may nin evecy thiog that U valuable^ by receiving, 
with humble hope, the religion of Jesus Christ. 

Upon the whole, and after all the ^subtle disqui- 
aitions of proud philosophy ; all the inrentions which 
owe their origin to malice, ranity, or ingenuity; 
all the whimsioal modes ofliving and thiidcing which 
fashion dictates for the eraployiaent of her' idle 
hours, or for tiie gratifieation of her full-blown 
pride ; the plain virtues^ as they are understood by 
plain men of honest hearts and good faculties, 
unproved by a competent education^' are the best 
security for comfort under aH the ehcumstances, 
and in all situations, of human life. Sedentary and 
recluse persbns may amuse themselves, in the reve- 
ries of inactivity, with speculative refinement and 
sceptical suMeties ; but they who are really wise, 
and earnestly wbh to o6tam all the happiness df 
which they are capable in this sublunary state, must 
descend from the elevated regbns of ^sophistry, and 
labour to acquire, with the assistance of common 
sense and common honesty, the virtues of faidi) 
humility, piety, and benevQieiiGe.-*— I am happy in 
the opportunity of adding my testimony, inconn* 
derable as it may be esteemed, that a& plans of 
conduct, and prospects of happiness, ind^endent 
of these virtues, must terminate in vanny and 
vexation ; and that these shall supply a perennial 
fountain of such consohttion ms the world can neither 
give nor take away. 



THE END. 



C. Wfaittinghain,.CoHeKe Hoiiw. Cbiiwick. 
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